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THE SAD FORTUNES 

or THE 

REVEREND AMOS BARTON 






CHHTPTEa . I. 

f HBPPERTON CHUBOH was a very different- 
lookiog bmldiDft fire-and-tventy years ago. To 
be sure, ^ta aubatantul tvtone tower looks at you 
through its iutelligeut ^e, the clock, With the 
foeudly expression of former days; but in 
everything else what changes ! Now there is 
a wide span of slated roof flanking the old 
steeple ; the windows are tall and i^nunetrical; 
ibe outer doors ate resplendent with oak-gr^mng, the inner doors 
Kyeiaitially notsdess with a garment of red baise ; and the waU% 
you at8*eoDTinced, no lichen will ever aghin efiieot a s<Atlanieitt 
on~-tbey are amootii and umutriimt as the summit of the Bfv. 
AmosMErtoa's head, after ten years of baldness and aupereiogai^ 
Boap. Pass through the bake docnn and you will see the nave, 
fllM vriiii w^'&ped bencbee, underato^ to be fiee aeati}. 
.vUle in certain digible comers, less direotly nndw tlie flte of 
Ok detgyman'a eye, ibere are pews reserved fhr 
Ample gidlenes an Bujportad «n iim 
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one of them Htaiulu the crowniiijr gloiy, the veiy clasp oi aigrette 
of Sheppoitou thiuch-a<l(jrnmeiit — iiaiucly, an oigaii, not vt‘iy 
much out of lepnir, on ^\lllch a eolln’toi of small rents, cliff<*ienti- 
ated by the foice of emiiiustaiK'es into an orosinist, -will arcomj)any 
the aliicnty of youi deiiartuie aftei the blessing, by a sacred 
minuet or an easy * (Hoiia ’ 

Immense imptovemtMit • says the well-regulated mmd, winch 
miintermittingly rtjoices iii the Nt'wPolici*, the Tithe Commutation 
Act, the ])enny-j)oHt, and all guarantees of human advancement, 
and Inw no moments when eonseivative-ietormmg inUdlect takes 
a nap, while iniHginatnin <hK‘s a little Ttayisin by the sly, levelling 
in legiet that deal, old, blown, crumbling, putuiesque mctlicieiicy 
IS every wheie giving place to s[)ick-and span iiew-painted, new- 
vai lushed efficiein'y, which will yield endless diagiams, plans, 
elevations, and sections, but alas* no picture Mine, I feni, is 
not a well-n'giilated mind it has an occasional tenderness foi 
t»ld abuses , it liiigeis with a certain tonrlness over the days of 
nasal eleiks and top-liooted paisons, and has a sigh lor the 
ilepaited shades of vulgar eriois So it is not sinpiising thai 
I lecall with a fond sadness Shepperton Church as it w'as ni the 
old days, with its outer coat of rough stueeo, its red-tih‘d loof, 
its heterogen(*ous w^indows jiatched w’lth dc‘sultoiy hits of painted 
glass, and its little flight of stops with their wooden rail running 
up the outer wall, aucl leading to the sehool-chihlien’s galleiy 

Then insides what dear old (|uanitnesses ’ which I began to 
look at with delight, even when 1 wras so eiude a membei of the 
eongiegatiuii, that iny nuise hnind it necessary to provide* for the 
leiiiforcemeiit of my de*votioiial patience by sinuggliiig biead-and 
butter into the sacred eelifiee Then* was the* ehaneel, giiaieled 
by t\\e» little cherubini looking uiie*umfoitably sepieezed between 
areh and w^iill, and aele>rneel with the ebcutehooiis of the Oleliiiiiort 
family, wdneh slmwed me incxha’istible jiossihilities of ineamiig 
ill their blued-red hands, then death's-heads and ei eiss-bones, their 
leopaiels’ jiaws, and Maltese crosses Theie were niserijitions on 
the panels e»f the singing -galleiy, t(*lhng of benefaetions to the 
lK>e)i of Shopper ton, with an involuted elogane*e of e^apitals and 
final flemiishes, whie'h my al]»habt»tic erudition traced w’lth ever- 
new dedight No benches in those days , but huge reiomy pews, 
nmnel wdiwdi dewout chureh-goeis sat duiing ‘lessons,^ trying to 
look any wheie else than into each other’s eyes N<» low partitions 
allowing you, with a dreary absence of eontrast and mysteiy, to 
see everything at all moments , but tall daik panels, imdei whosji 
shadow I sank with a sense of retirement through the Litany, 
only to feel with more intensity my burst into the conspienousuess 
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of public life i^hen I wae made to stand u]) on the seat dining 
the psalms or the singing. 

And the singing was no mechanical affair of official routine , it 
h.ul a diama As the moment of psiilinody approached, by 
some pioccsB to me as mysteiious and untrai'cable .is the ojicning 
of the flowers or the breaking-oiit of the stais, a slate n]ipeaicd in 
front of the gallery, advcitising in bold charaitcrs the psalm 
about to be sung, lest the sonoious annoiiiuuuiient of the clerk 
should still leave the bucolic mind in doubt on that head Tlicn 
followed the migiation ot the clerk to the galleiy, where, in 
(ompany with a bassoon, two key-bugles, a carpenter undei stood 
to hav(* an aina/ing power of singing ‘counfei,' and two lissci 
inimical stais, lie formed the cum piemen t of a chon regaided iii 
Shej)])erton as one of distmguisheil attraction, occasionally known 
to diaw lieareiH from the next ]Knish The innoiatioii of hymn- 
books was as yet tiiidi earned of, even the New Version was 
regarded as a soit ot melancholy toleiance, as pait of the 
common degeneracy in a time when puces had dwindled, and a 
cotton gown was no longei stout enough to last a lifetime , for 
the lyinal t.iste of the best hemls in Shepi»eiton had been ioinied 
on Sternhold and Hopkins But tin* gieatest tiinmjibs ot the 
Slieppeiton (hoir were reseived for the Sundays when the slate 
announced an Am'hem, wuth a dignified abstuience tiom paitn’iilai 
isatioii, both woids and musu lying fai beyond the reach of the 
most ambitious amateur in the congiegation — an anthem in 
whieh the key-bugles always laii away at a great pace*, whih» the 
bassoon eveiy now and then boomed a flying shot aftei them 
As foi the clergyman, Mi Gilfil, an excelli'iit old gentleman, 
who smoked veiy hmg pipes and pi cached veiy short sermons, I 
must not speak ot him, oi I might be* temjded to tell the story o{ 
hiR life, which had its little lomante, as most lives Ila^e between 
the agt's of teetotum and tobacco And at present 1 am concerned 
wuth quite another sort of eleigyman — the Rev Amos Kniton, 
who did not come to Sheppertou until long aftei Mr (Jilfil had 
departed this life— until after an interval in wdiich Evangelicalism 
and the Catholic Question had begun to agitate the nistic mind 
with eontroviTSial debates A Popish blacksmith had produced 
a strong Protestant reaction by declaring that, as s(M>n as the 
Emancipation Bill w^'ns passed, he should do a groat stroke of 
business in gridiions, and the disinclination of the Sheppertou 
parishioners generally to dim the unique glory of St Lawrence, 
rendered the Church and Constitution an affair of thoir business 
afld bosoms A zealous Evaugelical pieacher had made the old 
fiounding-board vibrate with quite a different soit of elocution 
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from Ml (riUirs , the liymn-hook Iind alninst Hupeinedf^d thf Old 
and New Verhioiis , and the {?ieat wjiituo I)e^\h ^ere erowded 
with n(‘w faeeH fiom diHtant cotneih ut the jiaiibh- peiluph fioin 
DiHrtentnn; ehapelh 

You am nut imairiiun^, I liope, that Amos Tlajton was the 
ineuiubent ot SheppeiUm He was no Hueh thiiif,^ Tlio^e vreie 
days when a intm could hold thiee siiiall livings, staive a cuiute 
a-piece on two ot them, and live lawlly himself dn the thud It 
was so with tlio Vicai of Shej»pei ton , a vic.ii given to bucks and 
Tiioitar, and theieby iiinniiuc into debt tai away in a noithem 
comity -wlio ex«eut(Ml his Mt'aiial tunctions towaids Shei)]»eiton 
by poiketing the sum of thirty live jHainds ten ])(‘i anmini, the 
net mi^jdus leniaimng to him fiom the pioeeods of tliat living, 
after the disbuiseiiKMit of cnghty jiounds as the animal sti])end ot 
hia curate And now, jmiy, can you solve im the following 
problem? iLvcn a man with a witc and six ilnldien let him 
be obbgfvl alwa}^ to exhilwt himself when outside his own dooi 
in a suit of black bioadcloth, such as ^Mll not undeimine the 
foundations of the Establishment by a paltry j)lobeian glossiness 
or an unseemly whileuess at the edges , m a snowy ciavat, which 
IS a serious iiivestmeiit of laboni in the hemming, stai clung, and 
ironing de]).ii tmenls , and in a bat whn*li shows no symjdum of 
taking to the hideous doitnne of expiMliemy, and shaping itself 
aceoiding to (iKuuistanees , let him have a parish Luge enough 
to create an (»\tenial nciessity foi abundant shoe-leathei, and un 
internal necessity lor abundant ]>eef and mutton, as well as poor 
enough to lecpiiie liequcnt priestly t oiisoLitioii m the sliajio ol 
shillings ainl sixpences , and, lastly, let him be eoinjielled, by lus 
own jnide and othci people’s, to dress lus wife and rhildreu with 
gfmliiity fiom bonnet si i mgs to shoe-stiings By what iirocess of 
division can the sniii of eighty ]>ouuds ]>ei annum be made to }ield 
a (pioticiit whuli will ctive? that man’s w’cekly expenses ? This 
was the problem jireseiiti'd liy the position i»f the Kev Amos Bai ton, 
as curate of Rl’cjipeiton, rathei more than tw’^enty yeais ago 

What was thought of this jnobloin, and of the man who ha<l 
to woik it out, by some of the well-to-do inhabitants of Sheiipeitoii, 
twm ytais or iiu>re aftei Mr Barton’s arrival among them, you 
shall heal, it you will aei^ompaiiy mo to Oioss Faim, and to the 
fireside ol Mis I^itten, a childless old ladv, who had got rich 
chiefly by the negative proiess of K]>endiiig notliing Mis J’atten s 
passive aeeiimulatiou of wealth, through all sorts of ‘ bad times,’ 
on thtt farm of which she had Is'en sohi tenant sinei* hei husband’s 
death, her epigrammatic neighlKmr, Mrs, Hackit, sareasticaby 
accouukd for by supposing that * sixpences grew on the bents of 
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Cioss Farin’, while Mr Hackit, expressing his views more 
literally, reminded his wife that ‘money breeds money ’ Mr and 
Mrs Hiiekit, fiom the neighbouring farm, aie Mia Tatten's 
guests this evening , so is Mi Pilgiim, the doctor fiom the 
neaiest market- tovrn, who, though o<*eaHioiially affecting aiisbu ratio 
fins, and giving late dinneis with enigmatic side-dishes and 
poisonous ]H)rt, is never so comfortabh* as wdieu he is lelaxing 
his piofessional legs in one of those exeelleut faimhouses wlieie 
the mice me sleek and the mistn^ss sickly And he is at this 
moment in clover 

For the fliekeriiig of Mis Patten s bnght fire is rctlected in 
Jiei blight coppei tea-kettle, the home-made luufiins glistisi with 
an inviting siuculence, and Mre Patten’s nieee, a single lady of 
fifty, wdio has refused tlie most ineligible* oflc‘TS out of devotion to 
her aged aunt, is pouring the iich cream into the fragrant tea 
with a disci eet liberality 

Reader • dul you ever taste siieh a cup of tea os Misa Gibbs is 
this moment handing to Mr Pilgrim ? Do you know the dulcet 
strength, tlie nnimatiiig blandncas ot tea siifliciently bleniled with 
leal farmhouse cieam? No -most likely }oii are a misei.ible 
town-bred leadei, who think of*cieam as a thinnish white liuid, 
delivered in infinitesimal jiennywoiths down aiea steps, or 
])erliaj)s, from a presentiment of calves’ brains, you icfiain fiorn 
any la<*teal mldition, and lasp youi tongue with unmitigated 
bohea You have a vague idea of a milch (owas probably a 
white plaster animal standing m a biittei man’s wimlow, and you 
know nothing ot the sw^eet histoiy ot geinuiie eieam, such as Miss 
Gibbs’s how it was this moiiimg in the nddeis ot the large sleek 
beasts, us they stood lowung ajiatieiit imtreuty under tlie milking- 
shed , how it fell with a pleasant iliythm into Betty's piiil, 
sending a delicious incense into the cool an , how it W'as earned 
into that temple of moist cleanliness, the dairy, wheie it quietly 
separated itself troin the meaiiei elements of milk, and lay m 
mellowed whitem'ss, leady fur the skimmmg-ihsh which tians- 
ferred it to Miss Gibbs s gkiss cream-jug If 1 am light m my 
conjecture, you are unai'quaiiited with th<* higlii*st jioasibihties of 
tea , and Mr Pilgrim, who is holding that cu]) in his hand, has 
an idea beyond you 

Mrs Uackit declines cream , she has so long abstained from 
it with an eye to the weekly buttei-momy, that abstinence, 
wedded to habit, has liegotteu aversion She is a thin w^oman 
voth a chronic liver-complaint, wdiich would have secured her 
Mr Pilgrim’s entire regard and unresolved good word, even if 
he had not been m awe of her tongue, which was as shaip as his 
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own lancet She haw broii^'ht her knittinj; — no fnvolinis fancy 
knitting, hut a Mil)staiitjal woollen sto(‘knig , the chek-dtek 
of her kmttiiuf-neoilles m the ruiininjj acconip.inimeiit to all 
hei coiiverwitioii, and in hei utmost enjoyment of rimuIitic; 
a fiiend'ri self-Hatisfaction, she wa« never known to spoil a 
Btockin;? 

Mrs Patten dues not adiniie this e\ci‘sHive cluk-chekin^ 
activity QuicHcenee in an easy-ihaii, uiidei the sense of lomjiound 
mteiest jierpetually accMiniulatmg, has lorn; seemed an ample 
function to 1 m*i, and she does hei inalevolenci» gently She is a 
pietty little old W’oiiian of eighty, with a dose cap and tiny Rat 
white curl^ Toiiiid hei face, as natty and uiisoiled and iinjiriahle 
as the »vaK(‘n image of a litth' old lady undei a glass-e^ise , oiicu* a 
l.idyVmaid, and mariied foi her heiiiity She used to adoie hei 
husband, and now die adoies hei nioney, cherishing a cpuct 
hlood-i eliitioif s liatied toi liei iiiec'p, Janed. (tiblis, who, she 
knows, expects a large legacy, and wdioni she is detennmed to 
disai>]Kant llei money shall all go in a lump to a distant 
I elation of hc‘i husband’s, and Janet shall be StMved the tioiilJe 
of pri lending to ciy, liy hiiding that she is h*tt with a miseiahle 
pittance 

Mis J*nttc'ii has innie lespect fm her neighbour Mr Hac^kit 
tlian for most people IMr tlackit m a shiew^d substantial man, 
whose advic*e about ciojis is alwniys woith listening to, and who is 
too well ort to want to boirow money 

And now that we aie snug and warm with this little tea-paity, 
while it IS fieezing with Februaiy bitterness outside, we will 
listen to wdiut they me talking about 

*So,’ said Ml Pilffiim, wuth his mouth only lialf empty of 
muifaii, ‘you had a low iii Bhepperton (Inn eh last Sunday I 
was at Jem Hood’s, the bassoon mini s, tins inormng, attending his 
wife, and he sw'eaih he’ll heievenged on the liaison — a eonfouiided, 
method LStical, in*cldlosomo chap, who must he putting his finger 
m every pie What was it all about ? ’ 

‘O, a passill o' nonsense,’ said Mr ILu'kit, sticking one 
thumb lietwecn the. buttons (»f Ins c‘apacums waistcoat, and 
retaining a pinch of snuff with the othei — for ho was ])ut 
moderately given to ‘the cups that cIicct but not inebiiate,’ 
and had already finished his tc'a , ‘ thc^y began to sing the 
wedding pa.ilm for a new'-mained coujde, as pietty a psalm sin’ sis 
pretty a tune as any in the jnayer-book. It’s bc'en sung for 
every new-miirned couple since I w'as a boy. And what can U* 
better f’ Here Mr Hackit stretched c.»ut his left aim, threwr bai^ 
his head, and broke into melody — 
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*0 wlmt a liapm thiug it is, 

And jo>lul foi lo we, 

Jticthieii to d^ell tugethei iii 
J'Vieiulship and unity 

But Mr Barton la all ioi the liyiniiB, and a Mat o’ musir aa I 
can't join in at all ’ 

* And BO,’ said Mi Pilgiim, icc‘aUinf; Mr Hnckit fioni lyucal 
rcininiscciicps to mu r.itivc, ‘ lie called out Silence ’ did lie ? 'when 
he got into the pulpit , and gave a liynin out himsell to Mime 
meeting house tune / ’ 

‘Yes,’ s.iid Mrs Hiukit, sttmjung towaids the candle to pick 
up a stiUli, ‘and tuiii(*d as ksI as a turkey cock 1 olteii say, 
wlicu lie jneachch aliout meekness, he gives himsell a sla]) in the 
face He’« like me — he’s got n temjiei of his oviii ’ 

‘ Bather a low' 1 )um 1 fellow, I think, Baiton,’ said ]\Ir Pilgiim, 
who hated the Bev Amos for tw'o leasoiis — because he had 
called 111 a new doctoi, recently sctlh**! in Sliepperton , and 
hi'causc, lieing himself a d.ibhler m dnigR, he had the creilit ol 
having euied a ]utie]it of Mr Pilgiim’s ‘They say his fatliei 
was a Dissenting slioeinakei , and he's half a Dissenter himself 
Why, doesiit he ineaeh extempore in that cottage up here, of a 
Sunday evening * 

‘ Tchuh ' this was Mi Haekit’s favoinxtemteijeetion — * that 
])i caching witlioiit book's no good, only when a man h.is ti gift, 
iirnl has the Bihle at Lis fmgeis’ cmls It was all very wi*ll for 
Pany— he’d a gift , and in my youth I’ve heaid the Kanteis 
out o’ dooiB 111 YoiksJure go on for «n hour oi two on end, 
without evei stieknig fast a minute There was one cle\w chap, 
I loimmibcr, as used to say, “You’ri' like the wood-jngeon , it 
says do, do, do all day, and never sets ahout any woik itself” 
That’s bunging it home to people But our jiarson’s no gift at 
all tliat way , he can jireach as g(S)d a sermon as ne«<l be heard 
when he writes it down But when lie tnes to jireach W'l’out 
book, he rambles about, and dnesu't stick to his text , and every 
now and then he flounders about like a sheep as has east itself, 
and can’t get on its legs again You w'ouldii’t like that, Mrs. 
Patten, if you was to go to chiiieh now' ?’ 

‘Ell, dear,’ said Mrs Patten, falling back m her cliair, and 
lifting iij) her little w'lthered hands, ‘what ’iid Mr Gilfil say, if 
he was worthy to know the changes as liave come alnmt i’ the 
church these last ten yeais? 1 don't understand these new 
|Oit o’ doctrines When Mr Barton comes to see me, lie talks 
about nothing but my sins and niy iiec*d o’ mariy Now, Mr, 
Hackit, I ve never been a sinner. _ Fioni the fust beginning, when 
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I went into service, I al ya dul my duty by iny cmplyers I was 
n good wife ns any in tlic county -never aj[cgiavated niy liusband 
The 4*heose-fa(jtoi used to nay iny checHc was al’ys to be depended 
on, TVe known women, uh then cbeches s'^elled a hlunne to be 
seen, when tluMi liii.sl)aiids had eouTit(‘d on the eheese-nioney to 
make up then leiit ^ and let tlny'd thiee gowns to my one It 
Pm not to be Kav(*d, I know a many as are in a bad way ]>ut 
it's well foi me as I can't go to chinch any longei, toi if th* old 
BingUH aie to be done away with, theie’ll be nothing left as it 
was m Ml Patten’s tune , ami wdiat’s moie, I heai you’ve 
settl(*d to pull the (huioh down ami luald it up new?' 

Now the fact was tliat the Rev Amos Raiton, on his last 
visit to Mis Patten, had uiged hei to enlarge* hoi pioimsed 
suhsenjitioTi of twenty poiimK lejnebeiiting to her that she was 
only a stewaid »t hei riehes, and that sin* could not spend them 
mole toi the gioiy of Clod than by giving a heavy subseiiiitiou 
towaids the lebiiilding of Sht‘ppeiton (Jhuich a piaetn al precept 
which was not bkedy to sniuoth the way tt) hei aciepfame ot his 
theological doctune Mi Hmkit, who laid moie doetiiiinl 
enlightenment than Mis Patten, had be(*u a little shoekc‘d by llie 
heathenism of bei speech, and was gkul ol the new tuin gi\en to 
the subject by tins <(uestioii, addiessed to bun as (huiehwardc*!! 
and ail autlioiity in all paKudinil matt<TS 

‘All,' he answeietl, ‘the paisou's hotheied us into it at last, 
and we’ie to begin jmllmg down this spiing Ihit wc haven't got 
money enough yet. T was for waiting till we’d made up the 
sum, ami, for my part, I think the eoiigiegation's fell oft o' late , 
though Ml Raituu says thats because there's been no loom loi 
the jieople when they’vi* eoiiie You see, the coiigicgatiou got so 
laigc m Paiiy’s lime, tlie peoj)le stood in the aislc*s , but theie’s 
iievei any «’iowd now, as 1 can see ’ 

‘ Well,' said Mis Haekit, whon good n.ituie began to act now 
that it w'as a little in eoiitradietion with the dominant tone of the 
conversation, like Mi Raiton I think he’s a good sort o' 
man, for all he’s not o^erbuithon'd i’ th’ uppei storey, and liis 
wife’s as nn*e a lady-like woman as I’d wish to sec How nice 
she keeps her ehildien ’ and little enough money to do't with, 
and a delicate creatur— six cliildien, ami anotliei a-eoming I 
don’t know how they make both ends meet, I’m sure, now her 
aunt has left ’em Rut I sent 'em a cheese and a sack o' 
potatoes last wei'k , that’s something tuwrards filling the little 
mouths.’ # 

^ Ah > ’ said Ml Haekit, ‘ and my wife makes Mr Barton a 
good stift* glass u' biaudy-and-water, when he comes in to supper 
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alter liw (*ott*tif;e pieiiehiiifij TheiMiHoii likoh it , it puts a l»it i/ 
roloui mt«» hirt taco, .nul iiiakos him luok a <lo<il liaiidMinioi ' 

This alluhion to hianily aml-watoi su^^eHto*! to Miss (ili!>l's tln» 
mtio<luotioii of tlio lupior docaiitois, now tliat tlio loa was iloaiod 
away, foi iii Imoolio c^odoty five and twenty yeais ai*o, the huniaii 
animal of tho male s<*x waa undeistood to be jioipotiudly atliiist, 
and ‘ Homothim; to dunk ’ was aa nec'essaiy a * condition of thought ’ 
as Time and Spac'o 

‘Now, that (ott.ige pi(‘aoliing,* said ]Mi Pilgiim, miviiig 
hims(*lt a stioiig gl.isa of ‘cold without,’ ‘I was talking about it 
to oui Par son Ely tho othei day, and he do(‘sn’t appiove ot d 
at all He said it di<l as nnuh haiiii as good to give a too 
tannii.ir asj)oot to loligioiis teat lung That was what Ely said - 
it does as much h.iim as good to give a tt)o l.nniliar aspect to 
religious toaihing * 

Ml Pdgiiin gonoially sjiokc w'lth an intcamittont kind of 
spluttci , indt'od, on*' ot his patients hael obseaxod that it was a 
pity siidi a ihwoi man had a ‘’pediment' in his sjioooh Hut 
when he to wdiat ho oom*oivod the jath of Ins nigiiinent or 
tin* point of his )oko, he iiKUitlnHl out his woids witli slow 
eniiihasjs , as a hen, when advertising h<‘i aecoin honuMit, passes 
at iiiegulai intoivals fiom pianissimo semupiavers to foitissimo 
eiotdiots He tlnmght this speech of Mw Ely’s p.uticnl.nly 
metaphysK al and piofound, and tin* inoio decisivi* oi tho quostion 
Ixiause it WMS a geneiality which lojaosented no paiticulais to his 
mind 

‘ Wt‘Il, 1 don t know alxnit that,’ sanl Mis Hackit, who hail 
always tho oouiago of hoi o]anioii, ‘hut T know', some of uui 
lahouieisand stockmgois as nsediiovoi to oomo to olinnh, ooino to 
the oottago, and that’s hotter than never hearing anything gorsl 
tiom w'eek’s end to w'eek’s end And there’s that Tiaek Society 
as Ml Harton has hegiin — Ivo seen more o' tlie pooi pe>>ple with 
going tracking, than all the time I’ve lived in tho paiish bofou* 
Ami thoie'd iionl bo st)in(*tliing done among ’em , f»n tho dunking 
at them Benefit (Jliibs is shameful Tlieie’s liaidly a ate.idy man 
or steady wroman eitliei, but what’s a Dissenter ’ 

Duiiiig this speech of Mrs Haokit’s, Mr T’llgnm had ernitteil 
a sueo>easioii ot little smuts, something like the treble giunts of a 
guinea pig, whnhwere ahvays wuth him the sign of siippiessed 
disappioval But he nevei contradicted Mrs Haekit- a woman 
whose ‘ pot-luck ' w'as alw'ays to be relied on, and who on her swle 
had unhinited leliaiice on hlecding, hlisttuing, and draughts 
•Mrs Patten, howev'ci, felt equal disapiirubatiou, and had no 
reasons for suppressing it. 


0 
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‘ Well,’ hlje reinarkedi ' I’\p heart'd of no good from interfering 
Avith oiie'rt neighl)ourrt, poor or iieh And I hate the sighii 
women going about tiajieRiiig fiom houne to houfte in all w’eatheis, 
wet 01 diy, and coming in witli their jietticoatrt dagged and tlieii 
ahocH €^11 ovei mud .I.inet wanted to join in the tracking, but I 
told her I’d Lave nobody tiacking out o’ my house , when I’m 
gone, she may do as hlic likes I never dagged my petticoats m 
M// life, and [’\e no opinion o’ that soit o’ leligion ’ 

‘ LIo,' said Ml llackit, who was fond of soothing the aceibities 
of the femimne mind with a jocose com])l]ment, ‘you held your 
petticoats so higli, to sliow’ ytnii tight ankles . it isn’t everyliody 
as likes to shoAv hei ankles ’ 

This joke met Avitli geneial acteptanee, even from the anuhlied 
.Faiiet, whose ankles were tally tight in the sense of lortking 
extiemt'lv wjiiet'zetl hy hei hoots But Janet seemed always ti» 
nientify liei.^olf wuth her aunt's peisonality, holding her own 
under jnott'st 

Uiidei eoA'ei of the general laughter the gentlemen leplenished 
then glasses, Mi Pilgiim attempting to give his the charattei of 
a sturup-dip liy ohseiviiig that he ‘must be going’ Miss 
Gibbs sei/etl tins ojiiioitunity of telling Mrs Haekit that she 
Husjieeted Betty, the tlaiivinaid, of tiymg the best liot'on tor the 
sheidieid, Avheii he sat u]) with hei to ‘helj) brew’ , wdieieiipon 
Mis Hackit lejihed that she hail always thought Betty false , and 
Mrs l^atteii ^ald there Avas no haeoii stolen when .s^c was able to 
manai^e Mr ilaekit, who often eomplaincd that lie ‘ncvei saw 
the like to women Avith then maids —he never had any tiouble 
Avith Ins men,’ avoided listeiiiiig to this diseussion, by laisnig the 
ipiestion of A( tches with Mi Pilgrim The stieam of conveisatiun 
had thus diATiged , and no mine Avas said about the Rev. Amos 
Barton, who is the main objeet of interest to us just now So 
we may leave (boss Farm without waiting till Mrs Hackit, 
lesolutely doninng her clogs and wrapjimgs, renders it incumbent 
on Mr Pilgniu also to fulfil his fiequent thieat of going 



OHAPTER II 


It was hajipy foi th<‘ llt‘\ Amys Barton that he did not, like usi, 
ovoilioar the I’onveisatioii leoorded iii the Jast ehapti'i Indeed, 
what uioitiil IS tlieie ot ns, ^ho would find his satisfaction 
onliaiKiMl by an o]»j)orl unity of compaiint; the pietiue he, jnesents 
to hiiiiMelf of his own doling, with the pietiae they make on the 
mental letiim of his neij»hhouis? AVe aie i>ooi jdaiits Inioyed uii 
l)y the ail -vessels of oui own loiveit alas toi us, if \ve not a few 
pinches that empty us of that windy self suhsistenco ^ The very 
eapiicity foi gooil would qo out of us For, tell the most 
impassioned oiatoi, suddenly, that his wiy is awiy, oi his shut- 
lap hanging out, and that he is tickling ])ep])le liy the oddity of 
his iieison, instead of thrilling them hy the eiuMgy of Ins peiiods, 
and you would lutallibly dry up the spiiiig of liis eloquence 
That iR a deep and wide saying, that no miiaele can he wi ought 
without faith — without the woiker s tailh in himself, as well as 
the leeipieut’s faith in him And the gieatei jiait of the 
woikei’s laith in himst'lf is made up of the faith that otheis 
believe in him 

Lot me be jiorsuaded that my neighhoiii Jenkins tonwders me 
a blockhead, and I shall mwei slime in con\erhation wutli him 
any more Let me discover that the lovely IMuelie thinks my 
squint iiitoleiahh*, and I shall novel be able to fix hei blandly 
with my disengaged eye again 

Thank heaven, then, that a little illusion is left to us, to 
enable us to be useful and agieeuble — that wc don't know’ exactly 
what our fi lends think of us — that the world is not made of 
looking-glass, to show us just the figure we aie making, and just 
what IS going on heliiud oui hacks ^ By the help of dear 
friendly illusion, we aie able to dream that w’e aie charming — 
and our faces w’oar a k*coiniiig air of Belf-possesHioii , we are able 
toadream that othei men aduuic our talents -an<] our benignity 
IS undisturbed , w’e are able to dieam that we aie doing much 
good — and we do a little. 


IP 
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Thus it was with Amos ]>arton on that very Thin stlay evening, 
when he was the subject of the conversation at Cross Farm He 
had been dining at AIi Farquhai^ the secondary stiuiie of the 
paiish, and, stimul.il ed by unwonted giavies and port wine, had 
l)eea deliveinig his o})ininn on afKiiih paiochial and extia-paiochial 
with ( onsideiable animation And lie was now leturning home 
111 the moonlight- a little iliill, it w tine, for he had just now no 
gieatcoat comp.atib]e ^ith eleiual dignity, and a fur boa lound 
one’s neck, mth a wateipioof cape ovei ones shouldeis, doesn’t 
f lighten aw.iy tlu‘ cobl tiom one’s legs , but entirely unsusi»iei(»uK, 
not only (»f Mi ilackit’s estimate of his oiatoncal pi»weis, but 
also of the eiitical leinaiks passtHlon him by the Misses Faiquhai 
ns soon as the di.i\Mng-io<im diwir had closed behind him Miss 
Julia hati obseived 1h.it she nci'ci heaid any one sniff so fiightfiilly 
•IS Ml Ballon did she had a gieat mind ti> oti’ei him hei pocket- 
liandkei chief , and Miss Aialiella wondened why he always said 
he W’as going jar to do a tiling He, excellent man • was 
meditating flesh pastoial c'xeitions on the monow , he would set 
oil toot his lending lilnaiy , in w'liuli ho had mtiodiiced some 
books that w'ould be a pietty sharp blow to the Dissenters —one 
espeemlly, pin poi ting to be wiittim by a w'oiking man, ivbo, out 
ot imic zeal toi the welf.nt* of Ins class, took the tiouble to wain 
them in this way against tliose hyjMH‘ntical thnwes, the Dissenting 
pieaeliers The llev Amos Barton piofoundly beluwtMl in the 
existeiite of that woikmg man, and had thoughts of wiitiug to 
Inin Dissent, he eonsideied, w’oiild have its head biiiised iii 
Hluqipei ton, foi did he not atkiek it in two ways? He preached 
liOW-Chuieh do( trine as evangelical as anything to be heaid in 
the IndepeiidcMit Chapel , and ho made a High*Churc*h .issertion 
of eeelesinstieal poweis and functions Cleaily, the Dissenters 
would feel that ‘the juirson’ w’as too many foi them Nidhing 
like a mail wlio Cimibiiies shiew'dness with eneigy The wisdom 
of the seipt'iit. Mi Baiton eonsideied, was one of his strong 
points 

Look at him as lu» wnnds thiough the little diuiehyaid ’ The 
Hilvt'i light that falls aslant on cliuieh and tomb, enahh's you to 
sev his slim black figuu', made all the Hbmiiier by tight pantaloons, 
us it flits past the jiale giavestones He wralks with a cpuck steji, 
and is now rapping with shaip dei ision at the vuaiage door It 
is opeuiHl without delay by the nuisi*, (H>ok, and housemaid, all 
at once — that is to say, by the lobust maid-of-all-work, Nanny , 
and as Mr Barton hangs up bis hat in the passage, you sec* t^at 
a narrow face of no partieulai complexion - even the small-pox 
that has attac'kecl it seems to have been of a mougiel, mclefinite 
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kind with featiiios of no particular shape, and an ey«! of no 
particular expression, is sui mounted by a slope ot bald ness j^eiitly 
nsiiii; fioin blow to down You jiidf^e him, nightly, to be about 
forty. The house is quiet, for it is half-past ten, and tlie ehildien 
have long liecn gone to IxmI Ho opens the sitting-ioom door, 
but instead of seeing his wile, as he exiieetcxl, stitching wnth tlie 
nimblest ot fiiigeis by the light ot one candle, lit* timls her dis- 
pensing with the light of a cuiidlo allogetluT Sin* is softly 
pacing up and down by the led liielight, holding in hei aims 
little Waltei, the yeai old liaby, wdio looks o\<*i her shouldei 
with laige wule-ojien eyes, while the patient mothci p.its his 
biuk with hei soft hand, and g]ances w'lth a sigli at the heap ot 
laige and small stockings l>ing niimended on the table 

She was a lovely w'oinon — Mis Amos Ihntoii, a huge, tair, 
gentle Madonna, with thick, close, cdiestnut enils beside her well- 
lounded c'heeks, and with laige, tendc’i, shoit-sighted eyes The 
flowing lines of her tall figure miulc the limju'st dress look grace- 
ful, and h(‘i old fiayed black silk seenu‘d to repose on her bust 
and limbs with a idacid elegance and sense of clistmetioii, in 
strong eontiast with the uin*asy sense ot being no fit, that seemed 
to exjiress itself in the iiistling of Mrs Farcpihar s f/ros ih Naphs 
The eajiR she woic would have been iiroiiounc t‘d, when olf hei 
head, utteilv hea>y and hideous -foi in those days c‘ven fashion- 
able caps \ieie large and floppy , hut surmounting hei loiigaiehed 
neck, and mingling theii holders ot eheu]) lace and nhhon w’lth 
her chestnut curls, they seemed iuiiacl(*s ot successful iiiillineiy 
Among strangeib she was fahy and tremulous as a giil of fifteen , 
she blushed cnmsoii if any one ajipeahxl to liei ojiiiiion , yet 
that tall, graceful, siihstaiitial piesence was so imjiosiiig in its 
mildness, that men siioke to her wuth an agieeable sensation ot 
timidity. 

Sootlimg, unsjieakable charm of gentle womuuliood ’ which 
supersedes all acquisitions, all accomplishments Yon would 
never have asked, at any period of Mis Amos Bai ton’s life*, if 
she sketched oi played the piano. You would even perhaps have 
been rather scandalised if she had descended fiom the serene 
dignity of hftnq to the assiduoub uniest of (hintj llapity the 
man, you would have thought, whose eye will lest on Im in the 
pauses of his fiicside leading-- whose hot aching foiehead will he 
soothed by the contact of her cool soft hand —who will reciover 
himself from dejection at Ins mistakes and failures in the loving 
li|htofher uuieproaching eyes ' You would not, jieihajis, have 
anticipated that this bliss would fall to the share of precisely such 
a man as Amos Barton, whom you have already surmised not to 
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have the refined sensilnlities foi vhieh you mitjht have unarmed 
Mrs l5artoiih ijiialities to l)e destined hy jiie-estabhshed liaiinony 
Hut I, foi one, do not <jrnidf;e Amos Hai ton this sweet wife I 
have all my life had ii sympathy foi mongiel unjifainly do^^s, who 
an* nobody’s j»ets , and I w'ould riith«*i suipiise one of them by a 
pat and a pleasant moisel, th.iu meet the eondeseendiu^; advaiiees 
of the lov<*liest Skye t(*nier who has his (iishion by iiiy lady’s 
ehair That, to be sure, is not the way of the W'oild if it 
hap]ieris to see a fellow ot tine j)io])oitioiis and niistoeiatie mien, 
wdio maken no Jaur yw/s, and wins j»oldeii ojniiions fiom all soits 
of men, it stiau^htwMy jntks out foi him the loveliest of unmained 
women, and s.iys, 77feee would be a jiropiu mateh ’ Not at all, 
say I . let that sueeessful, well-shapeii, discreet, and able ^^eiitle- 
man ]>nt up with somethiiu; less than the b('4 in the iiiatiimonial 
dejiaitmenl , and let the sweet woman £?o to make sunshine and a 
soft pillow for the jiooi devil whose le^s aie not models, whose 
eftorts aic often lilundeis, and whom pjeneral "ets moiekieks than 
halfpeiiee She — the sweet woman — will like it ns W(*ll , foi her 
Hublime (Jipadtv of loving will have all the inoie scope, and I 
veutuie to h<iv, Mis Hai ton’s natiiie would never have giowii 
half so angelie if she had mained the man you wasild peihajis 
have had in >our eye tor hei — a man with sufheient imonie 
and abuud.nit jieisonal nhtl Hesides, Amos w^as an atfeetionate 
husband, and, in his w'ay, valued his wufe as his best ti ensure 

Hut now he has shut the floor behind him, and said, ‘Well, 
Milly t ’ 

‘Well, deal ” was tin* eorrespondmg giceting, made eloquent 
by a smil'' 

‘So that young la'^eal won’t go to sleej) * Can't you giv(‘ him 
to N aniiy ? ' 

‘ Why, Nanny has been busy ironing this evening , but I 
think 111 takf’ him to hei now^ \nd Mis Haiton glided 
towaids the kitchen, while her husliaud ran upstairs to put ini 
his mai/e-f‘oloiiied fliessmg-gow’ii, in which costume he was 
quietly filling his long lujic when his wufe returned to the sitting- 
nxmi Maize is a eoloui that dwidedly did vof suit his com- 
plexion, and it IS one that soon soils , why, then, did Mi Harton 
select it loi domestn* weai l*erhaps because he had a knack of 
hitting on the w^iong thing in gaib as well as in giaminar 

Mrs Hjiitoii now lighted hei candle, and seated herself b(»fore 
her heap of stockings She* had something disagreeable to tell 
her husband, but she w'ould nut emter on it at on<‘e ** 

‘ Have you had a nice evexung, dc*ai ? ' 

‘Yes, pretty well Ely was theie to dinner, but went away 
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rathoi early Miss Arabella is Rcttiiipf hei cap at Inni with a 
vengeance Hut I deii’t tbink he’s much smitten T’vc a imtion 
Ely’s engaged to Bome one at a distance, and will astonish all the 
laches who are languishing foi him lu'ie, by bunging home his 
1)1 ide one of these days Ely’s a sly dog , he’ll like that ’ 

‘Did the Faiquhnifl say anything about the singing last 
Sunday?’ 

‘Yes , Faiquhai said he thought it was time the're was somt* 
im]>rovement in the chon But he was lathei scandalised at mv 
setting the tune of “ Lydia ” He says he’s always lieaiing it as 
he passes the Iiideiieiident meeting’ Hen‘ Mi I5ai ton laughed 
— he had a way of laughuig at ciitnisnis that othei jieojile 
thought damaging- and theieby showed the lemainder of a set of 
teeth which, like the lemnants of tho Old (jiiaid, weie few'^ in 
nuinbor, and \eiv much the woise for w"(‘ai ‘But/ he continued, 
‘Mis Faiquhar talked the most about Mi Biidniain and the 
Oountesb She has taken uji all the' gossip about them, and 
wanted to con\eit me to her oi)inion, but I told her pietty 
fltroiigly w’hat I thought * 

‘Deal me’ wdiy will people take so much imuiih to find out 
evil about otlieiH 1 have had a note from the Oountess «ince 
you went, asking us to dine with them op, Fiiday ’ 

Heie Mrs B*irton i cached the note from the nianteljnece, and 
gave it to hei husband AV’‘e will look ovei his shouldei while he 
reads it — 

‘ Sw'EKTEST Milly— Bniig yoin lovely face with youi 
husbainl to dine wuth us on Fiiday at seven — do If not, I will 
be sulky wutli you till Sunday, when I Bhall be obligc'd to sec 
you, and shall long to kiss you that veiy moment Youis, 
accoiding to your answer, ClAiinLiNE (’zeklaski ’ 

‘Just like her, isn’t it*?’ said Mis Baiton ‘J siipjiose wt 
can go ? ’ 

‘Yes, I have no engagement The dlerical Mecdiiig is to- 
morrow, you know ’ 

‘And, dear. Woods the butihei called, to say he must have 
some money next w'eck He has a ]»aynn'iit to make up ’ 

This announcement made Mi Bniton thoughtful. He piifled 
more raiudly, and looked at the fiie 

‘ I tliink I must ask Hackit to lend me twenty ]>ouiuls, foi it 
•is nearly two months till Lady-day, and w^e can’t give Woods our 
last shilling ’ 

‘I hardly like you to ask Mr Hackit, dear — he and Mrs, 
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Hackit have been bo very kiinl to us , they have sent us so many 
things lately ’ 

‘Then I must ask Oldinpoit I’m goinj? to write to him to- 
moriow moiiiing, foi to tell him the airaiigemeiit Tve bctni think' 
mg of about having seivice in the workhouse \vhile the chmeh 
IS being (ml urged If he agiees to attend serviec theie once oi 
twice, the otlier jieople will coim* Net the large fish, and you’re 
sure to hav(* the small fiy ’ 

‘1 wish we could do without boi lowing money, and yet T 
don’t sec how' we can Pool Fred must liavm some new shoes , 1 
couldn’t let him go to Mis Pond’s yesteiday because liis toes 
were iieejung out, di'ar child • and I can’t let him walk anywheio 
except in tlie gaiden lie must have a pan before Sunday 
Ileally, boots innl shoes aie the gieatest tioiible of my life 
Eveiy thing else one can turn and turn about, and make old look 
like new , but iheie’s no coaxing boots and shoes to look bettci 
than they aie ’ 

Mis Barton was jilayfully under\'aluiiig her skill in meta- 
morphosing holds and shoes 8he bad at that moment on hei 
feet a pair of sli|»p(nR which had long ago lived thiough th(‘ 
prunella [diase of th(*ii existeniv, and weie now lunniiig a 
lespiH'tahle caieer as black silk slippi'rs, having been neatly 
coveicd with that mateiial by Mrs Bai ton’s owm neat fingms 
AVuiidciful fingers those! they weie nevci empty, foi it she 
wrnit to sjxmd a few houis with a friendly paiisliionei, out came 
her thimble and a ])icce of calico or muslin, which, before she 
left, bad become a mysterious little gainient with all soits of 
hemmed in- and outs Sin* was even tiying to persuade liei 
husband to leave off tight paiiLiloons, because if he w’ould weai 
the ordinal y gun-cases, she knew she could make tliem so well 
that no one would Mispect the sex of the tailoi 

But by this tune Mi Bai ton has finiAhed his pijie, the candle 
begins to bum low, and Mis Bai ton goes to see if Nanny has 
succeeded in lulling Waltt'i to slecj) Nanny is that moment 
putting him 111 the little cot by his mothei’s bedside , the head, 
with its thin wavelets of brown hair, m4ents the little pillow , 
and a tiny, w^axtui, dimpled fist hides the rosy lips, foi baby is 
given to the infantine i»eeeadillo of thumb-sueking 

Ho Nanny could now' join m the short evening prayer, and all 
could go to lu^d 

Mrs* Barton earned upstairs the remainder of her heap of 
BtockingB, and laid them on a table close to Ikt bfklside, whero 
also she placed a warm shawl, lemoving her candle, before she 
|mt it oat, to a tin socket fixed at the head of her bed. Her 
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liudy very weaiy, l)ut hci heart was not lioavy, m binte of 
Ml Woods the Imteliei, and tlie tiansitoiy natuie ot slioo-leathei , 
foi hoi heart so oveiflowod with h)\(*, slio felt muo she was iieai a 
foiiiit.iin ot love that would eaio foi husband and babes boltoi than 
she could toicfscc , so she was soon asloep But alxmt half ]»ast 
h VC o'clock in the inoinin«(, if thcie wcie any anufcls watihin" 
lound hei bed and aiif^els might be glad of such an ofliec — they 
saw Mis Baitoii use up quietly, caieful not to distiub the 
slumlMSJiig Amos, who was snoiing the siioie ot the just, light htr 
tandle, piop herselt uiiright with llie jullow^, thiow’ the waiiii 
shawl loiind liei sliouldeis, and lenew hei attack on the hea]) of 
undaiiii'd stockings She dained away until slit' heaid Nanny 
stilling, and then diow’siness" came with the dawn, the (audio 
was jint out, .ind she sank into a doze But at nine o’t'hx k she 
w'as at tin* bieaktast- table, busy uitting bri.ul-and buttei toi ii^e 
huiiLnv nioutlis, while Nanny, baby on ime aim, in losy (hecks, 
tat net k, and lught-gowm, biouglit in a jug of hot milk .ind watei 
Neaiest hei niotln’i sits the nineyeai-old Patty, the eldest child, 
whose sw'eet fan ta,ce is alieady latlier gia\e soinetiims, and who 
always wants to lun u]>staiis to save mamma’s h'gs, winch gt*t so 
tilled of an (•\eniiig Tlieii theie aie foui othei bhnid heads — two 
boys and two giiK, giadually d(*t leasing iii sizt‘ down to Chubby, 
w'ho IK making a louiid O of hei mouth tineciuve a bit of pajM’s 
‘baton ’ Papa’s attention was dividixl be*tw'(‘en potting Chiibb}'^, 
lebuking the noisy Fied, wdiieh he did with a sonicwh.it i‘X(essivo 
sliaipness, and eating his own Ineakfast He bad not yet look(*d 
at Mamma, and did not know^ that hei cheek was }>alei than 
usual Piiit l^atty wiiisperod, ‘ Mamina, have you tin* headaelio 'f ’ 

Happily coal was cheap in the neiglilMiuihood ot Shejipeiton, 
and Ml ILukit would any tune let his hoisos diaw a load foi 
‘the jiaison’ w'lthout eh.uge , so thcie was a lilazing tiic in the 
sitting-ioom, and not without need, for the \i(‘aTage gaiden, as 
they looked out on it fiom the bow-window, was hard with 
Iilaek fiost, and the sky had the white woolly look that poitdids 
snow 

Bieakfast ovci, Mi Baiton mounted to his study, and 
occupmd himselt iiithefiist place with hiskttei to Mr Oldiiqioit 
It was very iiiueh tlie same soit of letter as most eleigynien 
would' have wiitten uiidei the same cireumstaiices, cxf(*pt that 
instead of />erambiilate, the Ilev Amos wiote jy/vnmbulate, and 
instead of ‘ if haply,’ ‘ if hapjnly,’ the contingency indicated being 
Jhe loverse of happy Mr Barton had not the gift of perfect 
a( curacy in English orthography and syntax, whndi was un- 
fortunate, as he was kuow'ii not to be a Hebiew Bcholur, and not 
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in the least bUMpeoted of beiui; an accomplished Grecian Those 
lapses, in a mini avIio IukI ^oiie tlnouj^h the Eleusiman mysteries 
of a iiniveiaity education, surpused the youii'^ ladies of Ins jiarisli 
extremely , esjnicially tlie Misses Fanpihnr, whom he liaii once 
addressed in a letter as Deal Mads , iiiipareiitly an .ihliieviation 
foi Madams The jieisons least ourprised at tlie Kev Amos's 
defteieiicaes weie his elciical brethien, who had gone thioiigh the 
mysteries tliomselveb 

At eleven o’clock, Mi Bat ton walked forth in cajie and l»oa, 
with the sleet diiving in Ins fare, to lead jnayeis at the woik- 
hoiise, ouphuiHtK'ally called the ‘ (^ollege ’ The Oollege 'was a 
huge Hijuaie stone building, standing on the best aiiology tor nn 
elevation of giound that eould he seen for about ten miles lound 
Sheppeiton. A Hat ugly ilistriet this , depressing enough to look 
at even on tlie hiightest ilays The n)Mds aie black wntli coal- 
dust, the 1)1 u k houses dingy with smoke , and at that time* — the 
time of handloom wcaveis— ‘eveiy olhei cottage had a loom at its 
window', whole you might sex* a pale, sickly-lookmg man oi womuii 
pressing a nanow chest against a boaitl, and doing a sort ot 
treadmill woik with Ic'gs and arms A tioiiblesomc* distiict foi a 
eleigyman , «it least to one who, like Amos Baiton, iindcn stood 
the ‘eiire of semis’ in something nioie than an ofheial sense , foi 
ovei and .ibove the lusticj stupidity fuiiiish(*d by the farm- 
labouieis, the miiieis In ought obstieperous animalism, and the 
weavers an aei id Kadicahsm and Dissent Indeed, Mis Hackit 
often ol)served that the eollieis, who many c)f them earned lietter 
wages tli.in Mi Baiton, ‘)mssed tlieii tune m dcung iiotbmg ])ut 
swilling ale and sinokiiig, like tJie beasts that i>eiish' (speaking, 
we may piesume, in a leinotely unalogieal sense) , and in some of 
the «vle house* coiiieis the dunk was flavoured by a dingy kind of 
infidelity, something like iiusings of Tom Paine m diteli-water 
A ceitain amount ofieligious evcitenient eieatc‘d by the popular 
pleaching of Mr. l^airy, Aniob's piedeeessoi, had nearly died out, 
and tlie leligious life* of Shepperton was falling back towaids 
low-w'atei mark Hoie, y«ui peiceive, was a teinble stronghold 
of Satan ; and you may well pity the Rev Amos Barton, who 
had to stand single-handed and summon it to surrender Wo 
read, indeed, tliat the walls of Jencho fell down before the sound 
of tiumpets, but w'e nowhere he4ii that tliose trumpets were 
hoarse and feeble Doubtless they were trumpets that gave 
foith clear nngjiig tones, and sent a mighty vibration thiough 
brick and mortal But the oiafoiy of tlic Rev. Amos rcwmblefj 
rather a Belgian i ail way-horn, which shows praisewoithy intentions 
inadequately fulfilled He often missed the light note both in 
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ptiMic and private oxbortation, and a little angry in con- 
sequence For though Atnos thought hiiiihelf stioiig, he <lid not 
;feel hnnself stiong Nature had given him the opinion, hut not 
tlie seiiwtion Without that opinion ho would probably never 
have worn (Minbruj bandh, but would have been an excellent 
cabinotniakei and deacon (»f an Tiidejiendent church, as his father 
was }M*forc him (he was not a shoemakei, as Mi Pilgiim hail 
reported) He uiight then have bnitfeil long and loud in the 
coiiiei oi Ins jiew in (Inn Stieet Ohajicl , he might have iiuhilged 
in halting rhetoiic at piayei -meetings, and have sjioken faulty 
Kiigliwh in pm ate life , and these little infiriiiities would not 
h.iv<* prevented him, fconest faithful man that he was, fiom being 
a binning light in tin* Dissenting eiiele of l>ridgc])oit A tallow 
dip, of the long eight deseniitioii, m an excellent thing in the 
kitchen (andlestick, and Betty’s nose and eye are not sensitive t(» 
the (lirteience between it and the hiiest wax , it is only when yon 
stick it in the sil\(‘r <‘flndlestick, and intiodiue it into the 
(liVi\\iiig-TooTn, that it seems ])lehe].in, dim, and lueflectnal Alas 
tor the AN 01 thy m.in Avho, like that candle, geU himself into the 
wioiig jilace • It IS onh the \eiy hugest wmls wlio will b(‘ able 
to ni»pi(‘ciate and jnty him- who will disei^rn and Jove sincerity 
of jiiiipose amid all the bungling feeblem^ss of aebievemeiit. 

But now Amob Baitoii has made hib way lliiough the sleet as 
f.u as the College, has thiowii of! his hat, lapr, and boa, and m 
leading, iii the dreaiy stone-ilooied dining-ioom, a jxntion ot the 
moining soivice to the inmates seated on the benches betuic him 
Ueiiicmber, the New Pool law had not yet come into oiieiatioii, 
and Ml Baiton was not acting as paid clmidaiii of the Union, 
but as the jiastor who had the erne of all souls in liib pniish, 
pau]»ei as w**ll Uh other. After the piayeis he always addiessed 
to them a shoit <liscourse on some subject suggested by the lesson 
foi the day, btiiving if by this nutans some edifying matter might 
find its way int(j the pauper mind and conscience— iierhaps a 
task as tiyiug as you could well imagine to the faith and 
j)atieii(M> of any honest clergyman For, on the veiy fust bench, 
these weie the faces on which his eye hud to rest, watching 
whethei there was any stining under the stagnant surface. 

Right m front of liim — probably because he was stone-deaf, 
and it was deemed moie edifying to hear nothing at a bhort 
distance than at a long one— sat ‘Old Maxuin,* as he was 
familiarly called, his leal patronymic remaining a mystery to 
most jicrsons. A fine philological sense discerns m this cognomen 
an indication that the pauper patnaich had once been coiiHidered 
pithy and sententious in his speech , but now the weight of 
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ninety fivt* yoais lay heavy on liis tongue aw well as on his eais, 
and h(i sat Ix^fuie the (lori^iiiau with ])iotiude(l dun, and 
munching month, and i*ye'< tint seemed to hnik at eniptinesH 
Ne\t to him b.it Toll Fod^e - known to the maj^istiaey of hei 
etmnty as Maiy a one eyed 'woman, 'with a siaiied and 

Heamy faee, tlie nmst notonoua lehel m tin* woikhouse, said to 
have onee tin own hei hiotli over tin* niasteis eoat-tails, and who, 
in spite ot iiatiiie’s app.neiit sah'i^u.nds aijfuiist that tontiiifjeney, 
had (‘onti ihut(‘d to tlu' pt i petiiation oi the Fodi^e ehaiaetenslns 
111 the jH.rson of a small hoy, who was hehavin^; iiauj^htily on one 
of the l)aek heiiehes Miss Fodj^i* fixed lier oiu* sore eye on Mi 
Bui ton with a soit ot haidy detiance 

Beyond this memb(‘i of the sollei sex, at the end of the heiiih, 
sat ‘Silly .Jim,’a yoiiii'' man atflnted with hydi oeephahis, 'wdio 
rolled hiH head fiom Mde to side, and i^azed at the ])oint oi his 
nose Tln*se weie the suppoiteis of Old Maxum on his light 
On his left sat Mi Fitihett, a tall fellow', who had onee been 
a iootmun in the Oldinpoit family, ami in that giddy (‘levation 
had enuneuted a iNmtemptiioiis oimuon ot hoih'd beef, wbieli bad 
been tiaditionally Inindeil down in Shepp(>iton as the duett tause 
ofhiH ultimate lediietion to pauper commons His ealves weie 
now shiimkt*!], and Ins haii was giey without the aid ot powdei , 
hut he still tamed Ins elnn as it he weie loiisenms of a stiff 
eiavat , he st*t Ins dilapidated hat on v\ith a knowing im‘lination 
towards the left eai , and whin he was on fieltlwoik, he caited 
and lineal ted the mannie with a soit of lluiikey giaee, the ghost 
of that jaunty denieuiioiii with wliith he used to uslui in my 
lady's imnniiig visittns The flunkey iiatuie was nowht‘U* eoin 
pletely subdinsl but iii Ins stoiiiaeli, ami he still dividetl society 
into gently, gentiy’s tlimkt‘js, and the })t*ople who piovidetl toi 
them A eleigvman withoiitra flunkey v\.is an anomaly, belonging 
to neithei of tJiese classes ]\Ji Fitcbt‘tt had an iiit‘piessjhle 
tciiihmcy to diowMiiess undei spmtual instruetion, ami in the 
lecuirent legulanty with which ho dozed ofl* until he nodded and 
awukeil himself, In* looked m»t unlike a jneeo ot m(*chanism ingeni- 
ously contiived foi measuring the length of Mr. Baiton s diseouise 
Ferfeetly wide-awake, on the contiaiy, was his left-hand 
neighboiif, Mis. Brick, one of those Iniid undying old woinep, 
to whom age seems to huv^e given a netwoik of wi inkles, as a 
eoat of magic aTinoui against the attacks of w'lnters, waim or 
cold. The point on which Mis Brick was still sensitive — the 
theme on which you might possibly excite her hojie and fear-- 
was snuff. It seemed to bo an emlxilming powdet, helping her 
soul to do the ofhee of salt 
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And now, eke out an audience of which this fiont benchful 
was St sample, with a certain number of lefractory children, over 
whom Mr Sin.itt, tin* iiiastei of tho workhouse, eicicised an 
iiate suiveillance, and 1 tlunk you will admit that the univiTHity- 
taiijiht clergyman, whose' olii(*c it is to bniig home tlu* gospel to 
a handtul of sinh souls, has a sufficiently luiid task Foi, to 
have any chance of suci^ss, short ot miiadilous inteiveiition, ho 
must bring his geogiajilncal, <‘hionological, eKCgotical mintl pietty 
neaily to the jiaupei point of view, or oT no view , he must ha\e 
some approximate conccj>tioii ot the mode m whuh the iloctiines 
that ha\e so much vitality in the ]ileiium ot his own brain will 
compoit themselves ni mnio — that is to say, in a brain that is 
neither gc'ogiajiliical, chionological, noi exegetical ft is a flexible 
imagination tliat can take such a le.ip us that, and an admit 
tongue that can ada])t its speech to so uniainiliar a position 
The Rev Amos Raiton had iieithei that flexible imagin.ition, nor 
tliat admit tongue He talked «>f Israel and its sins, ot cboseii 
vessels, of the Paschtd lamb, of blood as a medium of leeoneiliation , 
and be stmve in this way to convey leligious tiuth within tench 
of the Fudge ami Fitclndt mind This veiy moining, the first 
lesson was the twelfth chapter of Exodus, and Afr Barton’s 
exposition turned on unleavened broad Nothing in the world 
inoH' suited to the simple understanding tlian instruction through 
familiar tyjics ami symbols’ But there is always this danger 
attending it, that the intcicst oi com])iehenBion of your hearers 
may stop short i)ie(asely at the point wfficie youi spiritual 
interpietation begins And All Baiton this moiniiig succeeded 
m carrying the paiijiei imagination to the dougb-tub, but un- 
foitunatcly was not able to cany it upwaids fioiii that wcll- 
knowm object to the unknown truths which it was intended to 
shadow foith 

Alas ' a natural incapacity for teadiing, finished by keeping 
‘trims’ at Cambridge, where them aie able mathematn lans, 
and butter is sold by the yanl, is not apjiaiently the medium 
thiough whicli Chnstian doctiiiie will distil as welcome dew on 
withered souls 

And so, while the sleet outside was turning to unqucbtioiiable 
snow, and the stony dining-ioom hKiked darker and diearic.r, and 
Afi Fitehett was nodding his lowest, and Air Spratt was boxing 
the boys’ cars wuth a constant iinforzandoy as he felt more keenly 
the approach of dinnei-time, Mr Barton wound up his exhortation 
With something of tho February chill at his heart as well as his 
feet Mr Fitehett, thoroughly roused now the instniction was 
at an end, obsequiously and gracefully advanced to help Mr. 
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Bartun in piittiiii; on hw cajm*, 'while* Mrs. Brick nibbed her 
'Withered forefim:^eT loimd awl lotind hei little shoe-Klmped snuff- 
box, vainly seeking ioi the iimtion ot ii piiioh I ean't help 
thinking that it Mi Hai ton liad shaken into that little box a 
small ])oition of Seotili high diied, he might have pioduecd 
something more like .111 amiable emotion m Mis Brick's mind 
than anything she had telt iiiidci his rnoi mug's exjiosition ot the 
uuleav(*ned biead But oui good Amos laboiiied und(‘i a 
deheiency of small tact as well as of siiiall cash , and when he 
observed the action ot the old w'oman s foiefingt'i, he said, 111 his 
bniwjue way, ‘ So your snulf is all gone, eh ? * 

Mis Bulk's i-yes twinkled With the visionaiy hope that the 
parson might be intending to ie])leiiish bei box, at least mediately, 
thiough the pieseiit of a small eoppei 

‘All, wtII * yim'll soon be going wdieie there is no inoie snuti 
^ You’ll be ill need of meicy then You must lomembei that you 
may have to seek toi iiieiiy and not Inid it, just as you're seeking 
foi snuff ’ 

At the fiist Hontenee of this admoniiiuii, the twinkle subsided 
tiuni Mis Bilik's eyes The lid of her box went ‘ click and 
hei heait w^as shut up at the same moment 

But now Ml Baitons attention was tailed foi by Mi Sjnatt, 
who was iliagging a small and unwilling ho^y tioin the leai Mi 
Spratt was a small feat in ed, hmall-statnic*il man, with a lemaik- 
able ])()wei ot language, mitigated by hesitation, who inipieil him* 
self on exjnessiiig unexeeptioiiable sentiiiients in uiiexeeptionablo 
language on all 01 1 .isioiis 

‘Ml Baitoii, sii aw - aw^- exnise my tiesjiassing on your 
time -aw — to beg that you will administei a rebuke to tins boy , 
he is -aw— aw — most mvcteiate 111 ill-behdviouj dining service- 
tune ' 

The mveteiate culpiit was a bi»y of seven, vainly contemhng 
against a cold in his nose by feeble sniffing But no soonei hatl 
Mr Spratt utteied his mipeaebment, than Miss Fodge rushed 
forw^aid and plaetMi he-isolt betwe£»ii Mr Baitoii and the accused 
‘TJiat’s wty child, Miistei Barton,' she exclaimed, fuithei 
manifesting her maternal instincts by applying her apioii to her 
offspiing's nose ‘ He's al’ys a-fiiidin' faut wi' him, and a-poundm' 
liim for nothin' Let liuii goo an’ eat his roost goose as is 
a-smellin' u]) m our noses while we’re a-swaUenng them greasy 
bioth, an’ let my boy alooaii ’ 

Ml Sjiratt’s small eyes flashed, and he was in dangeit of 
uttering sentiments not unex<x?ptionable liefore the clergyman , 
but Mr. Bartun, foieseeing that a prolongation of this episode 
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would not Re to edification, said ‘ Silence • " in his severest 
tones. 

‘ Let me heai no aliuse Youi hoy is not likely to hehavr 
well, if you set him the exum]ile of liein^ txiucy ’ Then stoojnm; 
down to Mastei Fodi?e, and taking him by the shouldei, ‘Do you 
like beini* beaten ^ ' 

‘ No-a ' 

‘Then wliat a silly boy you aie to be naughty ff you weie 
not naughty, you wouldn’t be luMteii Hut it you are naughty, 
(bid will be aiigiy, as well as Mi Sjiratt , and Ooil lan laini you 
for evei That will be vrorse than being beaten ’ 

Master Eodges (ountenanee was neithei affiimative iioi 
negative of this pioposition 

‘But,’ continued Mi Haiton, ‘if you w'lll b(‘ a good b(»y, (Jod 
will love you, and you will glow uj) to be a gootl man Now, 
let me heai next Tliiiisday that you have Ix'en a good boy ’ 

Mastei Fodge had no distinct vision of the beiu'fit that wiaild 
accrue to him from this change of couises Hut Mi Haiton, 
being awaie that Miss Fodge had touched on a ibdicate sub)e(t ui 
alluding to the roast goose, was deteimmi'd to witness no moie 
polemics betw'eeii hei and Mi Spiatt, so, saying good moiiiiiig to 
the latter, hi‘ hastily left tlie College 

The SHOW' was falling m thickt'i and tliukei fi.ikes, and 
ali(‘ady the VKW.ige-gaiden was cloaked in white as he jiassed 
tliiough the gate Mrs Haiton heaid him ojicn the dooi, and 
ran out of the sitting-room to meet him 

‘I’m afraid youi feet aie veiy wet, deal Wliat a teiiible 
11101 ning * Let me take your hat Youi sli])pers aie at the fare ’ 

Ml Haiton'w'as feeling a little cold and cioss It is diilidilt, 
when you liave been doing ilisagieealde duties, without piaise, on 
a snowy day, to attiMid to the very ininoi morals. So he showed 
no lecogmtion of Milly’s attentions, but sinijdy s.iid, ‘Fetch me 
my dressing-gown, will you ? ’ 

‘ It /& down, dear I thought you wouldn’t go into the study, 
because you said you would lettei and numbei the books foi the 
Lending Library Patty and 1 have b(*eii coveiing them, and 
they are all ready in the sitting-KKim ’ 

‘ Oh, I can’t do those this inoining,’ said Mr Barton, as he 
took oft his boots and put his feet into the slippeis Milly had 
brought him , ‘you must put them away into the jiarloui ’ 

The Bitting-ioom was also the day nuisery and sehooboom , 
aiif! wliile Mamma’s back was turned, l)wkey, th'e second Iniy, 
had insisted on superseding Chubby in the gunlam^e of a heiulless 
horse, of the led-wafered species, which she was diawmg round 
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the room, so tliat when Papa opened the dooi Chubby was gmn;? 
tongue enorgetieaJly 

‘Milly, some of these childien must go away 1 want to 
be quiet ’ 

‘ Yes, dear Hush, Chubby , go with Patty, and see what 
Nanny is getting foi oui dinner Now, Fied and Sophy and 
Hickey, helj) me to cany these books into the parloui. Theie 
aie thiee for Hiekciy Cany them steadily ’ 

Pofia meanwhile settled hiinself in his easy-ehair, and took up 
a work on Episeojiaey, which he had from the Cleneal Hook 
Society, thinking he would hnish it and return it this afternoon, 
as he \ras going to the Clerical Meeting at Milby Vieaiage, where 
the Hook Society had its headqimrteis 

The Cleneal Meetings and Hook Society, whn*h had been 
founded some eiglit or ten inonths, had hud a noticeable efte( t on 
the Ri*v Amo^ Harton When he first came to Sbeppeiton lie 
was siin])ly an evangelical clergyman, whose Chnstian expcneiues 
hail eommenced under the teaching of the Rev Mi Johns, of 
(iiin Street Chapel, and had been eonsolidati^d at Caiubiidge 
under the lufiuenee of Mi Sim(*on John Newton and Thomas 
Scott weic his doctrinal ideals , he would have taken m the 
(ihrihiimi Obsetoet and the Jirconf, if he could have atioided 
it , his anecdotes were chiefly of the pious-jocose kind, current 
in Hissenting eiicles , and he thought an Episcopalian jEstablish- 
nient unobjectionable 

But by this tune the effect of the Tiactariaii agitation was 
beginnmg to be felt in backwaid jnovineial legions, and the 
Tractanan satiie on the Low Chuich paity was beginning to tell 
even on those who disavowed or resisted Tractanan (loetrines 
The vibiation of an intellectual movement was felt fioni the 
golden head to the luiry toes of the Establishment , and so it 
came to ])ahs that, m the distn«'t round Milby, the market- 
town close to Shepperton, the clergy had agiee-d to have a clerical 
meeting every montli wherein they would exercise their intellects 
by discussing theological and ecclesiastical questions, and cement 
their brotherly love by cbscussing a good dmnei. A Book 
Society naturally suggested itself as an adjunct of this agreeable 
plan , and thus, you perceive, there was proviBion made for ample 
friction of tlie clerical mind 

Now, the Rev Amos Barton was one of those men who have 
a decided will and opinion of their own , he held himself bolt 
upright, and had no self-distiust He would, march W317 
determinedly along the rood he thought best , but then it was 
wouderfiilly easy to convince him which was the best road. 
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And so a very little unwonted leading and unwonted diwussion 
made him see that an EpiBcopaliaii Establishment was iniieli 
nioie than unobjectionable, and (»n in.iny other ])oints he began 
to feel that he held opinions a little too fai -sighted and profound 
to be ciudely and suddenly communicated to ordinary minds 
He was like an onion that haa been nibbed with sinees the 
strong original odour was ble.nd(*d with soinething new and 
foieigu The Low-Church onion still offended lefined Iligh- 
Church noatiils, and the n(*w spice was ui welcome to the palate 
of the genuine onioii-eatei 

We will not ac(‘om 2 )any him to the Clerical Meeting to day, 
because ive shall jirobably want ty go thitlier some day wlum 
he will be absent And just iiovr 1 am bimt on intioducing 
you to Mr Biidmaiii and the Countess (ViCilaski, with whom 
Mr and Mis Baiton oie invited to dine to-moirow 



CHAPTER III 


Outside, the moon is Hlieddmi; its eold lipht on the cold snow, 
and the white -bearded fir tiecs lound Ctinip Villa are eastiiipf a 
blue shadow across the white i^iound, while the Rev Amos 
Baitun ainl his wife aie aivlibly ciushiiiL: the cusp snow beneath 
then feet, as, about seven oVlock on Friday eveninj?, they 
appiuaidi the dooi of the abov (^’iiamed desiiable (‘oiintiy lesidence, 
containinif dining, bieakhist, and drawing rooms, et(‘, situated 
only halt a mile from the niaiket-town of Milby 

Inside, theie is u blight fiie in the dniwiiu;-iooni, castiiiif a 
pleasant but inicertain li^jhf on the dclaato silk dress of a lad} 
who H lecliniug behind a screen in tin* coinei of the sofa, and 
allowing you to discern that the Inui ot the ^rentleman wrho is 
seated in the aim-chaii op]iositc', wnth a new^iMpei ov(‘i his^ 
knees, is be<*oium;i de<Tdedly giey A little ‘ Kiiuf (‘harlcs,’ wuth 
a crimson iibbon loiuul liis neck, wdio has been lyintr culled up 
in the veiy middle of the heaith-iug, has just dis(*overed that 
that zone is too hot foi him, and is pimpinc: on the sofa, 
evidently with the intention of aecommodatiiiu: liis jieison on the 
silk pown On the table theic aie tw'o w'av-i audios, wdiieh will 
be litjhted as soon as the expected kiuM'k is heaid at tin* door 

The knock is heard, the eandles are lighted, and piesently 
Mr and Mrs Raibni are nslieied in — Mi Raiton eicet and 
cleiical, in a faultless tie au<l ^hllUTU' cranium , Mis Ilarton 
graceful in a newly turned black silk 

‘Now this IS chaiming of you,’ said the Countess Ozeilaski, 
advancing to meet them, and emlnacing Milly with careful 
elegance ‘ I am really ashamed of niy selfishness in asking my 
friends to come and see me in this frightful weathei ’ Then, 
giving her hand to Amos, ‘And you. Mi Barton, whose time is 
RO precious * But I am doing a good «leed in diawmg yon away 
fn>m youi labours I have a plot to jii event you from inaityris- 
ing yourself’ 

^^ile this gre*ctiug was going forw^aid, Mi Biidiuain, and .fet 
the spaniel, looked on with the air of aetois who hud no idea of 
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by>play. Mr Biidinain, a stiff and rathei thick set niiin, gave 
liiH welcome with a liiboined coidiality It was astonishing how 
vciy little* ho ichcmblod Ins b(*autifiil sister 

For the Countesb Czerlaski was undeniably beautiful As slie 
Hen,ti*d heiself by Mrs Barton on the sofa, Milly’s eyes, inele^el, 
lestcd — must it be confessed? — chiefly on the details of the 
tasteful diess, the ri<»h silk of a pinkish lilac hue (Hie (^ountcbs 
always woic delicate colouis in an evening), the Idack lace pelerine, 
and the black lace veil flilling at the back of tlie hinall (‘losely 
bi aided head For Milly had one wt*nkn(*ss -don’t love her any 
the less foi it, it was a pietty woman’s weakness — she w’lis 
fond of diess , and often, when she was making iij) her own 
economical millineiy, she had romantic visions how nne it would 
be to put on really handsome stylish things to ha\e veiy stiff 
balloon sleeves, foi exainjile, without which .i woman's diess was 
nought 111 those (hi}s. You and I, bs), lendei, have our weakness, 
have we not^ which makes us think foolish things now and then 
Pei haps it may he in an e\(*essive adiriiiation for small hands 
and feet, a tall lithe figuie, large dark eyes, and daik silken 
braided hair All these the Oount(*ss possessed, and she had, 
inoreovoT, a delicately formed nose, the least bit curved, and a clear 
biunette complexion Her mouth, it must be admitted, lecedwi too 
much fiom hei nose and chin, and to a jnoplietic eye tinea timed 
' nut-crackeis ' iii advanced age. But by the light of hie and 
waX'Candles that age seemed very far ott indeed, and you wmuld 
have said that the Countess wiis not moK* than thirty 

Look at the two women on the sofa togethei ' The laige, 
fair, mild-eyed Milly is timid even in friendship it is not easy 
to her to speak of the af lection of which hei heait is full The 
lithe, dark, thin-hpped Countess is racking her small brain for 
caressing words and charming exaggerations 

‘And how are all the cherubs at home*?' said the Countess, 
stooping to pick up Jet, and without waiting foi an answ(»r ‘ 1 
have b(*en kept indoors by a cold ever since Sunday, or J should 
not have lested without seeing you What have you done with 
those wretched singers, Mr Baitoii?’ 

‘ Oh, we have got a new choir together, which will go on very 
well with a little practice I was quite determmed that the old 
set of singers should be dismissed I had given oidcrs that they 
should not sing the wedding psalm, as they call it, again, to 
make a new^-mariied couple look ridiculous, and they sang it in 
defiance of me 1 could put them into the Ecclesiastical Court, 
if I chose for to do so, for liftiug up then voices in church in 
opposition to the clergyman.’ 
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‘And a nioHt whulcHoiiie discipline that would ho/ buid the 
(Jouiitess , ‘indeed, you aie too patient and forheaiinj?, Mr 
Barton Foi my pail, 1 hwe my tenipei when I st'e liow tar 
you are from hem#? «i]»pie«*iatetl in tliat imRera])le SheppiTloii ' 

If, as IS ]>rohable, !M] Bat ton felt at a loss what to say m 
reply to the insinuated eompliment, it was a reliet to him that 
dinner was announced just then, and that he had to offer his arm 
to the (.'Ouiite''S 

As Mr Budiiiain was leading Mrs Baitou to the dining' 
room, he obvMved, * Tlie wu‘athei is very severe ’ 

‘Very, indeed,' said Milly 

Mr Biidiiiain htialied (‘onversation as an ait To ladies he 
spoke ot tlie W(*ath(‘r, and w^as accustomed to consider it umiiT 
three ])oiiitH of view as a question of (.lunate m genci.il, 
comparing England with othci coiintnes in this respeit, as a 
^Msrsonal question, iiKpiiiing how it atfectiMl his hwly inter] ocutoi 
111 particular , and as a question of inohahilities, discussing 
whether then* w'ould bti a change or a continuance of the pi (‘sent 
atmospheric <‘onditions To gentlemen lie talked politics, and lie 
read two daily pap(‘is expressly to quality hiinst*!! foi this iunction 
Mr Barton thought him a in.in of considerable jiolitical infomiar 
tion, but not of ]iv('ly parts 

‘And so you are always to h(»ld your CMeinal Meetings .at Mi 
Ely’s ''said the Countess, betwei'ii hei sjioonfnls ot sou|». (The 
soup was a little ovei-spicinl Mis Shoit of (/amp Villa, who 
was in the habit of letting liei lu‘st apartments, gave only 
moderat<‘ wages to her cook ) 

‘ Ye-.,’ sai(l Ml Baitoii , ‘Milhyisa cential place, and tlmrc 
are many conveniences in liaving only oik* jioint of meeting * 
‘Well,' continued the C'ountess, ‘every one seems to agiee in 
gmng the prcsTileme to Mr Ely Foi iiiy part, I 
admire him His pnwhing is too cold foi me It has no 

fervour — no heart I often say to my biothei, it is a great 
comfort to me that Shepperton Chnieh is not too far off for us to 
go to , don't I, Edmund ? ’ 

t ‘ Yes,' answered Mi Bndmaiii , ‘ they show us into such a bad 
pew at Milby- -just where thiui is a draught from that door. I 
caught a stiff neck the first time I went there ' 

‘ Oh, it is the cold in the pulpit that affects me, not the cold 
m the pew I was WTiting to my fiiend Lady Porter tins morning, 
and telling her all aliout my feelings Blie .and I think alike on 
such iiiatt(‘is She is most anxious that wlieii Sir William hal 
HU opportunity of giving away the living at their place, Dippley, 
they should have a tUoioughly zealous, clever man there 1 
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have been deseribins? a eeitain tneiid of iiiiiie to hex, who, J 
think, would he just to her mind And theie is su(*h a pretty 
reetoiy, Milly , Hhouhln^t I like t*» nee you the inihtiess of it ? ’ 
Milly smiled and Iduslied sli^jlitly The Rev Amos blushed 
veiy red, and gave a little enibariaRswl laugh — hi tould lately 
kee]) hiR iiiuseles within the limits of .i smile 

At this moment John, the man -servant, a]>pioa(hed Mrs 
Baiton wnth a giavy-tinium, jxid jilso with a slight odoui of the 
stable, whieh usually adluued to him throughout his indooi 
funetioiis John was ratln^i neixous , and the Ooiintess, happening 
to sp(»ak to him iit this inoppoitiine moment, the tureen sli]»ped 
and emptied itself on Mis Dai tons newly tinned bhuk silk 
‘Oh, lionoi > Tell Aliee to* eome diieelly and rub Mis 
Barton’s diesH,’ sriid the (\mntesK to tin* tu'inbling John, eaiefully 
abstaining fiom a[)pioaehing the gravy spinikled spot on the floor 
with hei own lilae silk But Mi Bndmain, wd'o had a stintly 
])rivate inteiest in silks, good-natiiiedly jumped up and applied 
his na])kin at oiue to Mis ]iai ton’s gow^ii 

Milly fi‘lt a little inw^aid anguish, but no ill temper, and tried 
to make light of the umttei tor the sake of John us well as others 
The Countess felt inwaidly thankful that hei own delieate silk 
had esi'uped, but threw out hiMsli luteijeetions of distiess and 
indignation 

‘Deal saint that }ou aie,’ she said, wdien Milly Uughed, and 
suggesteil that, as hei silk was not veiy glossy to begin with, tlie 
dim ])at(ih would not be mueh seen , ‘you d»«ft mind about these 
things, 1 know Just the same soit of thing hajipened to me at 
the Piiiieess Wengstein’s one day, on a i)ink satin 1 was in an 
agony But you are so indifiiuent to diess , and well you may be 
It is you who make dress jnetty, and not diess that makes you 
pK'tty ’ 

Alice, the buxom lady’s-niaid, wearing a mueh bettei dress 
than Mis Bai ton’s, now ajipeaicd to take Mi Bndmain ’s place 
111 letrieving the mischief, and after a gniat amount of supjile- 
iui‘ntaiy rubbing, eoinposuie was i(*Btoi(‘d, and the business of 
dining was coiitinned 

When John was reeoimtiug his aceideiit to tin* ecwik in the 
kit(‘hen, he observed, ‘Mrs Bartons a haniabic woman , I’d a deal 
boonei ha thiowed the gravy o’er the Countess’s hne gownd But 
laws • what tantrums she’d ha lieeu in arter the visitors w as gone ’ 
‘ You’d a deal soonci not ha’ thiowed it down at all, I should 
^hink,* lesponded the unsympathetic cook, to whom John did nof 
make love. ‘ Who d’you think’s to make gravy anuif, if you’re to 
baste people’s gownds wi’ it ? ’ 
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‘Well/ BuggeahMl John, humbly, ‘you should wet the bottom 
of the daree a bit, to hohl it fiom sli])pin^ ’ 

‘Wet your giaiiny*^ returned the e(M)k , a letoit which she 
prolubly regarded in the light of a redutUo ad ahsurdum, and 
whwh in fiwt icduecd John to silence 

Later on m the evening, while Jolm was removing the tea- 
tlnnga fiom the diawing-room, and brushing the crumbs from the 
talile-clotli with an aeeompanying hiss, Hiii‘h as he was wont to 
encourage himself with lu rulibing down Mi Bridmain’s horse, 
the Rev.' Amos Baiton drew from his ptx'ket a thin green-covered 
pamphlet, and, piescnting it to the CJoiintess, said — 

‘You were pleased, I think, with my sermon on Christmas 
Day It has b(‘en p]iiite<l in TVic Pulptt^ and 1 thought you 
might like a copy ’ 

‘ That indeed I shall I shall quite value the opportunity of 
reading that sermon Theie w’as such depth in it’ — such aigii- 
ment ’ It was not a seimon to be heard only once T am 
delighted that it should become generally known, as it will be, 
now it IS luinted Jii The Pulpit * 

said Milly innocently, ‘1 was so pleaw'd with the 
editor’s lottei ’ Ami she drew out her little pocket-book, wheie 
she carefully tieasured the editonal autograph, while Mi Bui ton 
laugluMl and blushed, and said, ‘ Nonsense, MilJy ’ ' 

‘ You sec,’ slie said, giving the letter to the Countess, ‘ 1 am 
very proud of the piaise my husband gets ’ 

The sermon in question, by the by, was an extremely 
aigumentative one on the Inearnalion , whicli, as it was pieadied 
to a congiegation not one of whom had any d(»ii])t of that 
doctrine, and to whom the Socmians thenun confuted were as 
unknown as the Aiimaspuins, was (exceedingly well adapttnl to 
trouble and confuse the Rheiipeitoniun mind 

‘Ah,’ said the Countess, letuiiiiug the editor’s letter, ‘he may 
well say he 'will lie glad of othei sitiiious from the same source 
But 1 'would rathci you should publish your seimons in an 
independent volume, Mr Baiton , it would be so desirable to 
have them in that shaiie For instance, I could send a copy to 
the Dean of Radlioiough And thcTe is Lord Blainey, whom I 
knew before he was Cliancellor I was a special favourite of his, 
and you can’t think what sweet things he used to say to me I 
shall not lesist the temptation to wiite to hun one of these days 
mm and tell him how he ought to dispose of the next 

vacant living in his idft ’ ^ 

^WhethtT Jet the spaniel, being a mudi more knowing dog 
was susjiected, wished to express his disapproval of the 
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CouTiteRH'B labt Hpeech, as not acnndant with his ideas of wisdom 
and veracity, I cannot say , but at thiK moment he jumped off 
liei lap, and turninj; Iuh back ujion her, placed one paw on tlie 
fender, and hold tlie other up to waim, as if affecting to abstract 
himself from the ciiiient of conveisation 

But now Mr Bridnicnu hi ought out the cliess-buard, and Mi 
Baitoii accepted his challenge to play a game, with immense 
satisfaction The Kcv Amos was very fond of chess, ns moat 
people aie who can continue through many yeais to ciente 
inteiesting vioissitudca in the gam(\ by taking Joiig-meditated 
moves "iMth then knights, and subscipiently iliseoveniig that they 
ha\e tlieieliy exposed their queen 

Chess is a silent game , and the Countess’s chat with Milly is 
in quite ail undertone- prol>ably ri'Iatmg to women’s matters 
that it '^ould be iini>erlment for us to listen to . so we will leave 
Camp Villa, and jiroieed to Milby Vicarage, uhere Mr Farquhar 
has sat out twt) edher guests with wheun he has been dining at 
Ml Ely’s, and is now rathei w'earying that leverend gentleman 
by Ins pi oti acted small-talk 

Ml Ely was a tall, daik-hnired, distinguished-looking man of 
three-and-thii ty By the laity of Milby and its neighbouihood he 
was regarded as a man of quite rcmaikable jiowers and leaimng, 
who must make a eonsideiable sensation in London pulpits and 
diawmg-iooms on his occasional visits to the metrojiolis , and by 
Ills brothel eleigy he was legaided os a discreet and agieeablo 
tellow Ml flly nevei got into a warm (hscussion , he suggested 
what might lie tliouglit, but rarely said what he thought himself, 
he never let eithei men or women see that he was « laughing at 
them, and he ncvei gave any one ^n opiioitiinity of laughing 
at him In one thing only he was injudicious He parted 
Ills daik wavy hair down the middle , and as his head was rather 
ffat than otherwise, that style of coiffure was nut advantageous 
to him * 

Ml Farquhar, though not a panshioner of Mr Ely’s, was one 
of his warmest admirers, and thought he would make an 
unexceptionable son-in-law, m spite of his being of no par- 
ticular ‘ family ’ Mr. Farquhar was siiH(*eptil)le on the point of 
* blood ’ — hiB own eireiilatiug fluid, which animated a shoit and 
somewhat flabby person, bemg, bo considered, of veiy siipenor 
quality 

‘By the by,’ he said, with a ceitam pomposity countei acted by 
ti hsp, ‘what an ath Baiton makth of himthelf, about that 
Bndmain and the Counteth, ath she callth heithelf After you 
were gone the other evening, Mithith Farquhar wath telling him 
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the ffoncijil o))nii(>n al)i»ut in tlio in'ii’hbourhood, and ho got 
qinto lod iiiid angiy IRotli ytair tlionl, he hohovoth tho wliole 
thtory about hoi INdihli liuthbaiid and hith wondoiful et.ln‘a])eth , 
and ath foi hoi wliy, ho thinkth lioi i)oifo<*tn>n, a woman ot 
liiutht loliiiod toolnigth, .nul no end of thtutt ’ 

Mr Ely smiled ’■Some }>ooj do would say om liiond Barton 
was not the lM‘st judiio ot nhnomont l'oilia])s tho lady tlatteis 
him a littlo, and wo men aio susoo]»tible Slu* goes to Shojijioittin 
Church every iSiiiiday — diaw’ii thoie, lot us supjioso, by Mi 
Bai ton’s olo<nionoo ’ 

‘ Pthaw,’ said Mi Fanjiihai ‘now% to rny mind, you have only 
to look at tliHt w'oman to thee what slio ith throwing hoi i‘ytli 
about when nho ooiiith into ohiiioh, mnl diothiiigin a wMy to attract 
attention I should thay, she’th tiiod of lior biotlua Ibidmaiii 
and looking out ioi aiiotliei biotlioi w'lth a thtiongoi taniily 
likoiioth Mithitli Fai((uliai itli veiy haul of Mithith Barton, 
'and ith (|uit(‘ dithti(‘tliod that she should .ithotlnato wuth tliuoh a 
woman, tho she attaikod him on tho thubjirt lairjaithly But I 
toll hci it’th of no uthe, with a pig Jioadod follow like him 
B.iiton’th w ell-moan I ng eiioiigli, but iho oonthoitod I’ve loft off 
giving him my advitlio ’ 

Mr Ely smiled mwMrdly and said to himself, * What a punish- 
ment I ’ But to Ml F.iiquhai ho said, 'Bai ton might be nuae 
judioious, it imNi 1)0 oonfossHl ’ lie wms getting tii<‘d, and did 
not want to dovoloj) tho subject 

‘Why, nobody \ithit th thorn but tho Baitoiith,’ oontiiiued Mi 
Faiquhai, ‘and why sluaild thiuh poo])h* (onu* hoie, unloth they 
had ])aitioular loathonth toi ]iioforiing a noigliboiiihood whore 
they are not known ’ Pooh ’ it lookth bad on tho ^oiy tathe ot 
it You oallojl on thorn, now' , how' dul you find them '' ’ 

‘Oh’ — Mr Bndmain strikes mo .is a oommoii soit of man, 
who IB making an ottoit to seem wi‘-o and w'oll-brod Ho I'omes 
down on one tiemendously with ]M)litio.il infoinution, .and seems 
know'iiig about the king of tho Fioneli Tho Countess is ooitaiiily 
a hand'^omo woman, but. she puts on tho giand an a little too 
pow 01 fully Woodcock w'as immeiisoly taken with hoi, and 
insisted on his wuf*’s railing on her and .asking hei to dimioi Imt 
I think Mrs, WiMulooek tinned lostive after the fnst visit, and 
wtiuldn’t invite bei .igain ’ 

‘ Ha, ha ’ Woodcock hath alwayth a thoft place in hith heait 
for a pretty f.ithe It* th odd how he came to many that plain 
woman, and no foitune cithei * i 

‘ Mysteries of the tmidc'i passion,* said Mr Ely ‘ I am not 
initiate yet, you know.’ 
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Here Mi Fixrquhar’s (arnage was aiiiumnced, and as we 
have not found his eouversation jiartieulaily biilhaiit uiideT 
the stimulus oi Mr Ely's exeeptioiinl presence, we xvill not 
accompany him home to the less exciting atmospheie of domestic 
life 

Mr Ely tliiew himself with a sense of relief into his easiest 
cluui, hct his feet on the hohs, and in this altitude of bachelor 
enjoyment began to lead Bishop Jebb's Memoirs 



CHAPTER IV 


I AM by no means sure that if the pjood peojile of Milby had 
known tJio truth about the Countess Czeilaski, they would not 
have b(‘eu ronhid(>rably disappointed to fiu*l that it was veiy fai 
from beiiiff as l\ul as th(*y imagined Niee distiiietioiis aie tiouble- 
HoiiK* It IS so inu( h easier to say that a thing is blaek, than to 
diseiiminate the partieular shade ot tnown, blue, oi gieon to 
whieh it really belongs It i& so much easier to mako uj) yoiii 
mind that youi neighbour is g(M)d foi nothing, than to entei into 
all the cjicumstauces that would oblige you to modify that 
oiunioii 

Besides, think of all the virtuous de(*lamatioii, all the 
peiietiating t)l)sei\atjoii, which had been built up entirely on 
the fundamental i>(»sition that the Countess was a vciy objeetion- 
iible person indeed, and whidi wouhl lie utteily overturned and 
nullified by the destriietioii of that pKumss Mrs Phipps, the 
liaiiker’s wife, and Mrs Lainlor, the attorney’s wife, had invested 
part of then leputation foi a<uieuess in the suppoBition that Mr 
Biidmain was not the Countess’s In other Moi cover. Miss Phipps 
was conscious that if tlu* Countess was not a (bsreputable peison, 
she. Miss Phipps, hail no compensating supeiioiity in viitue to 
set against the other lady’s manifest supenouty in personal 
charms Miss J^hipps’s stumpy figuie and uusucccssful attire, 
instead of looking down fiom a mount of viitue with an mirvolf 
lound its head, would then be seen on the same level and in the 
same light as the Countess Czeilaski’s Diaiia-like foim and well- 
cboseii drapery Miss Phipps, for her pait, didn’t like dressing 
for effect — she had always avoided that style of appearance which 
was calculated to create a sensation 

Then what amusing innuendoes of the Milby gentlemen over 
their wine would have been entirely frustrated and reduced tc^ 
nought, if you had told them that the Countess had really been 
guilty of no misdeuneanours which demanded her exclusion from 
strictly respectable society^ that her husband had been the 
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veiitalile Count Czerlubki, who had had wonderful ebCiipcH, as bhe 
aaid, and who, as she did iiaf say, hut as was said in eeitain 
eireulfus once tolded hy her fan handb, hail bulisequently p^iven 
daneuii;: lessons in the inctiojiolis that Mi Btidinaiu wuh neithei 
inoie nor less than hei half-brother, who, hy unimpeaehedintepity 
and industry, h.ul won a partneiship in a silk’-niunufaetoiy, and 
thoiehy a moderate foitune, that enabled him to retire, as you 
see, to study polities, the weathei, and the ait of eoiiversntion at 
hib leisuie Mr Biidniain, m fact, quadia^enariAii bachelor as 
he was, felt extiemely wrell jdeased to leeeive Ins sjstci in hei 
widowhood, and to shim* in the refleet(*d light of her beauty and 
title Eveiy man wdio is not a iiionstei, a mathematieian, oi a 
mad jdiilusnphei, is the blave of some woman oi other IMi 
Bndinain had put his neck uiidei the yoke of his bnndsonie sistei, 
and though his soul was a v(‘iy little one - of the smallest 
deseiijition indeed -he. would not have ventmed to call it his 
own Ue might be slightly reealeitiant now and then, as ib the 
ha 1)1 1 of long-eaied pachyderms, under the thong of the fan 
Countess’s tongue , but theie seemed little piobnbility that he 
would evei get his neck loose Still, a bachelors heait is an 
outlying foitress that some fu>i enemy may any d.iy take eithei 
by storm or stiatagem , and theie was always tin* possibility that 
Mr Biidimiin’s fiist nuptnils might occui befoie the Countess 
W’RS ipiite sine of hei seiond As it was, however, he submitted 
to all his sistei’s lapnees, never gnimbled buause hei diess and 
her maid foimed a consideiable item beyond her owm little income 
of sixty iioundb per annum, and consented to lead w'lth her a 
migiatoiy life, as peisonages on the debatable gioiind between 
anstiMTacy and comnioimlty, instead of settling in some spot 
wheie his fi\e hundred a year might have won him the deiimte 
dignity of a parochial magnate 

The Countesb had hei view's in choosing a quiet pioviiu'ial 
place like Milby Aftei thiec years of widuwdiood, she had 
brought her feelings to contemplate giving a successor to hei 
lamented Czerhiski, whose fine whiskeis, fine air, and lomantic 
fortunes had W’oii her heart ten years ago, when, as pretty 
Caroline Bndmain, in the full bloom ot fivc-and>twenty, she was 
governess to Lady Portei’s daughteis, whom he mitiateil into the 
mybU'rieb of tlie yw? i/c hav/ut' and the Laneeis’ qinulrilles She 
hail had seven yeais of sufhciently hapjiy matrimony with 
Czerlaski, who had taken hei to Pans and Germany, and 
introduced her theie to many of liis old friends with large titles 
and small foi tunes So that the fair Caroline had had considerable 
experience oi life, and hod gathered therefrom, not, indued, any 
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very ripe and coniprohenHiie wisdom, hut iiiurb external polish, 
and (‘ertam ])racti(‘al <‘on(*liisioiiH of a veiy doeidod kind. One of 
these eoneluHions was, that theie vrino thiiii^b more solid in life 
than fine whiskers and a title, and that, in accepting a seeond 
husband, she W(»uld repaid thew* iti'ms as (piite subordinate to 
a earnage and a settlr^nunit Now, she had ascertained, by 
tentative residences, that the kind of bite she w'as aiij^ling for was 
<liflieii1t to be met with at wateimg-plaees, which weie already 
preoccupieil with ahiindaucc of angling beauties, and weie chiefly 
stocked with men whose whiskers might be dyed, and whost* 
incornt'S were still more pioblematic , so she had determined on 
trying a neigh houi hood wheie p(‘ople weie extremely >^ell 
acquaintiHl with ench other’s aflaiis, and wheie the women weie 
mostly ill-dressi‘u and ugly Mi llridmain’s slow hi am had 
adopted his sistei’s views, and it seemed to him that a woman s(» 
h indsome and distingui'^hed as the Countess must ceitainly mak(* 
a matcli that might lift liimself into the legioii of county 
cclehhties, and give him at least a soit ot (*ousint»hip to the 
quartcr-s(‘Hsion8 

All this, which was th<‘ simple truth, wrmld liave seemed 
extremely flat to the goasijw of Milby, who had made up then 
minds to something much more exiiting Theie was nothing 
here so very detostalde It is true, the Countess was a htlle 
vain, a little ambitious, a little selfish, a htlle shallow and 
fiivolous, a little in veil to white lies — But who consideis such 
slight blemishes, suc.h moial pirnphni as these, disijualifi^'ations 
foi enteiing into the most lespectahle society » Indeed, the 
severest ladies in Milhy would ha\e bi*en iieifectly awaie that 
these characteiistics would have cn*ati*d no wide distinction 
between the Countess C/iCrlaski and themselves, and since it 
was clear tlieie mn a wide distinction --why, it must he in the 
possession of some vkm'S from whuh they weie iindemahly free 

Hen(*c» it came to pass that Milby icspcctahility i infused to 
recognise the Countess (V,erlaski, in spite of her assiduous ehiiieh- 
goiug, and the d<*ep disgust she was known to have expressed 
at the extreme jiaucity of the congrtgations on Ash- Wednesday s. 
So she ls*gan to feel that she had misenleulatiMl the advantages 
of a neighbourhood wheie people are well acqiwiinted with each 
others private aflairs Uudei these eiicumstances, you will 
imagine how welcome was the perfect credence and admiration 
she met with from Mr. and Mrs Barton She hail he(*n especially 
irritated by Mr Ely’s behavioui to her , she felt sure that hj‘ 
was not in the least struck with her beauty, that he quizzed her 
conversation, and that he siioke of her with a sneer. A woman 
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always knows wheie sht" is utterly jKiwerless, anti hliuns a eoMly 
witinnal eye as she would shun a Crorsjun And she w.is especially 
ea^jei for dental notice and fiientlshi]), iit)t iiieiely because that 
IS t[uite the most lespectabh* countenance ti» be obtained in stinetj, 
but because she lealJy caied about leligious matters, anti had an 
uneasy sense that she was not altt>£fethei f>o.te in that quurtt‘1 
She had seiious intontitnis of bectmiiufif tfude pitnis without any 
reserves —when she had once "ot hei carnage and settlement 
Let us tit) tins one sly tuck, says Ulysses 1o N etqitolemus, and 
we will be perfectly honest ever aftei — 

dXX’ TjSif ydp tol KT^pa riji viKTf^ 
rdX/ui SiKaioi d' af'ffts ek<f>avoi‘p.eOa 

The (Countess did imt quote Stqihooles, but she sanl tt) herself, 
‘Only this little bit t)f pietente and vanity, anti then I will be 
fjuitp good, anti in.iko luyst'lf quite satt‘ foi aiiothei w’oild ’ 

And as sht had b^ no lut^aus such fine taste anti insight in 
theological teat lung as in lostuine, the Ui*v Aintis Daittni set*inetl 
to h(*i a man imt only t)f ICiUning — f/tat is always untlei stood 
with 1 cleigynian— but of much powei fis a spiritual tliit*ctt»i 
As loi Milly, the Oountess leally lo\ed hex as w’ell .is the pie 
oceuiiietl st.'itt* oi hei aflcetitins would allow For 5011 ha\e 
already jicieenetl th.it then* was tine b(*iiig to whom tin* (Jountess 
was absoibingly tlevtiteil, and to whtise desiies she mjalt‘ eveiy- 
tlnng t‘lse sul)servieut — iijunely, (tait)bne Czerlaski, //eV Ibnlmain 
Thus theie w'as really not much ailettatitm in ht‘i sweet 
speethes anti attentmns to Mi and Mrs Bart tin Still then 
fiientlshi]) by no means adequately lejnesented the tibjtiL she 
had in view w'hen slu' tame tt) Milby, and it had been toi some 
timt' clear to her that she must suggest a new change ot lesitlt'iiet* 
to her biothei 

The thing we lotik forw.utl tt) often comes tt) pass, but ne\er 
pret isely in the way we have Jimigiiied tt) t)ui selves The ( Jtiuntt'ss 
did aejuall> leave C^ani]) Villa befoie many months weie past, 
but untlei cireumstanees w'hieh had not at all eiiteied into Inu 
contemplation 



CHAPTER V 

The Rev Amos IUkton, whose sad loi tunes I have undertaken to 
1 elate, wjis, you j^erceive, m no respect an uh'al oi (‘xeeptional 
charaetci , and peihape J nm doing a 1)o]d tlinii; to hespcMk youi 
sympathy on behalf of a man who was so veiy fai fioiu romaik- 
able, a man whose viitues WTie not heioie, and \ili() li.id no 
undtiU'cted crime within Ins bieast^ who liad not the slightest 
mystery hanging about liiin, but was palpably and ininnstiikalily 
coniinon])lace , who was not even m love, but had had that 
complaint favoiuably many years ago ‘An utteily uninteiesting 
chaiactei * * I think I hear a lady reader exclaim —Mis Faithiugah^, 
foi example, who prefers the ideal in fiction , to whom tragedy 
means ermine tippets, adulteiy, and inuidt'i , *nid comedy, the 
adventures of some personage who is quite a ‘ eharactei ' 

But, my deal madam, it in so veiy huge a nujonty of your 
fellow-eountryinen that aie of this insignificant stamp At least 
eighty out of a hundinl of youi adult m,ile fellow'-Rritoiis letinned 
in the last census aie iieithci c'xtraordiiiarily silly, iioi i*\tiaoidiii- 
anly wicked, nui exiiaordmanly wise, then eyes au‘ neither 
deep and liquid with sentiment, noi spaikling with siqqHc.ssed 
witticisms , they have jnobably li^d no hairhreatlth escapes oi 
thnllmg adveutuies ; thou biains aie ceitainly not pregnant with 
genius, and their passions ha\e not mamtested themselves at all 
after the fashion of a vohano They are siinjily men of com- 
plexions nioie or less muddy, whose conversation is moie or less 
bold and disjointed Yet those cominoii])laoe jieople — many of 
them — bear a conscience, and have felt the sublime piompting to 
do the painful right , they have then unspoken sorrows, and tluur 
sacred joys , their hearts have jicihaps gone out towaids their 
first-born, and tliey have niouiued over the ineclaimahle dead 
Nay, 18 there not a pathos in then very insignifieaneo — m our 
Comparison of then dim and nanow existence with the glonous f 
poesibilities of that human nature wrhich they share ? 

56 
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Dcjiond upon it, you would pain unsjieakably if you Avould 
learn with me to see some of the jioetiy and tlie p.ithos, tlie 
tiapedy and the comedy, lying in the expoiieiiee of a Iiumiin Roul 
that looks out thiough dull gioy eyes, and that Hpetiks in a voiee of 
quite 01 dinaiy tones In that case, I should have no feai of your 
not caiing to know what farther befell the Rev Amos liaiton, oi 
of youi thnikiiig the homely details I have to tell at all beneath 
youi attention. As it is, you can, if you please, dediiio to pursue 
my story faitJier , and yow will easily find leading more to youi 
taste, hirue I leaiii fioni the newspapers that many lemaikablc 
novels, full of sti iking situations, thrilling incidents, and eloquent 
writing, have njipeaied only within the hist season 

Meanwhile, leaders wlio have begun to feid an intei(‘st in the 
Rev Amos Baiton and his wife, ’Will lie glad to learn that Mi 
Oldinpoit lent the twenty pounds J>ut twenty pounds aie soon 
exhausted when twelve are duo as bai'k iiaymeiit to the butcher, 
and wdien the possession of eight extia sovereigns in Fidniiaiy 
weather is an iiresi^tible temptation to oidci a new gieatcoat. 
And though Mi Biidmain so far d(‘parted fioiii the necessaiy 
economy intailexl on him by the Ouuntess’s elegant toilette and 
expensive maid, as to choose a handsome black silk, stiff, as his 
expepem’ed eye dis<*eine(l, ’with the genuine strength ot its own 
texture, and not witli the laetitiousstiength of gum, and jnesimt it 
to Mis Lai ton, in lotrieval ot the aicident that had occurred at hi» 
tjible, y(*t, deal me — as cveiy husband has heaid - what is the 
inosent of a gown when you are deficiently tuniished with fhe 
etceteias of appaiel, and when, moreover, theie aie six clnldini 
whose weal and tear of dothcBis Bomething mci edible to the non- 
mateiiial mind 

Indeed, the eipiation of income and expend] tuie offering 

new and constantly accumulating difhculties to ]\rr and Mis 
Barton , foi shortly after the biith of little Waltei, !Milly s aunt, wdio 
liad lived with hi*i e^er since het mariiage, had withdiawn heiself, 
her fuiniture, and her y<‘aily income, to the liousehold of anotlier 
niece, ])roin]>ted to, that step, very piohahly, hy a slight ‘tiff' 
with the Rev Amos, wliu.h occuiied while Milly was upstairs, 
and piovtHl one too many for the elderly l.idy’s patienct' ami 
niagnanimity Mr R'liton s temper was a little warm, hut, on the 
othei hand, eldeily maiden ladn*s aie known to he susceptihlc , so 
we will not suppose that all the hluim^ lay on his side — the less 
so, as he had every motive for humouiiiig an inmate whose jiresence 
ke}^ the wolf from tlie door It w’as now nearly a year since 
Miss Ja(‘kson's deiiartnie, and, to a fine ear, the howd of the wolf 
was audibly appioaching 
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It waR n Hod thiniTi too, that when the last snow hod melted, 
when the jniiplo and yellow oiocuseh weie coiiiin<T uj) m the ganlen, 
and the old rhinch already half jaillcd down, Milly had an 
illneHs whieh made lier lips look jiale, and rendered it absolutely 
iieeesHary that she should not exert herself for some tune Mi 
Brand, the Shepiieiton do<*toi so obiioxioiiH to Mr Pilgrim, ordered 
her to drink port-wine, and it wan quite ntcessary to have a char- 
woman very often, to assist Nanny in all the extra woik that fell 
upon hei 

Mis Haikit, who hardly over paid a 'visit to any one but her 
oldest and nearest neigliboui, Alls Patten, now took tlie unusual 
step of calling at tlie ncaiage one inoiiiing , and the tears eiiine 
into her unsentiinental eyes as she saw Milly seated pale and 
feeble in the parlour, unable to })ersevtiie in sewing the innafore 
that lay on the table besidi' hei Little Dickey, a boisterous 
boy of hve, with large pink cheeks and stuidy legs, was having 
his turn to sit with MuTnina, and w.is si^uatting quiet as a 
mouse at her knee, holding her soft "^diite hand between his 
little red black-nailed fists He was a boy whom Mis Haokit, 
111 a sevcie mood, had jironounced ‘stocky' (a woid that etyino 
logically, in all probability, conveys some allusion to an instiu- 
iiieiit of punishment foi the lefractoi^) , but seeing him thus 
HulKliied int(» gocKlnesR, she* smiled at him wuth her kindest sfiiilt*, 
and, stocjping down suggested a kiss— a favour which Dickey 
rt*solutely dc'clmexl 

‘ Now c/o }ou take nouiishmg things enough was one of Airs 
Hackit’s first (luestions, and Alilly endeavoured to make it appear 
that no woman was evei so much in danger of being over-fed and 
led into self-indulgent halnts as herself But Alls Hat kit gathered 
one fact fium hoi leplies, namely, that Mr Brand had ouleied 
port-wine 

While this conversation was going foiward, Dickey had been 
fiirtivoly stiokiiig and kissing the soft white h.nid , so that at last, 
when a ])nuHe came, lus niothei said, smilingly, ‘Wliy aie y*ju 
kissing ray hand, l>ickey ’ ’ 

‘It id fo yo'vely,’ answ'eied Dickey, who, you observe, w'as 
decidedly Iwckw'ard in his pronunciation. 

Mrs Haekit remoinlK'ied tins little seem* in after tlays, and 
thought with peculiar tendeiiiess and inty of the * sto< ky boy ' 

Thf 3 next day there came a hanijier with Mrs Haekit's 
resfiectR , and on being opened it was fi»und to contain half a 
dozen of port- wine and two couples of fowls Airs Farqulnr, 
Irw, was very kind , insistist on Mis Barton’s rejecting *all 
arrowioot but hers, which was genuine Indian, and earned aw'ay 
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Sophy and Fred to stay with her a fuitnight Thoso and other 
good-natuH*d nlteutioiiN made the tiouble of Milly's illness more 
bearable, but they eould not pi event it fioiii swelling eA- 
ponses, and ]\Ir llaitou liegaii to have seiniiis thoughts of 
representing liia east* to a eertam chanty foi tlie lolief of neetly 
(*111 ates 

Altogothei, as inatteis stotsl in SheppiTtoii, the pniishioueis 
w’ore moie likely to h.nt! a stioiig sense that the deigyinan 
nec'ded th(*ii inatenal aid, than that tlu*y needed hm spnitual 
aid, - not the best state of tilings in this age and (‘Oiintiy, 
wheio faith in men solely ou the gionud of th(‘ii sjuutual 
gifts has (onsnhaaldy diminished, and espeeially imtavoui- 
able to the inflnenec ot tin* Kev Anu*h, whose sjiiiitnal gifts 
would not ha\e had a v(‘iy eominaudmg powei even in an age 
of faith 

But, you ask, did not ilie (jouuless (Veilaski pay anv alttmtioii 
to liei ti lends all this time'^ To be suk she tlid She w^as 
indefatigable m \isitmg liei ‘sweet Milly,’ and sitting w'lth hei 
toi houis togethei ft may seem umaikable to you that she 
neither thouglit ot taking away any of tlie (*hildieii, noi of 
piovidiiig for any (»t Millys pfobable w^ants , lait ladies ot lauk 
and of luxurious lialiits, you know', (aniiot 1 x 5 e\peel(»d to snimise 
the details of ]»oveity Slie put a great di'al ot eaw de-(J(dogne 
on Mrs ]?ai ton’s p(M*ket- haiidkeieliiet, i(*aTTaiiged her pillow 
and footsti»ol, kissed hei <li(*eks, wr.i])j»ed h(‘i in a soft w'arni 
shawl from liei own shoulders, and amused her w'lth Ktor«*s 
of the life she had sein abiiud Wlieii Mi Baiton joined 
them she talked (d* Tiactanaiiisin, ot her detei mination not to 
re-ontei tlie \oiteK oi fashionable life, and of bei anxie.ty to 
sec him iii a sphere laige enough loi liis talents Milly 
thought lici spnghtlin(*ss and afJeetioiuite w'lirmtli (piite ehaim- 
nig, and was veiy fond of her , while the Kev Amos Jiad a vague 
(‘ouseioiisnesH that In* liad iiseii int(» anstoeratie life, and only 
assiK'iated w'ltli his middle-class pansluoners in a pastoial and 
parent lietn; maniiei 

However, as tlie days brightened, Milly’s eheeks and bps 
brightened too , and m a lew weeks she was almost as active as ever, 
though watchful eyes might have seen that activity was not easy to 
her Mis Haekit’s (yes were of that kind, and one day, when Mr 
and Airs Barton had been dining witli hei for the first tune sinee 
Ml^y’s illness, she obsei ved to her hubbund — ‘ That pool thing’s 
dreadful weak an’ dihcate, she won't stan’ havin’ many inoic 
’children ’ 

Mr Barton, meanwhile, had been indefatigable in his vocation. 
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bad preached two extemporary sermons every Sunday at the 
workhouse, where a room had been fitted up for divine service, 
pending the alterations m the chundi ^ and had walked the same 
evening to a cottage at one or other extremity of his parish to 
deliver another seinion, still more extemporaiy, in an atmosphere 
impiognatedwith spiiiig-ilowers and pcispiiation Aftei all these 
labours you will easily conceive that he was consulcrahly 
exhausted by halt-past nine o’clock in the evening, and that a 
supiiei at a fnendly parishioner’s, with a glass, or even two glasses, 
of biandy-aud-water after it, was a welcome lemforcement Mi 
Baitun was not at all an ascetic, he thought the benefits of 
fiibting were entirely confined to the Old Testament dispensation , 
he was fond of relaxing himself with a little gossijj , indeed, 
Miss Bond, and other ladies of enthusiastic views, sometimes 
regietted that Mr Barton did not moie uiimtcrruptediy exhibit 
a Bupciionty to the things of the flesh Thin Iwlies, who take 
little exercise, and whose livers are not stioiig enough to bear 
stimulants, are so extiemely cntical about one’s personal habits ^ 
And, aftei all, the Rev Amos never eame near the holders of 
a vice His veiy faults were middling — be was not very 
UTigi*ammatical It was not m liis uatuie to be superlative in 
anything, unless, indeed, he was supeilatively middhng, the 
iiumtessential extract of mediocnty If there was any one 
point on which he showed an melmation to be excessive, it 
was confidence lu his own shrewdness and ability in prac.tical 
matters, so that he was very fiill of plans which were some- 
thing like his moves in chess — admirably well calculated, 
supposing the state of the case were oth(*rwise Foi example, 
that notable plan of introducing anti - Dissenting books into 
his Lending Libiaiy did not m the least appear to have bruised 
the head of Dissent, though it had ceitainly made Dissent 
strongly inclined to bite the Rev Amos’s heel Again, he vexed 
the souls of his cliun^hwardenB and infiuontul panshioiiers by 
his fertile suggestiveness as to what it would be well for them 
to do in tlie matter of the church repairs, and other ecclesi- 
astical secularities. 

* 1 never saw the like to parsons,’ Mr. Har]kit said one day in 
conversation with his brother churchwarden, Mr. Bond , ‘ they’re 
atys for meddling with business, an’ they know no more about it 
ihiui my black filly,’ 

' ^ * Ah»’ soldi Mr. Bond, * they’re too high learnt to have 

renuwked Hr« Hackit, in a modest and dubious tone/ 
ii^lf out i hypotiiesiB which mi^t be considered bold, 
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‘ I flhould say that's a bad suit of eddication as makes folks 
unrciisoiiabh' ' 

So that, you peiceivc, Mr Baitou's populiiiity was in that 
precanous condition, in that toppling tind contingent state, in 
which a \ery slight push from a nnilignant destiny would ntleily 
upset it That jmsh was not long in being giA’^en, as you shall 
]i(‘ar. 

One fine May morning, when Amos was out mi his paroi'hial 
visits, and the sunlight was sti earning through the bow- window 
oi the sitting-i ooin, wlu'ic Milly was seated at her sewing, 
oecahioiially looking uj) to glance at the childieii ))laying in the 
gcirdmi, tlieie tfinie a loud i.ip at the dooi, which sh<» at once 
recognised as the Countess’s, and that wll-diossed lady presently 
entered the sittmg-rooin, ^ith hei veil drawn o\ci hei face 
Milly uas not at all surjiiisnl oi soiiy to sei hei , but Avhen thi 
(Jountesh thiew uij hei veil, and slmwed that her eyes w<*ie led 
and si\ollen, she i^as both sui 2 uisc<l and soiry 

‘ AVh.it can be tlie matt(‘i, dear Caroline V 

(.^iToline thiew down Jet, who ga\e a little yelp , then sh(‘ 
threw hei aims lound Milly’s neck, and began to sob, then she 
thiew lierseli on the sofa, and begged for a glass of wutei , then 
she thiew off her bonnet and shawl , and liy tin* time Milly ’s 
imagination had (‘vhaiisted itself lu conjuring up ralamities, she 
said 

‘Deal, how shall I tell you ^ I am the most wi etehed woman 
To be ileceived by a biotli(»r to whom I have been so <lt‘voted - 
to s(M' him degrading himself — giving hmisell utterly to tin* 
dogs • * 

‘What ean it be?’ said MiUy, who begsni to ])i(*tuie ti» hei self 
the sobei Mi ihidimun taking to biandy and liekiug 

‘ He lb going to be muriuHl — to many my own maid, that 
deecitful Alice, to whom 1 have been the nmst indulgent 
imstiesa Did you cvei liear of any thing so disgi aceful ? so 
mortifying? so disieputalde ? ’ 

‘ An«l h.is he only just told you of it ? ’ said Milly, who, having 
really he^ud of worse conduct, even in hei innocent life, avoided a 
direct unswci 

‘ Told me of it ^ he had not even the grace to do that I went 
into the dimng-rooiii suddenly and found him kissing her — 
disgusting at hib time of life, is it not ? — and when I reproved 
he\for allowing such liberties, she turned round saucily, and 
said she was engaged to be mamcHl to my brothei, anil she saw 
no shame in allowing him to kiss her Edmund is a miseiahle 
coward, you know, and looked frightened , but when she asked 
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him to say hothor it was not ho, lie tried to MUinmon up courage 
find Bay yes I left the loom in disgust, and thih nioiiuiig 1 have 
heon qncstionjiig Kdiuuiid, and find that he is bent on niarryiiig 
tliiH woman, Jind that he has beim putting otf Icllnig me - because 
he. was ashamed ol liims(*lf, F suppose I <ouldTi't possibly stay 
in the lumse alter this, \Mt.h my own maid turned inistiess And 
now, Milly, I am come to t hi ow myself on your cluiiilyfoi a week 
Ol two WiH you take me. in'^’ 

‘Tli.it \\e will,’ said Milly, ‘if \ou AVill only put up with om 
]K)or looms and way of In nig It will he delighthil to have 
;you ’ ’ 

‘Ft will Hootlio me to be with you and Mi Baitoii a little 
while I teel ijiiitc unable to go .iniong my otliei friends just at 
piesent What those two wietdied ])eo])le will do 1 don t know 
--leave tlie neighbourhood at onee, I hope I cntieated my 
hioiliei to do so, befoie he disgiaird himselt ’ 

When Amos came home, he joined his cordial welcome and 
sympathy to M lily’s I>y aiidhy the < Jount ess s formula hie l)(*xes, 
whuhsliehad eaiefully lucked hotoie hei indignation dune hei 
aw'ay tiom(\'imp Villa, aiuvcd at flu* vuai.igc, and weie deposited 
ill the spaie beilioom, and in two closets not Bjiaie, wdiieh Milly 
emptied loi then leieidion A week atteiWMids, the excellent 
apaitmcnts at (Ump Villa, composing dining and diuwruig 
looms, thiee bediooms and a diessing-ioom, weie again to let, 
and Mr Ihidiuaiu’s sudden departuie, t(»gethei with the (^miitesB 
OzeiLiski’s mstullatiuii as a visitor at Shep|MTtoii Vieaiage, hec.ime 
a. topic of geiieial couveisation m the maglihouihood Thi* lvi*eii- 
Higlited \irtue of Milby and Sheppeiton saw in all this a 
coiihnnatiou of its woist suspieuius, and pitied the IFev Amos 
Bill ton’s gulliliihty 

But when week after week, and mouth aftei month, slipjied by 
without witnessing tlie (\»untcsss deparhn e— when summer and 
hancst had tleil, and still left hei behind them occupying the 
spaie bedroom and the closets, and also a laige propoition of Mrs. 
Baitons time and attention, new’ sunuises of a verj evil kind 
weie added to the old niinours, and began to take the foiiu of 
settled convictions in the minds even of Mr Barton s most friendly 
I>aiishioner» 

And iu>w, heie is an opjiortiiintv for an accomplished wiitcr 
to aimstrophise (*aluinny, to ipiote Viigil, and to show' that he is 
acquainted with the most ingenious things which have been )r«id 
on that subject m jiolite literature 

But whnt IS opportunity to the man wiio cant use it? An 
unfecimdated egg, which the waves of time wash aw'uy into 
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nonentity. So, ns my memory ib ill-fitiuiKhed, and my notebook 
still woise, I am unable to show myself eithei erudite or eloqunit 
apropos of the calumny wheieof the I lev Amos Barton was the 
victim I c.in only ask my leadei, — did you evei upset your 
ink- bottle, and watch, in heljiless a^ony, tlie rapid spread of 
Styj^ian bLukiicris over your fjur manusciipt or fairer table-covei ? 
Witli a like inky swiftness did gossip now blacken the re])utation 
of the Rev Amos Barton, causing the unfi icndly to scorn and even 
the fiicnrlly to stand aloof, at a tune when difliculties ot another 
kind wcie fast thickening aiound him 



CHAPTER VI 

One November moining, at lea»t mx months after the Countess 
Czcrlaski had taken up her rcbideiice at the vicaiage, Mrs Hackit 
heard that her neighbour Mrs I^atteii had an attack ot hiT old 
com2)laint, vaguely trailed ‘ the spasms * Aceoidingly, about 
eleven o’clock, she put on her velvet bonnet and cloth (loak, 
with a long boa and niuit Urge enough to stow a prize baby in , 
for Mis Hackit icgulated her costume by the calendar, and 
brought out hei furs on the first of Novembei, whatever might 
be the temperature She was not a woman weakly to accom- 
modate herself to shilly-shally pioecedinga If the season didn't 
know what it ought to do, Mrs Hackit did In her best days, 
it was always shaip weathei at ‘Cunpowdei Plot,’ and she didn't 
like new fashions 

And this morning the weather was very lationally in accorduiice 
with her costume, tor as she made her way thiough the fields to 
(Jross Faim, the yellow leaves on the hcdge-girt elms whiidi showed 
bright and golden against the low-hanging puiple clouds, iverc 
being scattered across the grassy path by the coldest of November 
winds ‘Ah/ Mrs Htiekit thought to herself, ‘I daresay we 
shall have a shaip pinch this winter, and if we do, I shouldn’t 
wonder if it takes the old lady olf They say a gieen Yule makes 
a fat churchyard , but so does a white Yule too, for that matter 
When the stool's rotten enough, no matter who sits on it/ 

However, on her anivnl at Cioss Farm, the prospect of Mrs 
Patten's decease was again thiown into the dim distance m her 
imagination, for Miss Janet CliMis met hei with the news that 
Mrs I’attcii was much U^tter, and led her, without any })relimmary 
announcement, to the old lady's bcnlroom Janet hail scarcely 
reached the end of her circumstantuil narrative how the attack 
came on and what were her aunt’s sensations — a narrative^to 
which Mrs iUtten, in her neatly plaited nightcap, seemed^ to 
listen with a contemptuous resignation to her niece's histoncal 
inaccuracy, contenting herself with occasionally confounding Janet 
' 66 
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by a Hhake of the head — ^when the clattei of a horse’s hoofs 
on the yard jiavemcnt annoniieed the anival of Mr Pilj^nin, 
whose larjje, toj)-l)ooted person pieseiitly made its ajiiieaiance up- 
stairs He found Mrs Patten going on so well that theie was no 
need to look solemn He might glide fiom condolenee into gossi]> 
without offenee, and the temptation of having Mrs Hac'kitV ear 
was inesistible 

‘What a disgraceful business this is turning out of yoiii 
parson^' was the remark with which he made this agieeable 
transition, throwing himself back in the chair from which lu* had 
been leaning towards the patient 

‘Eh, dear me • ’ said Mis IIju*kit, ‘disgraceful enough T 
stuck to Ml Barton as long as I could, for his wife’s sake , but I 
can't countenance Hu<*h goings on It’s hateful to see that woman 
coming with 'em to seivice of a Sunday, and if Mi Hackit 
wasn t rhuichw«ardon and I didn’t think it wrong to foisake one’s 
own palish, I should go to Knebley Dhuich There's a many 
palish 'neis as do ' 

‘I used to think Barton was only a fool,' obseived Mr 
Pilgiim, in a tone which implied that he was cousckuis of having 
been weakly charitable ‘ 1 thought he was imposed upon and 
led away by those people when they first came But that's 
iinpussilile now ’ 

‘Oh, it's as plain as the nose in youi face,' said Mis Hackit, 
unreflectingly, not perceiving the equivoque in her (ompanson- 
‘coinin’ to Milby, like a spariow perchin' on a bough, as I may 
say, w ith her brother, as she called him , and then all on a sudden 
the biothei goes ott with himself, and she throws heiselt on the 
Baitons Though what coidd make hei take u]> with a pool 
notomise ot a paison, as hasn’t got enough to keep W'lfe and 
children, there's One alxive knovrs — 1 don’t ' 

‘Mr Barton may have attractions w^e don't know of,’ said Mi 
Pilgrim, who piqued himself on a tah*nt foi sarcasm ‘The 
Countess has no maul now, and they say Mi Baiton is handy in 
assisting at her toilette — laces her boots, and so foi th ' 

‘ Tilette, be fiddled > ' said Mrs Haekit, with indignant 
boldness of metaphoi ‘an' theie’s that poor thing a-sewing her 
fiiigtTs to the bone for them childi eii — an' another comm' on 
M’^hat she must liave to go through ' It goes to my heart to tiiin 
my back on her But she's i’ the wrong to let herself be put 
upon i' that inaimoi ' 

‘Ah I I was talking to Mrs Farquhar about that the other day 
She said, “ I think Mrs Barton a v-e-r-y w-t*-a-k w-o-m-a-n ” * 
(Mr Pilgnm gave this quotation with slow emphasis, as if he 
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thouglit Mrs Farquhar had uttered a remarkable sentiment ) 
* They hud it impossilile tu mvite hei tn^’theii house while she has 
that eijuivoeal i)erson stay mg with hei ’ 

‘Well’’ rcmniked Miss Gibbs, ‘if I Ma*4 a wife, nothing 
should mduee me to iKiju what Mrs Baiton does ’ 

‘ Yes, it’s fine talking,’ said Mrs i^atten, Irom her pilh»w , 
‘old maids’ husbands nl’ys woll-managed If you was a wih* 
you’ll be as foolisli as your betters, belike ’ 

‘All my wondei is,’ ohseived Mis Haekit, ‘how the Baitoiis 
make both ends meet You may depend on it, got nothing 
to give ’em , for I undeistand ns he’s been havin’ money fiom 
some eleigy ehaiity They said at fust as she stuffed Mr Barton 
wi’ notions about hei writing to the (Jhanccllor an’ her line 
friends, to give him a living Howivei, I dim’t know what’s tiue 
an’ what’s false Mi Baiton keejis away from our house now, 
fo? I gave him a bit o’ my mind one day Maylie he’s ashamed 
of himself He seems to me to look dieadfiil tliin an’ harassed of 
a Sunday ’ 

‘Oh, he must he awaie he’s getting into bad odour eveiywheie 
' The clergy aie quite disgusted witli liis folly They say Caipe 
would be glad to get Baiton out of the euiaey if he could hut 
he can’t do that without isnmng to Sheppeiton himself, as 
Barton’s a li(*ensed eiiiato , and he wouldn’t like that, I supiiose ’ 
At this moment Mis I’atten showed signs of uneasiness, 
which recalled Mi Pilgiim to professional attentions, and Mis 
Hackit, observing that it w.is Thursday, and she must see aftiu 
the butter, said good bye, promising to look in a^jain soon, and 
bung her knitting 

This Tliursdnv, by the by, is the first in the luonlli - the day 
on which the *OhTienJ IVIeetiiig is held at IMilby "Warage , ami as 
the Rev Amos Barton has reasons ioi not attending, he will veiy 
likely be a subject of conversation aimmgst his clerical brethren 
Suppose w'e go theie, and heai whether Mr Pilgrim has rejioited 
their opinion correctly. 

There is not a nuiiieious party to-day, foi it w a season of sore 
throats and eatanhs , so that the exegetical and theological 
discussions, which are the preliminary of dining, have not been 
quite BO spin ted as usual , and although a question relative to the 
Epistle of .lude has not been cjuite cleared up, the striking of six 
by the ebureb clock, and the simultaneous aiuiounceinent of 
dinner, are sounds that no one feels to be importunate ^ 

^ Pleasant (when one is not in the least bilious) to entei a 
comfortable dining-room, wheie the closely diawn rod curtains 
glow with the double light of fire and candle, where glass and 
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silver are glittering on thq pure damask, and a soup-tureen gives 
a hint of the fragrance that \vi]] presently rush out to inundate 
your hungry senses, and prepaie them, by the dt^lio^te visitation 
of atoms, for the keen gusto of ampler contact * Especially if 
you have confidence m the dinner-givmg capacity of your host — 
if you know that he is not a man who entei tains grovelling views 
of eating and di inking as a meic satisfaction of hunger and thirst, 
and, dead to all the finer infiuem'es of the palate, expects his 
guest to be biilliant on ill-fiavoured gravies and the cheapest 
Maisala Mr Ely was paiticulaily woithy of such confidence, 
and hjs virtues as an Amphitryon had probably coiitiibuted quite 
as much as the ceiitial situation of Milby to the selection of his 
house as a clerical lendezvous. He looks pai tumlarly gracetul at 
the head of his t«ible, and, indeed, on all occasions wheie he acts 
as ptesidcnt oi model ator he is a man who seems to listen well, 
and IS an excellent ainulgani of dissimilai ingredients 

At the other end of the table, as * Vice,’ sits Mr Fellowes, 
lector nnd magistrate, a man of imposing ap])earance, with a 
mellifiuous voici* and the readiest of tongues. Mr Fellowes 
once obtained a living by the peisuasive charms of his conviTsa 
tion, and the fluency with which he iiiteriireted the ojiinioiis of 
an ob<‘8e aii<l stainmeiing baronet, so as to give that elderly 
gentleman a very pleasing peiception of his own wisdom Mr 
Fellowes is a veiy successful man, and has the highest character 
cveiy wheie excejit in his own parish, where, doubtless liecause 
his iiarishioneis hap]ieii to be quairelsome ])CO]>le, he is always 
at fierce feud with a faimcr or two, a collieiy projjrietoi, a 
grocer who was mice church wai den, and a tailor who formeily 
ofliciated as ( lerk 

At Mr Elys right hand you see a very small man with a 
sallow nnd somewhat puffy face, whose hair is brushed sti night 
up, evidently with the intention of giving him a height some- 
what less disproiiortionate to his sense of his own importance 
than the measure of five feet three accoidcfl him hy an oversight 
of nature This is the Rev Archibald Duke, a veiy dysjieptic 
and evangelical man, who takes the ghMuuiest view of mankind 
and then prospt^cts, ami thinks the immense sale of the J^ichotrl 
J\tpfrs, recently completed, one ol the strongest pi oofs of oiiginal 
am Unfortunately, though Mr Duke was not burdened with a 
family, his yeaily expenditure was apt coiisideiably to exceed his 
income , and the unpleasant circumstances resulting fiom this, 
together with heavy nieat-brcakfasts, may ])robably have contri- 
buted to his desponding views of the woild geneially 

Next to him is seated Mr Furness, a tall young man, with 
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blond hair and whiskers, who was jilucked at Canibnd!?e entirely 
owinj; to his gi^miis , at U^ast I know that he soon afterwards 
published a volume of jioenis, which were considered remarkably 
beautiful by niruiy young ladies of his a(‘(|[uaintanee Mr Fuiness 
preached his own sernions, as any one of tolei able critical acumen 
might have ceitihed by comparing them with his ])oems in 
both, there w'as an exubeiaiice of metaphoi and simile entirely 
original, and not in the least borrow tnl from any lesemblaiue in 
the things comjiared 

On Mr, Furness’s left you see Mr Pugh, another young curate, 
of mu(*h less marked characteiistics Re liad not published any 
]>oems , he had not even been jducked , he had neat bLwk whiskers 
and a pale tomplexiou, read prayers and a seimon twice every 
Sunday, and might be been any day sallying forth on his paiochial 
duties 111 a white tm, a well-bi iishecl hut, a jierfect suit ot black, and 
wcll-polished boots —an equipment winch he probably supposed 
hieroglyph ically to represent the spiiit of Christianity to the 
parishioners of Whittlecombe 

Mr Pugh\s is the Rev Mai tin CJcvea, a man about 

forty — middle-sized, bioad -shouldered, w^ith a negligently tied 
cravat, large inegular features, and a laige head tlu(*kly coviTed 
with lanky blown hair To a superficial glance. Mi Cleves is 
the plainest and least clerical-looking ot the paifcy. yet, stiangc 
to say, iAeff is thu tiue jiatish jniest, the pastor beloved, con- 
siilti'd, relied on by his flock , a clergyman who ib not associated 
with the uiideitakei, but thought ot as the bluest helpei undei 
a difliculty, ns a momtoi who is encoiii aging rather tlian seveie 
Ml Cleves has I he wonderful art ot preaching seimons wdiich 
the wlieelwnght and the blacksmith can understand , not because 
he talks condescending twadtlle, hut because lie can call a spade 
a s{>udc, and know'S how^ to disencumbei ideas of their woidy 
fnpjieiy Look at hiiii nioie attentively, and you will see that 
hiR face IS a very interesting one - -that theic is a great deal ot 
humouT and feeling playing in his grey eyes, and about the 
comers of his roughly cut mouth — a man, you observe, who has 
most likely sprang fiom the harder -working section of the 
middle class, and has heieditary sympathies with the checkered 
life of the people. He gets together the* working men in his 
parish on a Monday evening, and gives them a soit ot con 
versational lecture on useful practical matters, telling them 
stories, or reading some select passages from an agi eeable liook, 
and commenting on them , and if you were to ask the first 
labourer or artisan m Tnpplegate what soit of man the paison 
was, he would say, — * a uncommon knowin’, sensible, free-spoken 
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gentleman , very kind an* good-natur’d too * Yet for all this, 
he iR perhaps tlie best Grecian of the party, if we except Mr 
Baird, the young man on his left 

Mr Baird has since gain(*d i onsnlerable celebrity as an original 
writer and metropolitan lectuier, but at that time he used to 
pi each in a little church something like a barn, to a congregation 
consisting ot three inh farmer^ and their seivants, about iifteen 
labouiers, and the due juopoition of women and children 'J’he 
rich funnels understo<id him to be ‘ very high learnt* , but if you 
had mtenogated them for a more precise desciiptioii, they would 
have said that he was *a tliiimish-fa(‘(‘d man, with a soit o’ cast 
111 hiB eye, like * 

Seven, altogether a delightful “numbei for a dinner-party, 
supposing the units to be delightful, but everything depends on 
that During diuiier Mi Fellowes took the lead in the eonveisa- 
tioii, which set strongly in the (brection of mangold wuizid and the 
lotatioii of cro])s , for Mr Fellowes and Mr Oleves cultivated then 
own glebes Mr Ely, too, had some agncultuTal notions, and e\en 
the llev Archibald Duke was made alive to that class of mundane 
subjects by the jiossesbiou of some potato -gioiind The two 
young curates talked a little aside duung these discussions, which 
had impel feet interest for their unbeneficed minds, and the 
tiranscoiidcntal and neai-sigbted Mr Baud seemed to listen some 
wdiat abhtiactedly, knowing little mure of potatoes and maiigold- 
wiuzel than that they weie some form of tlie ‘ C^unditioned ’ 
‘What a hobby farming is with Loid W^atling * ' said Mi 
F'ellowes, when the cloth was liemg diawn ‘I went ovei his 
taiin at Tetter! ey with him last suninier It is i rally a model 
faun , first-rate dairy, grazing and wh(>at land, and such s])]endid 
fnrin-buildings ’ An expeusive hobby, though He sinks a g(»od 
deal of money tlieie, I fancy He has a great whim loi black 
(kittle, and he senils that drunken old Scotcli bailiff of his to 
Scotland eveiy ycai, with hundreds in his iiocket, to buy these 
beasts ’ 

‘By the by,* said Mr Ely, ‘do you know' who is the man to 
whom Lord Watling has given the Bramhill livings ? * 

‘ A man named Sargent I knew him at Oxford His bi other 
IS a lawyei, and was very useful to Lord Watling m that ugly 
Brounsell affair That*B why Saigent got the living * 

‘Sargent,* said Mr. Ely *1 know him Isn't lie a showy, 
talkative fellow , has written travels in Mesopotamia, or something 
of that sort ? ' 

‘ That’s the man.* 

‘He was at Witherington once, as Bagshawe’s curate He 
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got into rather bail odour there, thiough some scandal about a 
flirtation, I think ’ 

* Talking of sraiuhil,’ rctuiiicd Mr Fellowcs, ‘have you heaid 
the last story about Barton ? Nisbctt was telling me tlie othei 
day that he dines alone ^ith the Ooimtcss at six, while Mrs 
Barton is iii the kitchen acting as < ook ’ 

‘Kathei an apoeiyphal authority, Nisbett,’ said Mr Ely 

‘Ah,* said Ml Cloves, with good-natured humour twinkling 
in his eyes, ‘dejiond upon it, that is a cornijit version The 
oiiginal text is, that they all dined together with six — meaning 
SIX children— and that Mis Barton is an excellent cook * 

‘I wish dining alone togethei may be the w^oist of that sad 
business,* said the Rev Aii'liibald Duke, in a tone implying that 
his wish was a stiong figure of speech. 

‘ W(‘ll,* said Mr hVllowes, filling his glass and looking jocose, 
‘^Bartiin is certainly either the greatest gull in existence, or he 
has some cunning secret, — some philtre or other to make himself 
charming in the eyes of a fan lady It isn’t all of ua that can 
make conquests when our ugliness is past its bloom * 

‘ The lady seemed to have made a eompiest of him at the very 
outset,’ said Mr Ely. ‘I was immensely amused one night at 
(Ttanby’s when he was telling us her story aliout her husband’s 
adventures He saul, “When she told me the tale, I felt 1 don’t 
know how, — I felt it fiom the crown of my head to the sole of my 
feet ’* 

Mr Ely gave tliese wonls diamaticully, imitating the Rev 
Amos’s fervoui and symbolic action, and every one laughed exre]>t 
Mi Duke, whose after-dinner view of things was not apt to l)e 
jovial He said — 

‘ I think some of us ought to lomoiistrate with Mi Baitoii on 
the scandal he is <*auhiiig He is not only iinpeiilliiig his owm 
soul, but the souls of his flock * 

‘ Dejiend upon it,,’ said Mr Oleves, ‘theic is some simple 
explanation of the whole affair, if we only happened to know it 
Baiton has always impressed me as a iight-minded man, who has 
the knack of doing liimself injustice by his manner.’ 

‘Now/ never liked Bartim,’ said Mr Fcllowes ‘He’s not 
a gentleman. Why, he used to be on terms of intima<'y with that 
ranting }*nor, who died a little while ago , — a fellow who soaked 
himself with simits, and talked of the (vospel through an inflamed 
nose’ 

‘ The Countess has given him more refined tastes, T daresay,’ 
said Mr Ely 

‘Well,’ observed Mr Oleves, ‘the poor feUow must have a 
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hard to 'with hiH hmall iiKMime and laige family 

Lot UH liope the CountesH dooH somethin^;' towaidh iiiakiujir t]ie pot 
boir 

‘Not hIio,’ Haid Mr Duke, ‘thoic luo gioatci higiiH of jiovorty 
about them than evci *’ 

‘Well, como,’ leturuefl Mi (Uevew, who could be eaustie 
Bometimes, and who wiis not at all fond of hiH reveiend brother, 
Mi Duke, ' that’H Bomething in Bai toii’n fa\ our at all events 
He might he pooi v^ifhnut showing signs of poverty ’ 

Ml J )uko turned rathei yellow', which was his way of blushing, 
and Ml, Ely came to his lelief by obser\iiig-- 

‘They’ie making a veiy goinl piece of work of Shepperton 
Church Dolby, the aichitect, who' has it m hand, is a veiy 
(.lever fellow ’ 

‘Its he who lias been doing Coppleton Church,' said Mi 
Furness ‘Tlny’ve got it in excellent oidei for tin* visitation ' 

This mention of tin* visitation suggested the Hishop, and thus 
opened a wid(‘ duct, wdiich entirely diveited the stream of aiiimad 
version fioni that small pipe — that capillaiy \e8sel, the Rev 
Amos Bill ton 

The talk of the cleigy about then Bishop belongs to the 
esoteric part of their piotessioii , so w'c will at once quit tlie 
dming-ioom at Milhy Vicarage, lest w« should hapiieii to oveiheai 
remarks uiisuited to the lay uiideratanding, and pci haps dangerous 
to our lepose of mind 



CHAPTER VII 

I PARESAY the long residence of the Countess Czeilaski at 
Shc|)])ei tun Vicaiagc is ^eiy puzzling to you also, deai leader, as 
well as to Ml l>ai ton's cleiical brethren , the luou* so, as 1 hope 
you aie not m the h ast melined to put that very e\il inteipretation 
oy it ’wliidi evidently found aeceptauce with the sallow and 
dyspeptic Mr Duke, aud witli the ftoiid and highly peptic Mr 
Fellowes You have seen enough, 1 tiust, of the Rev Amos 
Barton, to he coimiiced that he was more apt to fall infco a 
blundoi than into a sin — inoie apt to he deceived than to incur 
a necessity for being deceitful and if you have a keen eye for 
physiognomy, you will liave detected that the Countess Czerlaski 
loved herself far too well to get entangled m an uupiofitable 
vice 

How, then, you will say, could this fine lady choose to fpiarter 
herself on the estabhslimeiit of a pool curate, wheie the caipets 
weie probably falling into holes, uheie the attendanco was limited 
to a maid>of-:ill~woik, and where six ehildnm were ninning loose 
fiom eight o'clock in the morning till eight o’clock m the evening ^ 
Surely you must be straining probability 

Heaven forbi«l ’ For not having a lofty imagination, as you 
Iierccive, and being uiiabie to invent t hulling incidents for your 
amusement, my only merit must lie in the truth with whicli I 
represent to you the humble cxjienencc of ordinary fellow-moitals. 
I wish to stir your sympathy vrith commonplace troubles — to win 
your tears for real sorrow • sorrow such as may live next door to 
you — such as walks neither m rags nor m velvet, but m very 
ordinary decent apparel. 

Therefore, that you may dismiss your suspicions as to the 
truth of my picture, I wull beg you to consider, that at the time 
the Countess Czerlaski left Camp Villa m dudgeon, she had only 
twenty pounds m her pocket, liemg about one4hird of the income 
sho pcjssesscd independently of her lirother You will then 
perceive that she was in the extremely inconvenient pfcdicameut 

78 
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of having quarrelled, not indeed with her bread and cheese, but 
certainly with her eluckcn and tail — a predieHinent all the inoie 
inconvenient to her, hecauae the liahit of idleiiesa had quite 
unhtted her for earning those netesaary supeifliiitiert, and because, 
with all hei tascinations, she bad not becured any entbusiabtic 
friends whose houses were open to licr, and who weie dying to 
see her Thus she had completely checkmated heibell, unlebs she 
could ipsolve on one uu]dc4iHant move — namely, to humble herself 
to her brother, and recognise his wife This scemwl quite 
impossible to lier as long as bhe entei tamed the hope that he 
would make the first advances , and m this hatteiuig hope she 
remained month after month at Sheppeiton Vicarage, giacefully 
overlot jkmg the deficiencies of accommodation, and feeling that bhe 
was really behaving charmingly * ‘ Who indeed,* she thought to 
herself, ‘could do otherwise, with a lovely, geiiile creature like* 
Milly ? I shall really be sorry to leave the pool thing ' 

So, though she lay m Led till ten, and came down to a sejiarate 
breakfast at eleven, she kindly consented to dine as eaily as five, 
when a hot joint w.is prepaied, which coldly furnished foith the 
children's talde the next day , she eoiihideiately jircvented Milly 
fiom devoting herself too doscly to the chiLJien, by insisting on 
reading, talking, and walking with her , and she evt^ii began to 
embroidei a c,ip for tlie next baby, which must (eitainly be a 
girl, and be named C^arolinc 

Aftci the fiist month oi tw(» of Inr residence at the Vicaiage, 
the Kev Amos Barton became awaie- as, indeeii, it was un- 
avoidable that he should- of the stiong disaiqirobation it diew 
upon him, and the change of feeling towards him whuh it was 
producing in his kindest ])anshiouers But, in the fiist place, he 
still believed in the ( lountess as a charming and influential woman, 
disposed to bcfiicnd him, and, in any case, he could hardly hint 
departure to a lady guest who had been kind to hiiii and Ins, and 
who might any day spontaneously announce the termination of 
her visit , in the second place, he was conscious of his own 
innocence, and felt some contemptuous indignation towards people 
who were ready to imagine evil of him , and, lastly, he had, as I 
have alieady mtimatcil, a strong will of his own, so that a certain 
obstinacy and defiance mingled itself with his other feelings on 
the subject. 

The one unpleasant consequence which was not to be evaded or 
counteracted by any mere mental state, was the inci easing drain 
on his slender purse foi household expenses, to meet which the 
remittance he had received from the cleneal chanty threatened to 
be quite inadequate Slander may be defeated by equanimity , but , 
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courageouB thoughts will not pay yoin bakoi's bill, and fortitude 
IS nowh(3io considered legal tender for beef Month aft'er month 
the Hnaiicial abi»e(;t of the Kev Amos's affairs became iiioie and 
moie serious to him, and month after month, too, wore away 
more and more of that armour of indignation and d<'iianee with 
which he had at lust defended himself fiom the hurbh looks of 
faces that were once the friendliest 

But quite the hcavxjst pressuie of the trouble fell on Milly — 
on gentle, uncomphiiniiig Milly — whose delicate body was becoming 
daily less fit for all the many things that had to be done between 
rising up and lying down At hist, she thought the Countess's 
visit would not last long, «aud she was t]uite glad to iniui e\tia 
exeition foi the sake of making her fiiend comfoi table I can 
hardly bear to think of all the lough work she did with those 
lovely bunds - all by the sly, without letting her husband know 
any thing alsnit it, and husbands aie not claiivoyant how she 
salted bacon, iioned shiits and cravats, ])ut patches on ])at<]ics, 
and nt-dained dams Then theie w^as the t.ibk of mending and 
eking out bnby-liiieii in pt(»bpoct, and the fuobleni peipetiinlly 
suggesting itself how she and Nanny sfutald manage when theie 
was anothei baby, as then* would be before veiy many inoutlis 
were past 

When tune glided on, and the Countcbb’s visit did not einl, 
Milly W’as in»t blind to any phase of their position She knew of 
the slandei , she was awaie of the keeping aloof of old fnends , 
but these she felt almost entirely on her husband’s account A 
loving woman's w'orld lies w^ithin the foiii walls of Iktowii home , 
and it lb only through hei husband that she ib iii any electric com- 
munication with the woild beyond Mrs Simiikins may have 
looked scornfully at hei, but baby crows and holds out bis little 
arms none the less blithely , Mrs Tomkins may have left of! 
calling on her, but her husband eomeb home none the less to 
receive her care and caresses , it has been w'et and gloomy out ot 
doors to-day, but she has looked well after the shirt buttons, has 
cut out baby’s pinafores, and half finished Willy’s bloube 

So it w’as wuth Milly She was only vexed that her hu&band 
should be vexed — only wounded because he was misconceived 
But the difficulty about ways and means she felt in <piite a different 
manner* Her rectitude was alarmed lest they should have to make 
tradesmen wait for their money , her motherly love dreaded the 
diminution of comforts for the children , and the sens& of her own 
failing health gave exaggerated force to these fears. 

Milly could no longer shut her ey<‘s to the fact, that the 
Countess was inconsiderate, if she did not allow herself to 
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entfrtam Meveier thouglitw , aud Hhe hoc^aii to feel that it would 
soon be a tluty to toll her frankly that they leally could not afftud 
to have her visit tarthei j)rolonge(l But a process was goiiie; foi ward 
m two othei minds, which ultimately saved Milly from liaving to 
pel form this painful task 

In the fiiht place, the Countess was getting we«ary of Sheppei ton 
— w'eaiy of waiting for her brothei s oveituies which nevei came , 
so, one fine moining, she reflect(‘d that forgiveness was a 
Chiistian <liity, that a sistei hboiild be placable, that Mr Bridniain 
must leel the need of hei advice, to ivliidi he liadberii aicustomed 
tor three years, and that v cry likely ‘ that woman * didn't make 
the poor man hajijiy In this amiable tianie ot mind she wiote 
a veiy attoetionate ajipeal, and addressed it to Mi Bndmain, 
throng li his liaukei 

Anothei mind that was being wi ought up to a climax was 
NannyX the inaid-of all -work, who had a warm hoait and a still 
warmer temjier Nanny adored her mistress she had been 
hoaid to say, that slie was ‘ready to kiss the gioiind as the 
missis trod on\ and Walter, ^lie considered "was hn baby, of 
whom she was as jealous as a lo\ei But she had, tiom tlie iiist, 
veiy sli<>ht adiiiiiation foi the Countess Czeilaski That lady, 
tn»m Nanny’s point of view, was a personage always ‘diawed out 
i’ flue clothes,’ the chief result of whose existence was to cause 
additional bed-niakiiig, carrying of hot watei, laying of table 
cloths, and cooking of dinners It was a perpetually heightening 
‘aggravation’ to Nanny that she and hei mistiess had to ‘slave’ 
mou* than <»vci, because there was this fine lady in the house 

‘An’ she pays nothin’ for’t neithei,’ obseived Nanny to Mr 
Jacob Tomnis, a young gentleman in the tailoiing line, who 
occasionally — simiily out ot a taste foi dialogue — lookccl into 
the Vicarage kitchen of an evening ‘ I know the mastei’s 
shoitei o’ money than iver, an’ it meks no end o’ difference i’ 
th’ houBckeepm’ -her bein’ here, besides bein’ obliged to have 
a charwoman constant ’ 

‘ Theie’s fine stones i’ the village about her,’ said Mr. Tomms 
‘They say as Muster Bai ton’s great wi’ her, or else she’d mver 
stop here ' 

‘ Then they say a passill o’ lies, an’ you ought to be ashamed to 
go an’ tell cm’ o’er again Do you think as the master, as has got 
a wife like the missis, ’ud go running alter a stuck-up piece o’ 
goods like that Countess, as isn’t fit to black the missis’s shoes ? * 
Tin none so fond o’ the master, but I know better on him nor 
that ’ 

‘ Well, I didn’t b’lieve it,’ said Mr Tomms, humbly. 
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‘B’lievo ifi youM ha’ a ninny if yer did An’ she’s a 
nasty, stingy thinir, that Countess She’s uiver giv mo a six- 
jM'iice nor an old rag neither, sin’ heie she’s been A-lym’ a-bed 
an’ a -comm’ down to breakfast when other folks wants then 
dinner ’ ’ 

It buch was the state of Nanny’s mind as eaily as the eml of 
August, when this dialogue with Mr Tomms oecuried, you may 
imagine what it must have been by the beginning of November, 
and that at tliat time a veiy slight spark might any day cause 
the loug-Muouldeniig anger to flame foith m open indignation 
That spaik hajgiened to fall the very morning that Mis Ilaekit 
paid the visit to Mrs Patten, recorded m the last chaptci 
Nanny’s dislike ot the Countess extended to th(* innocent dog Jet, 
whom she * eouldn t a-bear to see made a fuss wi’ lik(‘ a Christian 
,Aii’ tile little ou7ol must be washed, too, ivciy Saturday, as if 
then* wasn’t children eiioo to wash, wi’out washiii’ dogs ’ 

Now this paiticular moinmg it happened that Milly was 
(piite too pooily to get iij), and Mr Baiton obseived to Nanny, 
on going out, that he would (*all and tell Mr Brand to (‘onie 
These circumstances were already enough to make Nanny anxious 
and susceptible But the Countess, (xmifortahly ignorant of 
them, came down as usual about ele\eTi o’clock to hci sepaiate 
breakfast, which stootl ri‘ady for her at that houi in the })ailour , 
the kettle suiging on the hob that she might make her o\in tea. 
There was a little jug of cream, taken according to custom from 
last night’s milk, ami specially saved foi the Countess’s breakfast 
Jet always awaited hia misticss at hoi bedroom door, and it was 
her habit to earry him downstaus 

‘Now, my little Jet,’ she said, putting him down gently on 
the heaith-iug, ‘you shall have a nice^ nice hieakfast’ 

Jet indicated thac he thought that obscivatioii extiomely 
pertinent and well-timed, by immediately raising himself on hib 
hmd-legs, and the (Countess emptied the cream-jug into the 
saucer. Now tlioie was usually a small jug of milk standing 
on the tray by the side of the cream, and destined for Jet’s 
hieakfobt, but this morning Nanny, being ‘moithered,’ had 
forgotten that part of the arrangements, so that when the 
Countess had made her tea, she perceived there was no second 
jug, and rang the bell Nanny appeared, looking veiy red and 
heated — ^thc fact was, she had been ‘ doing up ’ the kitchen fire, 
and that is a sort of work which by no means conduces to bland- 
ness of temjier 

‘Nanny, you have forgotten Jet’s milk, will you bring me 
some more cream, please t ’ 
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ThiH was just a little too much for Nanny’s forbearance 
‘Yes, I daresay Here am I wi' my hands full o’ the children 
an’ the dinner, and missis ill a- bed, and Mr Brand a eomin’ , 
and T must run o’er the villafifo to get more cieain, 'cause you've 
give it to that nasty little blat'kamoor ' 

‘ Is Mrs Barton ill ? ’ 

‘111 — ^yes -I hliould think she is ill, and much you care 
Slio's likely to be ill, moithered as shf> is from inornin' to night, 
wi' folks as had better be elsewhere ' 

‘ What do you mean by behaving in this way ^ ' 

‘ Mean ? Why, I mean as the imssis is a slavin’ her life out 
an' a-sittin’ up o’ nights, foi folks as aie bettei able to wait of 
her, I'htid o' lyin’ a-bed an* doin' iiotlim’ all the blessed day, but 
inek woik ’ 

‘ Leave the room and don't be insolent ' 

‘ Insolent ' I'd bettei be insolent than like what some folks 
IS, — a livin' on other folks, an' bniigin’ a bad name on ’em into 
the baigam ' 

Hoie Nanny flung out of the room, leaving the Imly to digest 
this unexpected breakfast at her leisure 

The Countess was stunned foi a few minutes, but when she 
began to re(*all Nanny's woids, there was no possibility of avoiding 
\erv unpleasant conclusions from them, or of failing to see her 
position at the Vicarage m an entiiely new light The interjueta- 
kon too of Nanny’s allusion to a ‘ bad name ’ did not he out of 
the reach of tlie Countess's imagination, and she saw the necessity 
of quitting Sheppcrtoii without delay Still, she would like to 
wait for hci biothei’s letter— no — she would ask Milly to foi waul 
it to her -still better, she would go at once to London, inquiie 
her brother’s address at liis lianker's, and go to see him without 
Iireliminary. 

She went uj) to Milly's room, and, after kisses and inquiries, 
said — ‘ I find, on consideration, dear Milly, from the letter I had 
yesterday, that 1 must bid you good-bye and go up to London at 
once. But you must not let me leave you ill, you naughty thing ' 
‘ Oh no,' said Milly, who felt as if a load had been taken off 
her back, ‘ I shall l>e very well in an hour or two Indeed, I'm 

much better now You will want me to help you to pack But 
you won't go for two or three day's ? ' 

‘Yes, I must go to-morrow But I shall not let you help 
me to pack, so don’t entertain any unreasonable projects, but he 
still Mr Brand is coming, Nanny says ' 

The news was not an unpleasant suipnse to Mr Barton when 
he came home, though he was able to express more regret at the 
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idea of parting than Milly could summon to her lips He 
retained more of hin original feeling for the Oountess than Milly 
did, for women never betray themselves to men as they do to 
eaeii other , and the Kev Amos had not a keen mstiiiet foi 
character But lu* felt that he was being lelieved from a 
dilficulty, and in the way that was easiest for him Neither ho 
nor Milly su8]>octed tliat it was Nanny who hud cut the knot 
for them, for the (<oimtcss took care to give no sign on that 
subject As for Nanny, she was peifectly aware of the lelatioii 
betwe(*n cause and effect in the affair, and secretly chuckled ovci 
her outburst of ‘ sauce ’ as the best morning ’s work she had evei 
done 

So, on Fiiday moriimgi a fly was seen standing at the Vicarage 
gate with the Oountess’s boxes packed upon it , and jiresently 
that lady herself was seen getting into the vehicle Attei a 
lust shake of the hand to Mr Baiton, and last kisses to Milly and 
the Childicn, the door was closeil , and as the fly rolled oil, tlie 
little party at the Vicarage gate eaught a last glimpse ot the 
handsome (lountess leaning and waving kisses truni the rainage 
window Jet’s little black jihiz was also seen, and doubtless lie 
had Ills thoughts and feelings on the o(‘(*asion, but be kept them 
strictly within liis own liosora 

The schoolmistress opjiosite witnessed tins dcjiaituie, and lost 
no time in telling it to tlie hcIkkiI master, 'who again oommuineatc'd 
the news to the landlord of ‘The Jolly (killiois/ at the elose ot 
the moninig schc»ol-hours Nanny ponied the joyful fidiiigs into 
the ear of Mi Fanjuhars footman, wdio hapjieiied to call with a 
letter, and Mi Brand earned them to all the patients h<* Msited 
that inorinng, attei ealling on Mrs Barton So tJiat, betoie 
Sunday, it was veny generally known in Shejijieiton jiaiish that 
the Oountess Czerlaski had left the Vic.n.ige 

The Countess had hdt, but, alas, the bills she hiul eoiitnbutod 
to HW'ell still rt'inained , so did the exiguity of the cbildien’s 
clothing, which also was partly aii iiidiicct ronse«juenee of her 
presence, and so, too, did the coolness and alienation in the 
jianshioners, 'wliud) could not at once vanish beflire the fmd of lun 
depaituic. The Itev Amos was not exiMiljmtcMl — the jiast 'was 
not expunged But 'what was woise than all, Milly ’s lu'nlth gave 
frequent cause for alaiin, and the jinispect of baby’s birth was 
ovoisliadowed by more than the usual ft‘arB The birth came 
prematurely, almut six weeks after the Countess's dcjiartiire, but 
Mr. Brand gave favourable repents to all inquireis on the following 
day, which was Satimlay. On Sunday, after niomnig serviee, 
Mrs. Hackit called at the Vicarage to inquiie how Mrs Burton 
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wuR, and was invited upstairs to see her. Milly lay jilacid and 
lovely 111 her feebleness, and held out hei hand to Mis Hackit 
with a lieamin^ smile It was very jdeasant to her to see lier 
old friend unreserved and eoidial onee nM»re The seven months’ 
baby was very tiny and veiy red, but * handsome is that hand- 
some does’ —he was pronouncwl to be ‘doinp well,’ and Mis 
H.'ickit w’eiit home j^laddened at heart to think that the perilous 
hour was ovei 



CHAPTER VIII 

The following Wednesday, when Mr anil Mrs Ilarkit were 
seated roiufortiMy by their bright hearth, enjoying the long after- 
noon afforded by an early dinner, Raehel, the houHcmaid, etiiiie lu 
and haid — 

‘If you jdense 'm, the Hhcpheid says, have you lieaid as Mrs 
Barton’s wuss, and not expected to live ? * 

Mis Haekit turned pale, and huriied out to question the 
shepheid, who, she found, had heaid the sad news at an ale-house in 
the village Mi Ilackit followed her out and said, ‘ You'd better 
have the pony chaise, and gt» diieetly ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mis llackit, too much oveieome to utter any 
exclamations ‘ Rachel, come an’ help me on wi' my things ’ 
When hei husband was wrapjuiig her cloak loiiiid her feet in the 
pony-chaise, she said- - 

‘ If I don’t come home to-night, I shall send hack the pony- 
cliaipc, and you’ll know I'm wanted theie ’ 

‘Yes, yes ’ 

It wjib a bright fiosty day, and hy the time Mis Haekit 
arrived at the Vicaiage, the sun wa,s near its setting Thoie was 
a earnage and ]mii btandmg at the gate, whiidi she recognised as 
J)r. Maileley’fi, the physiemn from Rotherby She entered at the 
kitchen floor that she iniglit a\oul knocking, and quietly question 
Nanny, No one was in the kitchen, but, passing on, she saw the 
sitting-room door oiien, and Nanny, with Walter in liei arms, 
removing the knives and foiks, which had been hud tfir dinner 
thiee hours ago, 

‘Mastci says he can’t eat no dinuei,’ was Nanny’s first word 
‘He’s never tasted nothin’ sin' yesterday moriim’ Imt a cup 
o’ tea.’ 

‘ When was your missis took worse ? ’ 

• O* Monday night. They sent for Dr Madeley i’ the middle o’ 
the dajr yister^y, an’ he’s here again now,' 

‘ la the baby alive ) ’ 


00 
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'No, it (lied last lusrht. The children's all at Mrs Bund's 
She come and took ’em away last nif^ht, but the master says they 
must be fetched soon He’s upstairs now, wi’ I)i Madeley and 
Mr Biaud ' 

At this moment Mis Hat'kit hejird the sound of a hca\y, slow 
foot in the jiassaf^e , and presently Amos Baiton entered, with dry 
despairing eyes, hajj^craid and unshaven He expected to find the 
sitting-i oorn as he left it, with nothing to mec^t his eyes Imt Milly’s 
work-basket in the coiner of the sota, and the (‘hildieiis toys 
overtuined in the bow- window But when he saw' Mtn H.ickit 
eome towaids Iiim with aiisw'crnig soiiow in her taee, tlie peiit-uj) 
tountaiii of terns wras opened, he threw himself on the sota, hid 
his face, and sohbed aloud 

* Bear up, Mi Baiton,' Mrs Kaokit ventiireil to say at last , 
‘ hear uji, toi the sake o’ them dear ehildieii ’ 

‘The children,' said Amos, stuitmg uji ‘They must be sent 
for Some one must fcMi them Milly will want to 

He oouldn’t finish the seiitem e, but Mis Haekit undei stood 
him, and said, ‘I’ll send the man with the iiony-niniage foi ’em/ 
She w'ent out to give the oidei, and einouutcied l>r Madeh‘y 
and Mr. Biand, who weie just going 

Mr Brand said *I am very glad to see you arc hen*, Mis 
Haekit No tune must be lost m sending for the ybildren Mrs. 
Barton wants to see them ' 

‘ Do you (piite give her up, then 1 ’ 

‘She ran hardly live through the night She begged us to 
tell lier how long she had to live , and then asked tor tln» ehildien ’ 
The })ony carnage was sent , and Mrs Haekit, leturning to Mr. 
Baiton, said she should like to go upstairs now He went n])stairs 
with her and opened the dour The chamber fronted tlie w est , the 
sun was just setting, and tlie led light fell full upon the IkmI, where 
Milly lay with the hand of death visibly upon hei The feather bed 
had liei'ii lemoved, and she lay low on a mattress, with her head 
slightly raised by pillows Hei long fair nock seemed to be 
struggling wuth a painful eftort , her features weie jiallid and 
pinched, and her eyes wore closed There w’as no one in the room 
but the nurse, and the mistress of the free school, wliu had come 
to give her help from the lieginuiiig of the change 

Amos and Mrs Haekit stood beside the bed, and Milly opened 
her eyes 

‘ My darling, Mrs Haekit is come to see you ’ 

Milly smil^ and looked at lier with that strange, far-off look 
which belongs to ebbing life. 

‘ Are the children coming 1 ' she said, painfully 
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‘ Yes, they will be here directly ’ 

She closed her eyes a^sin 

PrcHeutly the pony-rarriiif^e was heard , and Amos, motioning 
to Mrs Hackit to follow him, left the loom On their w'ay down- 
stairs, she suggested that the <atnage sltonld lemain to take them 
away again afteruvards, and Aniris assented 

There they stood in tlie midaneholy sitting-ioora - the five 
sweet children, liom l\‘itty to Ohnbby — all, with then mother’s 
eyes — all, except I'atty, looking up witli a vague feai at their 
fathei as he C'nteied Patty undtustood the gicdt soirow that w^as 
come 112)011 them, and tiied to check her sobs as she heaid hei 
pafias footsteps 

‘My ehildieii,’ H.iid Amos, taking Ohul)by in his aims, ‘Ood 
IS going to take away your dear mamma tioin us She' wants to 
see you to say good-bye You must try to ])e veiy good and 
not cry ’ 

JHe could say no inoie, but tinned loiind to see if Nanny was 
there with Walter, and then l(‘d the way ujistnirs, leading Diekey 
with the oth(T hand Mis Hackit followed w'lth So2>hy and 
Patty, and then came Nanny wnth Waltei and Fied 

It seemed as if Milly had heaid the little footstejis on the 
stairs, for when Amos entered Iut eyes w^erc wide ojicn, eagcily 
looking towaids the door Th<»j all stood by tin* liedside - Amos 
nearest to hei, bolding (/hubby and Diekey But she motioned 
for Patty to come first, and ckK2)ing the pool pale ehild by tin* 
hand, said 

‘Patty, I’m going away fiomyou Love youi jiajia (^omfoit 
liim , and take eaie of yoiii little bi others and sisteis ( 3 od will 
help you ’ 

Patty stood jii'ifeetly (luiet, and said, ‘ Yes, mamma ’ 

The mother motioned witli hei iiallid Iqis foi the de.ir child to 
lt*an tctwanls hci and kiss liei , and then Pntly’s gieat anguish 
overcame her, and she burst into sobs Amos drew lier tow^ards 
him and jiressed her head gently to him whih* MilJy beckoned 
Fled and Sojihy, and said to them moie faintly - 

‘Patty will try to be your mamma when I am gone, my 
darlings. You will be gisHl and nut vex her ’ 

They leaned towards her, and she stroked their fan heads 
and kissed their tear-stained clieeks They cried because mamma 
was ill and papa looked so unhappy , but they thought, peihaps 
next week things would he as they used to be again 

The little ones were lifted on the hod to kiss her Little 
Walter said, ‘ Mamma, mamma,* and stretched out his fat arms 
and smiled , and Chubby seemed gravely wondenug , but Dickey, 
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who had been looking fixedly at hei, with lip hanging down, ever 
since he came into the room, now seemed suddenly pierced with 
the idea that iiiamina was going away somewhei e , his little heart 
swelled, and he ciumI ahnid 

Then Mia Mnckit and Nanny took them all away Patty at 
first liegged to stsiy at home and not go to Mrs Bond's again , but 
when Nanny remind(*d her that she had better go to take care 
the youngei ones, she submit led at om c, and they were all packed 
•in the pony-can lage once more 

Milly kept lier eyes shut toi some time after the cliildien were 
gone Amos had sunk on his knees, and was holding her hand 
while h(‘ watched hei f.i( e By and by she opened hei eyes, and 
drawing him close to hei, whispeied slowly — 

‘My d(‘ai dear — huskaiul — ^you ha\e been — very good to 
me You — have made me — v«*ry happy ’ 

She spoke no moie for manj' hours Tln‘y wa tidied her 
bieathmg becoming more and iiioie difficult, until evening 
deepened into night, and until midnight w.is past About half 
past twelve she seemed to be trying to speak, and they leaned to 
catch hei winds 

‘ Music — music — didn’t you hear it ? ' 

Amos knelt by the bed and belli liei hand in his He did not 
believe in bis soirow It was a bad dream He »did not know 
when she was gone But Mr Brand, whom Mis Haekit had 
sent for before twelve oVloik, tbinking that Mr Barton might 
probably nei d his help, now came up to him, and said — 

‘She feels no moie pnm now Oumt, iny dear sir, eonie 
with me ' 

‘She isn’t shiieked the poor desolate man, stniggling 

to shake off Mr Binnd, who had taken him by tlio arm. But his 
weaiy weakened frame was not equal to resistauec, and he was 
diagged out ot the room 



CHAPTER IX 

Ttiky laid her in the giave, — tlie sweet mother with her baby in 
hei auiiH— while the (IJhiistimis snow lay thick ujioii the ^laves 
It was Ml Clevea who biined her Cii the fiist news of Mi 
Rai ton’s calaiiiity, h(* had ridden over from Tnpplegate to beg 
that he might be mud»‘ of some use, and his silent giasp ot Amos's 
hand had iicnetrated like the painful thiill of hfe-ieeoveiing 
wariutli to the ]iooi benumbed heaxt of the stnekeii man 

The snow lay tliick upon the graves, and the day was < old and 
dieaiy , but theie was in»iny a sad eye watching thiit black 
procession as it passed from the Yicaiage to the chinch, and iiom 
tlie chinch to the open grave Theie were men and women 
Btaiiding in that chuicliyaid wdio had Imiidied vulgai jests about 
their pastor, and who had lightly diaiged him w^ith sm , but now, 
when they saw him following the coffin, pah* and haggard, he was 
consecrated anew by his great sonow, and they looked at him 
with resjicctful ])ity 

All the children were theie, f*»i Amos had willed it so, 
thinking that some dim memory of that sacred moment might 
remain even with little AValter, and link itself with what he 
would hear of his sweet mothei in after yeais He Inmsolf led 
Patty and Dickey , then came Sophy and Fred , Mi Biaiid had 
begged to carry Chubby, and Nanny followed with Waltei They 
nuule a circle round the grave while the coffin was being lowered 
Patty alone of all the childien felt that mamma was in that 
coffin, and that a new and saddei life had begun for papa and 
heiself Shu was pale and trumbling, but she clasped his band 
more firmly as the coffin went down, and gave no sob Fied and 
Sophy, though they were only two and thiee years younger, and 
though they liad seen mamma m her coffin, seemed to themselves 
to be looking at some strange show. They had not learned to 
deeiphei that temblc handwriting of human destiny, illness and 
d^ath Dickey had rebelled against his blaek clothes, until he 
was told that it would be naughty to mamma nut to put them 
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on, when he at om^e Huliuiitted , and now, though he had he.iid 
Nanny say that inainina was in hea\en, he had a vaiijiie notion 
th.d she A\onld eonie home a^aiu to-nionow, and say he had been 
a good lu>y and let liim empty hei w oik box lie stood dose to 
his fathei, with gie.it losy dn*eks, and wide-ojien blue eyes, 
looking hist u]» at Mi (U('r(‘h and tlien do\Mi at the eoflin, and 
thinking he and Chubby would pliiy at that when they got 
home 

The biinal was over, mid Amos tinned wutli liis ehilditai to 
re-entei tlu‘ house - tin* house wlu'ie, an houi ago, Milly’s deal 
b(Mly lay, w’heie the windows w'eie halt-d.iikened, and soirow 
seemed to have a hallowed ]neeinet Ibi itself, shut out from the 
w'oild Jhil now she was gone , the bioatl snow leflc'eted daylight 
w'as in all the looms , the Vnaiage again Hi‘emed jiait of the 
(ommon woiking-day world, and Amos, foi the hist time, felt 
that he was alone — that day aitei day, month aftn month, year 
aftei yeai, wnmld have to be lived thiougli without Milly’s l(»ve 
Sjunig would eoine, and she would not be then* , summer, and 
she w'ould not he theie , ainl he would iie\er have lu‘i again with 
him by tin* fiieside in the long eienings The seasons all seemed 
irksome to his thoughts , and how dieary the bunshiny days tliat 
would be sine to <ome • She was gone tiom bun , and be c*tml(l 
novel show' hei bis love any moie, uevei make up tor omissions in 
the p.ist by hlliiig tiituie diys with tenderness 

Oh the anguish ot that thought that we can in‘vei alont to 
ouj dead foi the stinteil affection we gave them, foi the light 
answeis we letuiinsl to then jdaiiits oi then pleadings, loi the 
little reverence we showed to that sacied hiniian send that 
lived BO (lose to us, and was the divmest thing God had given 
us to know ’ 

Amos Baiton had been an uflt'ctiuiiate hnsbund, and while 
Milly was with him, he was luwei visited by the tliought that 
pel haps his Bynipathy with her was not (puck and watchful 
enough, but now he relived all tlieii life togetlu'i, with that 
tenihle keenness of mcmoiy and imuginatiun which bci eavenicnt 
giv(*s, and he felt as if his veiy love needed a pardon for its 
])overty and selfishness. 

No outward solace could countoiact the bitterness of this 
inward woe But outward solnc e came Cold faces looked kind 
again, and panshiouers turned over in their minds what they 
could beat do to help thi*ii pastor. Mi Oldniport wrote to 
express his sympathy, and enclosed another twenty-pound note, 
begging that he might be pei nutted to eontrihute in this way to 
the relief of Mr Barton’s mind from pecuniary anxieties, under 
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the pressure of a grief which all his parishioners must share ; and 
offering his interest towaids placing the two eldest girls in a 
school exjucHsly founded for cleigynieu’s daughters Mr Cloves 
Hucc'eeded in collecting thirty ]>ounds among his richer ch*ncal 
biethreii, and, adding ten pounds himself, sent tlie sum to Amos, 
with the kindest and most delicate woids of (^hiistian fellowship 
and manly friendship Miss Jackson forgot old gnevaiices, and 
came to stay some months witli Milly's ehildieu, bunging siicli 
material aid as shf (‘ould spaie fiom her small income These 
were substantial helps, whu*h relieved Amos tiom the piessuie 
of his money diiheultu‘s , and the friendly attentions, the kind 
pressuie of the hand, tlie cordial looks he mot with eveiywlieie 
m his palish, nia<le him feel that the fiital frost whieh had settled 
on his pastonil duties, duiing the Countess’s lesidence at tlu 
Vicarage, was comjdetcdy thawed, and that the hearts of his 
paiishiouers were once more open to him 

' No one bicathed the Countess’s name now , for Milly’s 
memory hallowed lier husband, as of old tlie plaee was hallowed 
on which an angel from God hail alighted 

When the spring came, Mis Hackit begged tliat she might 
have Dickey to stay with her, and great was the cuhngernent 
of Dickey’s experience from that visit Eveiy morning he was 
allowinl -being ell wrapt up as to his i he^t by Mrs Hackit’s own 
hands, but very bare ancl nxl as to his legs — to uin loose in the 
cow and poultry yaid, to peisceute the turkey-cock by satirical 
imitations of liis gobble-gobble, and to put diflii'ult questions to 
the gloom as to tlie leasons why hoises had fuiii legs, and other 
transeeiidoxital matters Then Mi Huckit would take Dickey up 
on horseback when he rode round his faun, and Mis Hac'kit had 
a large plum-cake in cut, ready to meet incidental attacks of 
hunger So that Dickey had considerably modifieil his views as 
to the desirability of Mrs Hackit’s kisses 

The Misses Farquhur made partn ular pets of Fred and Sophy, 
to whom they undeitook to give lessons twice a week in writing 
and geography , and Mrs. Farquhar devised many treats for the 
little ones. Patty’s treat was to stay at home, or walk about 
with her papa , and when he sat by the fire in an evening, after 
the other children were gone to bed, she would^biing a stool, and, 
placing it against his feet, would sit down upon it and lean her 
head against bis knee Tl^en his hand would rest on that fair 
head, and he would feci that MiUy’s love was not quite gone out 
of his hfe. 

So the time wore on till it was May agsun, and the church 
wos quite fipished and reopened in all its new splendour, and Mr. 
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Barton wa.K dcvotinj^ himHelf with muie than ever to his 

parochial duties But ono monimg- it was a very biif^ht 
inornm^;, and evil tidinps sometimes like to fly in the liiie^st 
weather — theio came a lettei for Mr Barton, uddiessed m the 
Vicar's handwntini^ Aino^ ojicikhI it with home anxiety - 
somehow or other he had a presentimciit ot evil The lettei 
eoiitiiined the annouiu ement that Mi Oaipe had lesolved (»ii 
ronniiff to leside at Shepiierton, and that, eoiiHequeiitly, in six 
iiiontlis from tlial turn* Mr Barton's duties as curate in th.it 
]>aiish would be closed 

Oil, it was haid* Just when Shejipeiton had become the 
plae^ where he most wished tfi stay — w’here he hiul fi lends who 
knew his sonows — wheie he lived ilose to Milly’s fryave To 
pait from th.at grave si'enied like putting with Milly a secoml 
time, f<»r Amos w<is one who clung to all the inatenul links 
between his mind an<l tlie ])nst His imagination was not vivnl, 
and reiiuiied the stimulus of a(‘tua] peiception 

It roused some bitter feeling, too, to think that Mi (!aipe's 
wish to reside at Sheiipeiton was meii'lj a pietevt for lemoviiig 
Ml Baiton, in order that he might ultimately give the cuiacy of 
Shep])erton to his own brothei-iii-law, who was known to be 
wanting a new position 

Still, it must be borne , and the painful business of* seeking 
another curacy must be s(‘t about writliout loss (»f time Atti*r 
the lajise of some months, Amos was obligi'd to renounce the 
hope of getting one at all neni Sheppeitoii, and he at h'ligth 
resigned himself to ai’cepting one in a distant county The ]Kiiish 
was 111 a laige manufactuiing town, wheie his walks would he 
among noisy streets and dingy alleys, and wheie the (hildieii 
would have no garden to pUy in, no ple<isant formliouscs 
to visit 

It was another blow inflicted on the biuised man 



CHAPTER X 

At length the dreadeil week was come, when AnioB and^ his 
childii'ii must leave Sliepiieiton There wiib geiieial regiet 
among the ])ariHluoucrH at his dei>aituie not that any one of 
them thought hit) spiiitual gifts pre-eminent, or was (‘onsnous of 
great edification from his mimstiy But his recent troubles hatl 
called out their lietter Rym])athies, and that is always a source of 
love Amos failed to touch the spiing of goodin^ss by his aermons, 
but he touched it efiectually by his sorrows , »iud theie was now 
a real bond between him and his flock 

*My heart aches for them pool motherless childien/ said Mra 
Hackit to her hiialiaud, ‘a-going among stiangius, and mlo a 
nasty town, where theie's no gooti victuals to be had, and you 
must pay dear to get bad uus ’ 

Mrs Hackit hail a vague notion of a town life as a 
combination of dirty backyards, measly pork, and dingy linen 
The same sort of symjiathy was strtmg among the poorf'i class 
of parishioneis Old stiff -.loiuted Mr Tozer, who was still able 
to earn a little by gardening ‘jobs,’ stopped Mrs Cramp, the 
chai woman, on her way homo finm the Vicarage, where she had 
been helping Nanny to pack up the day before the departure, 
and inquired very pariieularly into Mr Barton’s jirospeets 

‘ Ah, poor mon,’ he was heaid to say, ‘ I^m sorry for un. He 
hedn’t much hero, but he’ll be wuss oif theer Half a loafs better 
nor ne’ei un ' 

The sad good-byes had all been said before that last evening , 
and after all the {lacking was done and all the arrangements were 
made, Amos felt the oppression of that blank interval m which 
one has nothing left to think of but the dreary future — the 
separation from the loved and familiar, and the chilling entrance 
on the new and strange In every parting there is an image of 
death 

Boon after ten o’clock, when he had sent Nanny to bed, that 
she might have a good night’s'* rest before the fatigues of the 
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inonow, he stole softly out to |Miy ji lust visit to Milly’s f^rave 
It was a inoouless night, hut the sky was thick with stars, ami 
their light enough to show that the grass had grown long on 
the grave, and that there, was a tombstone telling m luight letters, 
on a daik ground, that beneath were deposited the leniains of 
Amelin, the belove^d wife of Amos Barton, who died in the 
tliiity-fifth year of hei age, leaving a husbund and six ehildien to 
lam(‘iit hci loss The final woids of the inscription weie, ‘ Thy 
will be done ’ 

The husband was now advancing towards the deal mound 
fiom which he was so soon to be parted, jieihaps for evei He 
stood a few minutes reading over and ovei again the woids on the 
tombstone, as if to jissuie himself that all the happy and iinhapiiy 
past was a reality For lov<» is fnghtened at the intervals of 
insensibility and callousness that encroach by little and little on 
the dominion of grief, and it makes eftorts to recall the keenness 
of the first anguish 

Gradually, us his eye dwelt on the words, ‘ Amelia, the 
beloved wite,’ the waves of feeling swelled within his soul, and he 
threw himself on the grave, elas]nng it with his arms, and kissing 
the cold tiiif 

‘Milly, Milly, dost thou hear me? I didn't love thee enough 

T wasn’t teiidei enough to thee - hut I think of it all iu>w * 

I’he sobs came and choked his utteiance, and the wMrm tears 
,f6ll. 



CONCLUSION 


Only once affran in his life has Amos Baiton visited Milly's 
i^r.ive It was iii the (aim and softt'iuMl ]ii*lit of an nuturaiial 
aft(‘iiiuoii, and he was not alone He held on Ins aim a young 
woman, with a sweet, grave face, whit'h stiuiigly rec'alled the 
cxpK'ssioii of Mis Knitoiis, hut was less lovely in form and 
eoloiii She was about thiity, hut theie \u‘ie some jirematuK* 
lines louiid hei mouth and eyes, which told of eaily anxiety 

Amos himself was miuh changed His thin cireh*t of haii 
was lusarly wdiite, and Ins walk was no longei him and upnght 
Flut his glance was (aim, and e\en eheeifid, and Ins neat linen 
told of a w'oman^s eaie Milly did not lake all Ii(*i lovt* from the 
caith when she died She had left some ot it in Patty’s h(‘ait 
All the othei dnldien were now giown up, and had goiu* their 
sovt'ial ways Dickey, you will he glad to hear, had shown 
leinaikuhle tahmts as an eugiueei His cheeks aie still tuddy, 
m sjiite of mixed mathematics, and Ins eyt's aie still l.nge .mil 
blue , but in other respects Ins prison would j)ies(‘nt no in.nks of 
idciitilic.itioii for his friend Mis Haekit, jf she were to stv him 
especially now tint hei eyes must he giown veiy dim, with the 
w’eai of inoie than twenty additional >eai.s He is nearly six 
feet high, .iiid has a piupoitionately biond chest, he wenis 
spectacles, and rubs his laige white hands through a m.ass of 
shaggy brown ban But I am suie you have no doubt that Mi 
Ri('hard Baiton is a tlioioughly good fellow, as well as a man of 
talent, and you will h(‘ glad any day to shake bauds with him, 
for his own sake as well as Ins mother’s 

Patty alone remains by hei father’s side, and makes the 
evening sunshine of his life 
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CHAPTER I 

When old Mr (xilfil died, thirty yeais ago, tlieie was general 
soriow 111 iSliepper ton , and if bLaek doth had not been hung 
loiiinl the pu]])it and reading-dt'sk, hy older ot hiB neiihew and 
1)11111 ijial legatee, the' parmhioneih would certainly have subwribed 
the iieoessaiy Hiiin out ol then own poeketrt, rathei than allow 
ftiich a tiibiite of lOhjiect to be wanting All the fainieib’ wives 
bi ought out their black bombasines, and Mis Jennmgh, at 
the Whtiif, by appealing the liiht Sunilay aftei Mr Gilfil’s death 
111 hei sulinoii- culoiii(>d ribb(»ns and gieen shawl, excited the 
seveiest lenuiik. To be sure, Mis Jennings was a newconiei, 
and town -bled, so that she could haidly be expected to have 
veiy deal notioiiH of what was piopei , but as Mis Higgins 
observed in an iiiidertono to Mi^ Pariot when they weie coming 
out of (hurdi, ‘Her husband, wlio'd been bom i* the paiish, 
might lui' told hei bettor ' An unreadiness to jmt on bhu k on 
all available oei'asions, or too great .in alaciity in putting it off, 
argued, in Mis Higgins’s opinion, a ilangeious levity of elmraeter 
and an uiiuatuial iiisi'iisilnlity tf> the essential fitness of things 
‘ Some folks can’t a-beai to put off then coloins,’ she remarked , 
‘but that was uevei the way i my family Why, Mis Parrot, 
from the time I was married, till Mi Higgins died, nine yeais 
ago come Candlemas, I niver was out o’ black two year togethei ' ’ 
‘Ah,’ said Mrs. Paiiot, who was eonscious of iiifenoiity in 
this icspect, ‘ there isn’t many families as have had so many 
deaths as youi s, Mrs Higgins ’ 

Mrs Higgiiis, who was an cldeily widow, ‘ well left,’ reflected 
with (!omplaeency that Mrs Parrot’s observation was no more 
than just, and that Mrs Jennings veiy likely belonged to a fiimily 
which had had no fiiueials to speak of 

Even dirty Dame Fripp, who was a very rare church-goer, had 
been to Mrs Haiikit to beg a bit of old crape, and with this sign 
of giipf pinned on her little (‘oal-scuttle bonnet, was seen dropping 
her cuitsy opposite the reading-desk This manifestation of lespeet 
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towardB Mi Gilfils luemoiy on the jiart of Dame Fnpp liad no 
theologn*al heaiiuj^ whatever It was due to an event which had 
occuried some yeais luuk, and wdiieh, I am sony to say, had left 
that giimy ol<l lady as indifiereiit to the means of ^vei 

Dame Fripp krj)t leeches, and, was understood to have such 
remarkable influence ovei those wilful animals in inducing them 
to bite under the most unjiromising t ircumstouccs, tlint though hei 
own leeches were usually rejoetwl, fioin a susiiicion that they hail 
lost their api»ctite, she heiself was constmitly called in to apply 
the more lively imlividuals funiished from Mr Pilgnm’a siirgei^', 
when, as was very often the case, one of that clever man’s paying 
patients was attacked with mfl.iinmation Thus Dame Fiipj), in 
addition to * pro]>erty ' suiiposed to yield h(‘i no less than half a 
crown a Aveek, was in the leceijit of piotessional fees, the gioss 
amount of whi<*h was vaguely estimated by hei neighbouis as 
'j»ouns an* ixmns ’ Moreover, she drove a busk trade in lolbjiop 
witli epicuiean urchins, who recklessly })ui chased that luxuiy 
at the late of two huiidnHi pi'r c(*nt Nevertheless, with all 
these notorious souices of income, the shameless old W'onian 
constantly pleaded poveity, and begged foi snaps at Mrs 
Hackit’s, who, though she ahvays said Mis Fiijip was ‘as false 
as two folks,* and no better than a miser and a heathen, had yet 
a leaning towaids her ns an old neighboui 

* There’s that case-hai den(*d old Judy a-<‘omiiig after the tea- 
leaves again,* Mis Haekit would say , ‘an’ I’m fool enough to 
give 'em her, though »Sally wants 'em all the wiiile to swTep the 
floors with ’ * 

Such was Dame Fnpp whom Mr Oilhl, iiding leisuiely in 
top-boots and spins from doing duty at Knebley one waiin 
Sumlay aftenioon, observed sitting in the diy diteb near hei 
cottage, and by hei side a laige jug, wlio, with tliat ease and 
confidence belonging to jieifl-ct friendship, was lying with his heiul 
in her lap, and making no effort to pla\ tlw agreeable beyond an 
occasional grunt 

‘Why, Mrs. Fnpp,* said the Vicar, ‘I didn’t know you had 
such a fine jug Vou’ll have some lare flitches at Ohnslmas ’ ’ 

‘ Eh, (bsi forbid ’ My son gev him me two ’eai ago, 

an* he’s been company to me iver sin* I (*ou]dn*t find i* 

my heart to part wi*m, if 1 luvei knowed the taste o* bacon-fat 
again ’ 

‘Why, he*ll oat his head off, and yours too How can you 
go on keeping a pig, and making nothing hy him ? * 

‘Oh, he picks a bit hisself wV rootin’, and 1 duoant mind 

doing wi’out to gi’ him summat A bit u’ eoompany’s meat an* 
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drink ton, an’ ho fullerH me about, and ^ints whon I apake tn’in, 
jUHt like a Oliiihtian.’ 

Ml (rilhl laughed, and I am obliged to admit that he aaid 
#?o(Ml-byc to Dame Frii)ji without asking her why slu' had not 
boon to ohuroh, or making the hlight«*st (*lfi»rt loi hoi K])iiitiial 
edifnation But the next day ho oidcred his man David to tak«' 
lior a great piece ot baioii, with a nn^ssago, saying, th(* paison 
w^'^ntod Ui make sure that Mis Fii])p would know the tusto 
of baoon-tat again So, when Mi Gilfil died, Damo Fiijip niani- 
fortted her giatitudo and leveienoe in tlio simple dingy lashion I 
have iiiontioiK'd 

You alioady susiiwt that tlic Vioar did not shine in the inoie 
s]uritual fuiiotious ot his oRioo , iind indeed, tin* utmost 1 ean say 
foi him in this respect is, that he perfoimed those funetions 
with uiideviating attention to bievity and do'-pateh H(» had a 
laige hiMip of short sermons, lather yellow and w’oin at the edges, 
lioni which he t.(H)k two e\t‘ry Sunday, sreuniig i>eitect impaiti- 
ality 111 the selection by taking them as they came, without 
leferonce to tojacs , and having jireached one of these seimons 
at Sheppeiton m the inoniing, he mount(‘«l Ins hoise and rode 
hastily with the other in his pocket to Knebley, wheie he ofHcinted 
ill a wonderful little chinch, wuth a iheckeied juueuient which 
had once nmg to the non tread of military monks, with (oats of 
aims in elusteis on the lofty roof, marble waiiiors and then wives 
without noses ociupynig a huge piojiortion ot the aica, and the 
twelve a])ostles, with their heads veiy much on one side, holding 
didactic iibboiis, painted m fiesio on the walls Heie, in an 
absence of mind to which he was prone, Mi. Oilfil would some' 
times forget to take of! Ins spnis betoie jaitting on his sin])l]ce, 
and only become awaie of the omission by feeling something 
mysteiiouhly tugging at tlie skirts of tliat gaiment as he stepped 
into the leading-desk But the Knebley kirmeis would as soon 
have thought of criticising the moon as their jiastor He helong(‘d 
to the conise of nature, like niaikets and toll-gates and dirty 
banknotes , and being a vicai, his claim on then veneiation had 
never been counteracted by an exasperating claim on their pockets 
Some of them, who did not indulge m the superfluity of a 
covered cart without springs, had dined half an hour earlier than 
usual — that is to say, at tw^elve o’clock — in older to have time 
for their long walk through miiy lanes, and jiresent themselves 
duly m their places at two o’clock, when Mr Oldinjiort and 
Lady Felicia, to whom Knebley Chinch was a sort of family 
temple, made their w^ay among the bows and curtsns of their 
dejiendantB to a carved and canopied pew in the chancel, diflusing 
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as they went a dtdioate odour of Indian lost's on the iiiihusceptible 
nostrils of the eoiij^re^ation 

The farmers^ wives and children sate on the (Lirk oaken 
benches, but the husbands usually chose the distinctive dignity 
of a stall under one of the twelve apostles, wheie, when the 
alternation of piayers .ind responses had given place to tin* 
agreeable monotony of the. sermon, Paterfamilias nught be seen 
01 heard sinking into a ideasant doze, from which he infallibly 
woke uji at the sound of the concliMling doxology And then 
they made their way back again thiougli the miiy lanes, {leiliaps 
almost as mu<*li the bettei for this simple weekly tiibute to 
what they knew of good and right, .is many a more wakeful and 
critical congiegation of the piesent day 

Ml Gilfil, too, used to make liis way home in the latci ycais 
of his lift*, for he had given up the habit of dining at Knebley 
Abbey on a Sunday, having, I am stnry to say, Jiad a very bitter 
qiwyrel ^Mth Mi. Oldinjiort, the cousin and piedecessoi of the 
Mi. Oldinport who flounshed m the Rev Amos Barton’s time 
That quail el was a sad pity, for the two had had many a good 
day’s hunting together when they were youngt‘i, and in those 
fiiendly times not a few members of the hunt envied Mi 
Oldiiqiort the excellent teinis he was on with his vicar , tor, 
as Sir Jasper Sitwell obseivcHl, ‘next to a man’s wife, there’s 
nobody can be such an internal plague to you as a ])cirson, always 
under you nose on your own estate ’ 

I fancy the original dilfeieiice which hnl to the niptiiu* was 
veiy slight , but Mr (iilfil was of an extiemely caustic tmii, his 
satire having a Ravoui of onginality which was quite wanting in 
his sermons , and as Mr. Oldinport 's aimour of conscious virtue 
presented some considerable and eouspicuous gaps, the Vicai’s 
keen-edged retorts probably made a few mcisionb too deep to be 
forgiven Such, at least, was the view of the case presented 
by Ml. Hackit, who knew as much of the matter as any third 
person Foi, the vciy i^eek after the quarrel, when presiding at 
the annual dmnei of the Association for the Prosecution of Felons, 
held at the Oldinport Anns, he contributed an additional zest to 
the conviviality on that occasion by informing the company that 
‘ the parson had given the Squire a lick with the rough side of his 
tongue ’ The detection of the peison or persons who had dnven 
off Mr Parrot’s heifer could hardly have lieen more welcome news 
to the Shepperton tenantry, with whom Mr. Oldinport was in the 
worst odour as a landlord, having kept up his rents in spite of 
felling puces, and not being in the least stung to emulation 
by paragraphs in the provincial newspapers, stating that the 
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Honourable AugustuB Purwell, oi Viscount BlethcrB, Imd ma<l(' 
a return of ten per cent on their last rent-day The fact was, 
Ml Oldinport had not the Klightest intention of standing foi 
Pailiament, whereas ho had tlie strongest intention of adding to 
hiR unentaikMi estate Hence, to the Shepiierton farniers it was 
as good .IS lemon with tlnui giog to know that the Vicai hafl 
thiowu out sarcasms against the Sipiire’s chanties, as little 
better than those of the man who stole a goosi*, and ga^e away 
the giblets in alms For Shepjierton, you oliseive, was in a state 
of Attic cultuie conijMied with Knebley , it IumI turnpike loads 
and a public, opinion, wliere.is, m the Bieotian Knebh*y, men’s 
minds and waggons alike moved in the dt‘ej>est of luts, and the 
landloid was only giiimbled at as a necessaiy and unalterable evil, 
like the weatliei, the \voevils, and the turnij) 

Thus in Sheppeiton this breach with Mi Oldinport tended only 
to heighten that good undei standing which the Vicar had always 
enpiyed with the lest ol liis paiishioners, from thi geiier.atjoii 
whose childieii he had c'hnsteneil a quarter of .1 century before, 
down to that hopeful generation lepresi'uted by little Tommy 
Bond, w’ho had leeontly quitted froiks and tiouseis toi the 
severe simplieity of a tight suit of eonluroys, ielu‘ved by uumeions 
biass buttons Tommy was a saucy boy, impcivious to all 
impressions of Tcveren<*0, and excessively addicted to .humming-tops 
and iiiaibles, w’lth which leeieativc lesouices ho w^as 111 the habit 
of immodci.itely disteiMliiig the pockets ot his eorduioys One 
day, spinning Ins to]i on the giu den- walk, and seeing the Vieai 
advance dii«M*tly towards it, at that exciting iiioment when it w^as 
bognining to ‘ sice]) ’ magnificently, he shouted out w'lth all the 
ft)iec ol his lungs — ‘Stop^ don’t knock niy top down, now ’’ 
Fiom tlmt d.iy ‘little Coiduioys’ had l>eeii an esiicdal tavourite 
with Mr Gilfil, W'ho delighttMl to provoke Ins leady scorn and 
W'onder by ])uttiiig questions which gave Tommy the meanest 
opinion of his intellect 

‘Well, bttle Corduioys, have they milked the geeso to-day?’ 

‘ Milked the geese • why, they don’t milk the geese, you silly ' * 
‘No ' dear heart * why, how do the goslings live, then 
The nutiimeiit of goslmgs lathei tianseending Tommy’s 
observations 111 natuial history, he feigned to understand this 
(piestiun in an exclamatoiy lathei than an interrogatory sense, 
and became absoibed m winding up his top. 

‘ Ah, I see you don’t know how the goslings live * But did 
you notice how it rained sugar-plums yesterday ? ’ (Here Tommy 
became attentive) ,‘Why, they fell into my pocket as I lode 
along You look in my pocket and see if they didn’t,’ 

I 
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Tommy, without waiting to iliacuRS the alleged antecedent, loftt 
no time in ascertaining the presence of the agreeable consequent, 
for he had a well-founded belief m tlie advantages of diving into 
the Vicar's pocket Mr Gilfil called it his wonderful pocket, 
because, as he delighted to tell the ‘young shavers' and ‘two- 
shoes' — so he called all little laiys and giils — whenever he put 
pennies into it, they turned into sugar-plums or gingeibiead, or 
some other nice thing. Indeed, little Bessie Parrot, a flaxen- 
headed ‘two-shoes,' very white and fat as to hei neck, always 
had the adiniTable directness and sincenty to salute him witli the 
question — ‘ What zoo dot in zoo pottet ? ' 

You can imagine, then, that the christening dinneis were none 
the less merry for the presence of the parson The farmers 
relished his society particularly, for he could not only smoke 
his pipe, and season the details off parish affairs with abundance 
of caustic jokes and proveibs, but, as Mr. Bond often said, no 
jnan knew moie than the Vicar about the bleed of cows and 
horses He had grazing-land of his own about five miles off, 
which a bailiff, ostensibly a tenant, farmed under his diiection , 
and to ride liackwards and forwards, and look aftei the buying 
and selling of stock, was the old gentleman's (*hief relaxation, 
now his hunting-days were over To hear him discussing tlie 
respective merits ot the Devonshiie bieeil and the short-horns, 
or the last foolish decision of the magistrates about a paupei, 
a superficial observer miglit have seen little ditterenee, beyond 
his supeiior shrewdness, between tlie Vicar and his bucolic 
|)arishioners , for it was his habit to appioximatc his accent and 
mode of speech to tlieirs, doubtless because he thought it a mere 
frustration of the purposes of language to talk of ‘slieai-hogs' 
and ‘ ewes ' to men who habitually said ‘ sharrags ' and ‘ yowes ' 
Neveitheless, the farmers themselves were perfecjtly aware of 
the distinction between them and the jiarsoii, and had not at 
all the less belief in iiim as a gentleman and a clergyman for 
his easy speech and familiar manners Mrs. Parrot smoothed 
her apron and set her cap nght with the utmost solicitude 
when she saw the Vicar coming, made him her deepest curtsy, 
and every Christmas hod a fat turkey ready to send him 
with her ‘duty/ And in the most gossiping colloquies with 
Mr. Gilfil, you might have observed that both men and 
women ‘ minded their words,' and nevei became indifferent to his 
approbation. 

The same respect attended him m his strictly cleneal functions. 
The benefits of baptism were supposed to be somehow bound 
up with Mr. Gilfils personality, so metaphysical a distinction 
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as that between a man and his office being, as yet, quite foieign 
to the mind of a good Sheppeiton Churchman, savouimg, he 
would liave thought, of Dissent on the veiy face of it Miss 
Selina Paiiot put ott her inamage a whole month when Mr Gilfil 
had an attack of ilieuinatism, rather than be married m a 
makeshift maunei by the Milby curate 

*WcVe had a very good scimon this morning,’ was the 
ticMluent lemark, attei hearing one of the old yellow senes, heard 
with all the moie satisfaction because it had been lieaid for the 
twentieth time , foi to minds on the Shepperton level it is 
1 epetition, not novelty, that produces the strongest effect , and 
phrases, like tunes, aie a long time making themselves at home 
in the hi am 

Mr Cilfil’s sennons, as you may imagine, were not of a highly 
doctrinal, still less of a polemical, cast They perhaps did not 
search the conscience veiy powei fully , foi you icmember that 
to Mis Patten, who hail listened to them thiity yeais, the 
imnouncement that she was a smnei ui)peaied an uncivil heresy , 
but, on the othei hand, they made no unicasonable demand on the 
Shepperton intellect — amounting, indeed, to little more than an 
expansion of the concise thesis, that those who do wrong will find 
it the worse foi them, and those who do well will find it tiie 
bettei for them , the nature of wroiig-doiug being exposed iii 
special SCI moils against lying, backbiting, angei, slothfulness, 
and the like , and well-doing being interpreted as honesty, 
tmthfulness, chanty, imlustiy, and other common virtues, lying 
(piite on the surface of life, and having very little to do with deep 
spiiitual doctiine Mrs Patten understood that if she turned 
out ill -crushed cheeses, a just retiibution awaited her , though, 
I fear, she made no paiticular application of the sermon on 
backbiting Mrs. llackit expressed herself greatly edified by 
the seiiuon on honesty, the allusion to the uiyust weight and 
deceitful balance Iniviiig a peculiar lucidity for her, owing to a 
recent dispute with her grocer , but I am not aware that she ever 
api»ecired to be much struck by the sermon on anger. 

As to any suspicion that Mi Gdfil did not dispense the pure 
Gospel, or any stnetures on his doctiine and mode of delivery, 
such thoughts never visited the minds of the Shepperton 
paribhioneis — of those very parishioners who, ten or fifteen years 
later, showed themselves extremely cntieal of Mr Bartons 
discourses and demeanour But in the interim they had tasted 
that dangerous fruit of the tree of knowledge — innovation, which 
18 well known to open the eyes, even in an uncomfortable 
manner. At present, to find fault with the sermon was regarded 
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as almost equivalent to finding f.iiilt with religion itself One 
Sunday, Mr Iliickit's ntqihew, Master Tom Stokes, a flippant 
town youth, greatly seandalised liis excellent relatives by declaring 
that he could wnte as good a sermon as Mi . Gilfil’s , whereupon 
Mr Hackit sought to i educe the presumptuous youth to utter 
confusion, by offering him a sovereign if he would fulfil his vaunt 
The sermon was wiitten, however , and though it was not 
admitted to be anywhere within reach of Mr Gilfil s, it was yet 
bo astonishingly like a bermon, having a text, thiec divisions, 
and a concluding exhortation beginning ‘And now, my brethien,' 
that the Boveieign, though deniCMl formally, was bestowed 
infonnally, and the seinion was pronounced, when Master Stokes’s 
back was tunied, to lie ‘an uncommon clivei tiling’ 

The Rev Mi Pickaid, indeed, of the Independent Meeting, 
had stated, in a sermon jireached at Rotheiby, for the reduction 
of a debt on New Eion, built, with an exubeniiii'c of faith and a 
'deficiency of funds, by seceders fiom the original Zion, that he 
lived in a paiish where the Vicar was very ‘dark’^ and, in the 
prayers he addressed to his own congregation, he w'as in the habit 
of comprehensively alluding to the panshioiiers outside the < liapel 
walls as those who, Galliolike, ‘caied for none of these things.’ 
But I need hardly say that no church-goei ever came within 
earshot of Mr Piekaid 

It was not to the Shepperton faimers only that Mr Gilfil’s 
society was acceptable , he was a w'elcorae guest at some of the 
best houses in that part of the country Old Sir Jasper Sitw^ell 
would have been glad to see him every week , and if you had 
seen him conducting Lady Sitwell in to dinner, or had heaid him 
talking to her with quaint yet graceful gallantry, you would have 
infenwl that the earlier jienod of his life had been passed in more 
stately society than could be found in She])])erton, and that his 
slipshod chat and homely manneis weie but like weather-stains on 
a fine old block of marble, aHowing you still to sec here and there 
the fineness of the grain, and the dehcacy of the original tint But 
in his later yeais these visits became a little too troublesome to 
the old gentleman, and he was rarely to be found anywhere of an 
evening beyond the bounds of bis own parish — most frequently, 
indeed, by the side of his own sittiug-room fire, smoking his pipe, 
and maintaining the pleasing antithesis of dryness and moisture by 
an ooeasional sip of gin-aiid-watcr 

Here 1 am aware that 1 have run the risk of alienating all my 
refined lady-ieaders, and utteily annihilating any curiosity they 
may have felt to know the details of Mr. Gilfil’s love-stoiy. 

‘ Crin-and- water ! ioh! you may as well ask us to interest 
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ourselves in the romanre of a tallow-chaiidler, who mingles the 
image of his beloved with shoit cbps and inoulds ’ 

But 111 the first i)]a<*e, dear ladies, allow me to plead that gin- 
and-water, like obewty, oi baldncbs, oi the gout, does not exelude 
a vast amount of antecident lomance, any mole than the neatly 
exeeuted 'fronts,* which you may some day wear, will exclude 
* your present possession of less expensive bi aids Alas, alas ' we 
poor mortals aie often little better than wood-ashes — there is 
small sign of the sap, and the leafy ireshness, and the bursting 
buds that weie on<*e theie, but wherever we see wood-ashes, we 
know that all that eaily fulness of life must 1ia\e been 1, at 
least, hardly ever look at a bent old iriaii, oi a wizened old 
woman, but I ace also, with iny miml's eye, that Past of which 
they are the sliiimken lemnant, and the untinibhed romance of 
rosy cheeks and blight eyes seems sometimes oi feeble interest 
and significance, com])aied with that diama of hope and love 
which has long ago reached its catastioiihe, and left the poor soul, 
like a dim and dusty stage, with all its sweet garden-bcenes and 
fan perspectives overtuincd and thrust out of sight 

111 the second place, let me assure you that Mr (JilfiFs 
potations of gm-and-w'atcr were <|uite model ate His nose was 
not rubicund , on the contiaiy, his white haii hung around a pale 
and venerable face He drank it chiefly, I Ix'heve, becaiibe it 
was cheap , and heie I find myself alighting on anothei of the 
Vicar*B weaknesbcs, which, if I had cared to paint a fiatteiing 
portrait rather than a faithful one, I might have chosen to 
suppiess It IS undeniable that, as the years advanced, Mr 
Gilfil became, as Mi Hnckit observed, more and more ‘close- 
fisted,* though the growing ]>n)peubity showed itself rathei in the 
parsimony of liis personal habits, than in withholding helj) fiom 
the needy He was saving — so he represented the matter to 
himself—for a nephew, the only son of a sister who liad been the 
dearest object, all but one, in his life ‘ The lad,* he thought, 

‘ will have a nice little fortune to begin life with, and will bring 
his pretty young wife some day to see the spot where Ins old 
uncle lies It wnll peihaps be all the better toi kth hearth that 
mine was lonely.* 

Mr Gilfil was a bachelor, then ? 

That IS the conclusion to wrhich you would probably have 
^ome if you had entered hib sitting-room, where the bare tables, 
the; large old-fashioned horse-hair chairs, and the threadbare 
Turkey carpet perpetually fiimigated with tobacco, seemed to tell 
a story of wifeless existence that was contradicted by no poi trait, 
no piece of embroideiy, no faded bit of pietty triviality, hinting 
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of taper-fingeiH and flm.ill feminine amlntions And it was heie 
that Mr (hllil paused his evenings, stddoiii with othei soeiety tlian 
that of Ponto, his old brown settei, who, bti etched out at full 
length on the mg with his nose between his fore-paws, would 
wi inkle his brows and lift up lus eycdids every now and then, to 
exchange a glanee of mutual uixlerstainbug with lus master But 
there was a chamber in Shepjierton Vicarage which told a 
<liffcient sloiy from that baie and eheeiless dining-room — a 
chambei nevei entered by any one besides Mr (lilfil and old 
Martha the housekeeper, who, with Da\id hei husband as gioom 
and gaidniei, formed the Vicars eiitne establishment 'flie blinds 
of tins (hambei weio always down, (‘X(*ept once .i quarter, when 
Maltha entrued that she might an and clean it She always 
asked Mr (lilfil foi the key, which lu* kept lockeil up in lus 
buicau, and returned it to him ^hen she had hiushed her task 
It w'as a toiu'hnig sight that the daylight streamed in upon, as 
Martha drew aside the Idiiidn and tlu(*k (‘ur tains, and opened the 
(ilothic casement of the onel window • On the little diessmg- 
table theie was a dainty looking-glass in a mivcd and gilt fianu* , 
bits of wax-candle were still in the branched sockets at the sides, 
and on one of iliesi* blanches hung a little black lace kerchief, a 
faded satin pincushion, with the pins lustcd in it, a scent-bottle, 
and a huge gieen fan, lay on the table , and on u diessing-box Iry 
the side of the glass was a w()ik-bask(»t, and an unfinished baby- 
cap, yellow with age, lying in it Two gowns, of .i fashion long 
forgotten, weie hanging on nails against the dcHii, and a pair of 
tiny red slippers, wuth ,i bit of taiuished silver embroideiy on 
them, were standing at the foot of the bed Two tn three water- 
cidoiii drawings, views of Naples, hung njion the walls , and ovei 
the manteljnere, above some bits of raie old china, tw'o miniatiiics 
m oval flames One of these nnniatures rejnesented a young 
man about seven-and-tweiity, with a sanguine eomplexion, full 
lips, and clear candid grey eyes The other was the likeness of a 
girl probably not moie than eighteen, with small features, thiii 
('hceks, a fialo southein-looking complexion, .ind large dark eyes 
The gentleman wore powdei , the lady had her dark hair gathered 
away from hei face, and a little cap, with a cherry-coloured bow, 
set on the top of her head — a coquettish head-dress, but the eyes 
spoke of sarlness rather than of coquetry 

Such were the things that Martha had dusted and let the air 
U])on, four times a year, ever smee she was a blooming lass of 
twenty and she was now, in this last decade of Mr GilfiFs life, 
unquestionably on the wrong side of fifty Such was the lucked- 
up chamber in Mr Gilfirs house . a sort of visible byinhul of the 
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secret chamber in his heart, where he }ia(l lon^ turned the key on 
early hopes and eaily sorrows, bhuttinf; up for ever all the passion 
and the poetry of his life 

There were not many people in the parish, besides Martha, 
who h.id any veiy distinct remembrance of Mr. GilfiPB wife, or 
indeed who knew anything? of hei, beyond the fact that there was 
a marble tablet, with a Latin insenjition in memory of hei, over 
the Vicarage pew The paiishioncrs who were old enough to 
remember her arrival weie not geneially gifted with desenjitive 
poweis, and the utmost you could gathei from them was, that Mis 
Gilfal looked like a ‘furiiner, wi’ such eyes, you cant think, an’ a 
voice as went through you when she sung at church.* The one 
exception was Mrs Patten, whose strong memory and taste for 
personal narrative made her a great source of oral tradition in 
Shei)}ierton Mr Hackit, w’ho had not come into the parish 
until ten years after Mrs GilhFs death, would often put old 
(piestions to Mrs Patten for the sake of getting the old answers, 
which pleasedhim in the same way as passages from a favoiintt* book, 
or the scenes of a familiar jday, please more accomiilishefl people 

* Ah, you remember well the Sunday as Mrs Gilfil first come 
to chinch, eh, Mis Patten?* 

‘ To he sure 1 <lo It was a fine bright Sunday as ever was 
seen, just at the beginiun* o* hay harvest Mi Taibctt preached 
that clay, and Mr (hlfil sat i* the pew with his wife 1 think I 
see him now, adeading her up the aisle, an* her head not leachm* 
much above his elbor a little pale WMuuan, with eyes as black as 
blocs, an* yet lookin’ blank-likc, us if she see’d nothing with ’em ’ 

* I wall ant she had Ikt weddm’ clothes on ? ’ said Mi Hackit 

‘Nothin’ paituklcr smait — oii’y a white hat tied down under 

her chin, an’ a white Tndy muslin gown But you don’t know 
what 'Mr Gilfil was m those times He was fine an’ altered 
before you come into the parish. He’d a fresh colour then, an* a 
blight look wi* Ills eyes, as did your heart good to see. He 
looked rare and happy that Sunday ; hut somehow, I\1 a feelin’ 
as it wouldn’t last long I’ve no opinion o’ furrmers, Mr. Hackit, 
foi I’ve travelled i* then countiy with my lady m my time, an* 
seen enough o’ their victuals an' their nasty ways.* 

‘ Mrs Gilfil come from It*ly, didn’t she ! * 

‘ I reckon she did, but I niver could nghtly hear about that. 
Mr Gdfil was mver to be s*poke to about her, and nobody else 
hereabout knowed anythin’. Howiver, she must ha’ come over 
pretty young, for she spoke English as well as you an* me. It’s 
them Italians as has such fine voices, an’ Mrs Gilfil sung, you 
never beared the like. He brought her heie to have tea with me 
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one afternoon, and says lie, in hiH jovial way, “ Now, Mrs. Patten, 
I want Mrs Gilfil to bcc the neatest house, and dunk the best 
cup o' tea, in all Shepi)ertoii , you must show her youi dairy and 
your eheese-iooni, and then she shall sing you a song ” An' so 
she did , an' her voice seemed sometimes to fill the room , an' 
then it went low an' soft as if it was whisperin' close to your 
heait like ' 

* You never heaied her again, I reckon 

* No * she was sickly then, and she died in a few m«)nths after 
She wfisn’t HI the paiish mu<‘h moie noi half a yeai altogetliei 
She didn't seem hvely that afternoon, an' I could see she didn't 
care about the dairy, nor the cheebes, only she jireteiidcd, to 
idease him. As for him, I mver sto'd a man so wiapt up in a 
woman He lookc<l at her as if he was worshippm’ hei, an' as if 
he wanted to lift her off the ground ivery minute, to sai'e her the 
trouble o' w^alkin' Poor man, pool man > It had like to ha' 
killed him when she <liod, though he mver gev w ay, but went on 
ridin' about and pi cachin’ But he was wore to a shadow, on' 
his eyes used to look as dead — ^you wouldn't ha' knowed 'em ' 

* She brought him no firtin ^ ' 

‘Not she All Mr Gilfil’s pioptuty come by his mothei’s 
Bide Theie was blood an’ money too, theie It’s a thousand 
pities as he married i' that way— a fine man like him, as might 
ha' had tlio pick o' the county, an' hod Ins grandchildren about 
him now An’ him so fond o' childtcii, too ' 

In this maiinei Mis Fatten usually wouml up hei leininiS' 
ceuces of the Vicar’s wife, of whom, yini perceive, she knew but 
little It was (dear that the commumcalive old l.idy had nothing 
to tell of Mrs Gilfil’s history previous to hei ariival in Sheiijieiton, 
and that she was iinaccjuainted with Mi Gilfil 's love-story 

But T, dear reader, am (piite as eummuuieativt* as Mis Patten, 
and much better informed , so that, if you care to know moie 
about the Vicar's courtship and marnagi*, you need only cany 
your iinaginati(/n ba('k to the latter end of the last ceutuiy, and 
your attention foiward into the next chaptei. 





CHAPTER II 

It is the evening of tlie iilst of June 1788 The day has been 
bright and sultry, and the sun will still be iiioie than an hour 
above the honzon, but his rays, broken by the leafy fretwoik of 
the elms that bordei the park, no longer prevent two ladies fioni 
e^irrying out their cushions and embioideiy, and seating theniBelves 
to woik on the lawn in front of Ch(‘veiel Manor 'J'he soft turf 
gives way even under the fairy trend of the youngei lady, whose 
small stature and slim figuie rest on the tiniest of full-grown 
feet She trips along before the eldei, eairying the cushions, 
which she places in the favoiiiitc spot, just on the slope by a 
clump of laurels, wheie they can see the sunbeams spaikling 
among the water-lilies, and can be themselves seen from the 
dining-room windows. She has deposited the cushions, and now 
turnb round, so that you may have a full view of her as sin* stands 
waiting the slower advance of the elder lady. You are at once 
anested by liei laige dark eyes, which, iii their mexjiiessive 
unconscious beauty, resemble the eyes of a fawn, and it is only liy 
tui effort of attention that you notice the absence of bloom on her 
young cheek, and the southern yellowish tint of her small neck 
and face, using above the little black lace kerchief which prevents 
the too immediate comparison of her skin with her white muslin 
gown Her large eyes seem aU the more sti iking because the 
dark hair is gathered away from her face, under a little cap set 
at the top of her head, with a cherry-coloured bow on one side 
The elder lady, who is advancing towards the cushions, is cast 
in a very different mould of womanhood. She is tall, and looks 
the taller because her powdered hair is turned backward over a 
toupee, and surmounted by lace and iibbons She is nearly fifty, 
but her com]>lexiou is still fresh and beautiful, with the beauty 
of ail auburn blond , her proud pouting lips, and her head thrown 
a little backward as she walks, give an expression of hauteur 
which IS not contradicted by the cold grey eye. The tucked-in 
kerchief, rising full over the low tight bodice of her blue dress, 
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sets oif the majestic foim of her bust, and she treads the lawn as 
if she were one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s stately ladies, who had 
suddenly stepped fioin hei frame to enjoy the evening cool 

‘ Put the cushions lower, Catenno, that we may not have so 
much sun upon us,’ she called out, in a tone of authority, when 
still at some distance 

Catenna obeyeil, and they sat <lown, making two bright 
patches of led and white and blue on the gieen background of 
the lain els and the lawn, which would look none the less pietty 
in a pictuie because one of the women’s lieaits was rather cold 
and the other rather sad 

And a charming pictuie Cheverel Maiioi would have mnde 
that evening, if sDiiie English Watteau had been Ihcu* to paint it 
the castellatt*d house of grey-tinted stone, w^ith the flickering 
sunbeams sending dashes of gohlen light acioss the many-shaped 
panes in the mulhontMl windows, and a great beach leaning 
, athwart one of the flanking tow'crs, and bu^aknig, with its daik 
flattened boughs, the too formal symmetry ol the fiont , the 
brood gravel-walk winding on the right, by a row of tall pines, 
alongside the pool — on the left biaiK'hmg out among swelling 
grassy mounds, sui mounted hy clumps of tiees, wheie the led 
trunk of the Scotch hi glows in the desci^nding sunlight against 
the bright green of limes and ac^ieias , the great pool, where a 
pair of swans are swimming lazily with one leg tucked iind(‘i a 
wing, and where the ojicn water-lilies lii‘ calmly accepting the 
kisses of the fluttenng light-sparklcs , the lawn, with its smooth 
emerald greenness, sloping dowm to the roughei and bi owner 
herbage of the park, from which it is invisibly fenced by a little 
stream that winds away from the pool, and disappears under a 
wooden bridge in the distant jileasurc-ground , and on this lawn 
our two lathes, whose part in the landscape the paiiitei, standing 
at a favoiuable point of view in the park, would represent with a 
few little dabs of led and white and blue 

Seen from the great (Lithic windows of the dining-room, they 
had much more definiteness of outline, and were distinctly visilJe 
to the three gentlemen sipping their claret thoie, as two fair 
women in whom all three had a personal mteicst. These 
gentlemen were a gioup worth considering attentively , but any 
one entenng that dining-room for the flist time would perhaps 
have had his attention oven moie strongly arrested by the room 
itself, which was so bare of furniture that it impressed one with 
its architectural beauty like a cathedral A piece of matting 
stretched from door to door, a bit of woxn caipet under the 
dining-tablC) and a sideboard in a deep recess, did not detain the 
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oye for a moment from tbe lofty groined ceiling, with its richly 
carved pendants, all of creamy white, relieved heic and there by 
touches of gold On one side, this lofty ceiling was su])}ioited by 
pillais and aiches, beyond which a lower ceiling, a miiiiatiiie copy 
of the higlier one, covered the squaie pi ejection which, with its 
thiee large ])omted windows, formed the central feature of the 
building The loom looked less like a jilace to dine in than a 
piece of siiace enclosed simply for the sake of beautiful outline , 
and the small dining- table, w^ith the party round it, seemed an 
odd and insignificant accident, lathei than anything connected 
w^ith the oiiginal purjiosc of the apartment 

Tint, e\amined closely, that gioiip was lai fiom insignificant , 
for the eldest, who was leading in the newsjmjier the last 
liortentous pioceedings of the Fieneh pailiaments, and tuining 
Avith u(*cas]oiial comments to his young eonqianions, was as fine a 
sjieeimen of the old English gentleman as could ivcll have been 
found in those veneiablo days of coeked-bats and i>igtails. His 
(laik eyes sjiaikled under jirojeeting browns, made more jiiomineiit 
by bushy grizzled eyc'brow’s , but any apprebt^iision of seventy 
exc'ited by these jieuetiating eyes, and liy a somew^hiit acpiiline 
nose, w^as allayed by the good-natuieil lines about the mouth, 
winch lotained all its teeth and lis vigour of expiession in spite 
of sixty winters The forehead sloped a little fiom the piojeeting 
brows, and its peaked outline was iiiacie conspieuous l>y the 
airnngemc‘iit of the piotusely jkiw derod him, diawn backw^ard and 
gatheicd into a jnglail He sat in a small haid chan, whieli did 
not admit the slightest approac-h tci a lounge, and whic h showed 
to adv.iiitugo the flatiiess ot his bac’k and the breadth ot his chest 
In fact Sir Chiistophei (1it‘verel A\as a splendid old geiitlcmaii, as 
any one may see who enteis the saloon at Cheverel Maiioi, where 
his full-length poi trait, taken when he was fifty, hangs side by 
bide with tliat of his wite, the stately lady seated on the lawm 
Looking at Sir CJhiistopber, you would at once ha^e been 
inclined to hope that he had a full -grown son and heir, but 
perhaps you would have wished that it might not piovc to be the 
young man on his right hand, in w^hoiu a ceitaiu resemblance to 
the Baronet, iii the contour of the nose and blow, seemed to 
indicate a family relationship If this young man had been loss 
elegant in his person, he w'ould have been remarked for the 
elegance of his dn^ss But the peifections of his slim well- 
pioportioiied figure were so stnking that no one but a tailoi eould 
notice the perfections of his velvet coat , and his small white 
bauds, with their blue veins and taper fingers, quite eclipsed the 
beauty of his lace ruffles. The face, however — it was difficult to 

K 
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Ray why — was certainly not pleabiii^ Nothing? could he* more 
delicate than the blond complexion — its bloom set off by the 
powdered hair — than the vchkhI overhanging eyelids, which gave 
an indolent expres&iuii to the hazel eyes , nothing more finely cut 
than the tranapaient nostiil and the short upi)er-lip Perhaps the 
dim and lower jaw were too small lor an irreproachable piofile, 
but the defect was on the side of that deluacy and finebse which 
was the distinctive characteristic of the whole person, and which 
was earned out in the cleai blown aicli of the eyebrows, and the 
marble smoothness of the sloping foreheatl Impossilile to say 
that this face was not eminently handsome , yet, for the maj<»rity, 
both of men and women, it was destitute of charm Women 
dislikctl eyes that seemed to be indolently accepting admiiation 
inst(*ad of lendeiing it , and men, especially if they hnd a tendency 
to clumsiness in the nose ami ankles, weie inclined to think this 
Antmuus in a pigtail a ‘ confounded piii)])y * I fau(‘y that was 
frequently the inward interjection of the Rev Maynard Gilfil, 
^ho was seated on the opposite side of the dmmg-table, though 
Mr Gilfirs legs and profile weic not at all of a kind to make him 
peculiarly alive to the impel tinenee and frivolity of peisonal 
advantages His healthy open face and lobust liinhs were alter 
an excellent pattern for everyday wear, ami, m the opinion of Mr 
Bates, the north-country gardcnei, would have become regimentals 
‘ a lain saight ’ better than the ‘peaky' featiiiesand slight fnim 
of Captain Wybrow, notwithstanding that this young gentleman, 
as Sir Ohnstojiher b nephew and destined lieir, had the strongest 
hereditary claim on the gardenei's lespect, and was undeniably 
‘clean-limbed' But alas* human longings aie peivciscly 
obstinate , and to the man 'whose mouth is watering tor a jicacli, 
it lb of no use to oiler the largest vegetable marrow Mr Gilfil 
was not sensitive to Mr Biites's opinion, whereas he was sensitive 
to the opinion of aiiothei peisun, who by no means shaied Mr 
Bates's prefereneo. 

Who the other person was it would not Lave required .i veiy 
keen observer to guess, from a eei tain eagerness in Mi Gilfil’s 
glance as that little figure m white tripped along the lawn with 
the cushions Captain Wyiirow, too, w-as looking in the same 
direction, but his handsome face remained handsome — ^aiid nothing 
more. 

‘Ah,' said Sir Chnstophei , looking up from his papia, 

‘ there’s my lady Ring for coffee, Anthony , we’ll go and join 
her, and the little monkey Tina shall give us a song ' 

The coffee presently appeared, brought, not as usual by the 
footman, in scarlet and drab, but by the old butler, in threadbare 
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hut well-bnwlied black, who, aw he was placing it on the table, 
said — 

‘If you please, Sir Chiistopher, there’s the wkIow Hartopp 
a-crying i’ the btill-rooin, and bc*gs leave to see your honoiii * 

‘I have given Maikham full orders about the widow lIaitopi>/ 
said Sii (yhristojihei, in a sharp, decided tone. ‘ I have nothing to 
say to hci ’ 

‘Your bonoui,’ pleaded the butler, lubbintj his hands, and 
putting on an additional coating ol humility, ‘ the pool woman s 
dieadiul overcome, and says she can’t sh'cp a wink this blesseil 
night without seeing your honoiii, and slie begs you to ]midon the 
great freiHloin she’s took to come at this time She cries fit to 
bleak her heart ’ 

‘ Ay, ay , water pays no tax Well, show her into the 
libiary ’ 

Oolfec despat<hed, the two young men walked out through the 
open window, and joined the ladies on the lawn, while Sir 
Chiiatophei made his way to the library, solemnly followed by 
Rupert, hiH pet bloodhound, who, m his habitual place at the 
Baionet’s right hand, behaved with gieat urbanity during dinner , 
but when tlic cloth was diuwn, mvanably disappeared under the 
table, appniently regaubiig tho claret -jug as a mere human 
weakness, which he winked at, but lefused to sai^ction 

The library lay but thiee steps fiom the dining-room, on the 
fdher side of a cloistered and matted passage The oriel window 
was overshadowed by the great beech, and this, with the flat 
heavily carved ceiling and the dark hue of the old books that lined 
the walls, niaile the room look sombre, especially on entering it 
fiom the dining-room, with its aenal curves and cream-coloured 
fretwork touched with gold As Sir Christopher opened the door, 
a jet of blighter light fell on a woman in a widow's dress, who 
stood in the middle of tho loom, and made the deepest of curtsies 
as he entered She was a buxom woman approaching forty, her 
eyes red with the tears which had evidently been absorbed by the 
handkerchief gatheicd into a damp ball in her light hand 

‘Now, Mrs Hartopp,' said Sir Christopher, taking out his 
gold snuff-box and tapping the hd, ‘ what have you to say to me ? 
Markham has delivered you a notice to quit, I suppose ^ ' 

‘ 0 yis, your honour, an' that’s the reason why I've come I 
hope your honour '11 think bettei on it, an' not turn me an' ray 
poor childien out o' the farm, wheie ray husband alys paid his 
rent as reglar as the day come.' 

‘Nonsense ' I should like to know what good it will do you 
and your children to stay on a farm and lose every farthing your 
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husband 1ms left you, instc^ad of selling your stork and going into 
some little }daco wluii e you can keep your money togethei It is 
very well known to eveiy tenant of mine that I never allow widows 
to stay on their husband's faims.’ 

‘ C), Sii Chiistifer, if you mmhi coiisidei - when I've sold 
the hay an' corn, an' all tlie live things,' an' piud tin* debts, an' 
put the money out to use, I shall have Iriidly enough to kee]) oiii 
souls an’ bodies together An' how <*hu i leai my boys and put 
’em 'prentice? Tliey must go foi day-labouiers, an' then fathei 
a man wi’ .is good lielongings as any on youi honour’s estati*, an’ 
nivcr thresliiKi l.is wheat afore it w'as wtU i’ tlie Tick, iioi sold thci 
Htr.aw olf his farm, nor notliin' Ask all the faiiiieis loiind if tlien* 
was a stiddier, solieiei man than my husband as attended Itipstonc 
market An' he says, “ Bessie,” says he — them was his last words 
- - “you'll mek a shift to manage the farm, if Sii Chnstifei 'nil 
let you stay on ” ’ 

‘Pooh, pooh*' said Sii Ohrisi-ojihcr, Mrs Haitopjis sobs 
having luteriupted h(‘r plejidmgs, ‘now listen to me, and tiy to 
understand a little common sense You are about as able to 
maiiage the faimasyoui best milch cow You’ll be obliged to 
have some mcTiiiaging man, who will eithei t heat you out ot your 
money, or wheedle you into marrying him ' 

‘O, youi honoui, I was nevei that sort o' woman, an’ noboily 
has known it on me ' 

‘Very likely not, because you weie nevei a wudow bclore A 
woman’s always silly enough, but she’s never (juite as great a fool 
as she can be until she jaits on a widow’s (a]) Now, just .ask 
yourself how much tin* better you will be toi staying on youi 
farm at the (‘ud of foui yeais, when you’ve got thiougli youi 
money, and let your taim run down, and aie in aneais for half 
your rent , or, peihaps, ha^e got some gieat bulky fellow foi «i 
husband, who swears at you and kicks youi children ’ 

‘Indeed, Sir Chiistifer, T know a deal u' farmin’, an' was 
brought up i' the thick on it, as you may say An' there was my 
liusliaud’B great-aunt managed a faim foi twenty year, an' left 
legacies to all her nephys an’ nieces, an' even to my huslmnd, as 
was then a babe unborn.’ 

‘ Psba * a woman six feet high, with a Rcpiint and sharp 
elbows, I daresay — a man in iietticoatb. Not a losy-elicekeil 
widow like you, Mrs. Hartopp ' 

‘ Indeed, your honour, I never heaid of her squintin', an' they 
said as she might ba' been maiiied o'er and o’er again, to people 
as ba<l no call to hanker after her money.' 

‘ Ay^ ay, that’s what you all think Every man that looks at 
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you v'ants to many you, ami would like* you the better the more 
children you have and the Ji-hb money But it is uacless to talk 
and cry I have good reawemK foi my plana, and never alter them . 
What you have to do is to make the best of your stork, and to 
look out tor some little place to go to, when you leave The 
Hollows Now, go l)a< k to Mis Bellamy’s room, and ask hei to 
give you a dish of tea ’ 

Mrs Hmtopp, uiiderstanding fioin Sn Christoiiheis tone that 
he was not to be shaken, curtsied low and left tlie libiaiy, while 
the Baionet, seating himself at his d(*sk m the oriel window, iviote 
the following letter - 

‘Mi{ Markham, — Take no str])s nluait h'tting Chowsfoot 
(Jottago, as I intend to ]mt in the widow Hartopp when she 
leaves Iht firm, and if yojx will bo h(‘ic at eleven on Saturday 
morning, I will Tide lound with you, and si'ttle about making 
some repaiis, and see al)out ailibng a bit of land to the take*, as 
she will want to keep a cow and some pigs — Youis faithfully, 

‘ CHRISTOVHER CllEVEKEL ’ 

Aftei iingiiig the liell and ot doling this letter to be sent, Sii 
Chiistojdier walked out to lom the paity on the lawn But 
finding tlie cushions deserted, he walkisl on to the eastern front 
of tlie building, wdiere, by the side of tlie grand entian(*e, was the 
huge bow-wiudowr of the saloon, o]»ening on to’ the gravel-sweep, 
and looking towaidh a long vist.i (d undulating tuif, bordt*red by 
tall tiees, which, seeming to unite itself with the gieen of the 
meadows and a glassy load thrcnigh a jilaiitation, only teiminated 
wutli the (Totliic aich of a gateway in the far distance The bow- 
wiiidow w'as open, and Sii Chiistopbei, stepinng in, found the 
group he sought, examining the pi ogress ot the nnfinislK^d ceiling 
It was 111 the same style c^f ilond pointed Gothic as the diiiing- 
loom, but luoie elaborate m its tracery, which was like petrified 
lace- win k picked out with delicate and varied colouiing About 
a loiiith of it still remained uncolouied, and under this part were 
scafibldmg, ladders, and tools , otherwise the spacious saloon was 
einjity of furniture, and seemed to be a giand Gothic canopy for 
the group of five human figuics standing in the centre 

‘ Francesco has been getting on a little better the last day or 
two,’ said Sir Chnstophei, as he joined the party * he’s a sad 
lazy dog, and I fancy he has a knack of sleeping as he stands, 
with his hrushes m liis hands But I must spur him on, or we 
may not have the scaffolding cleared away before the bnde comes, 
if you show dexterous generalslup iii your wooing, eh, Anthony ? 
and take youi Madgebuig quickly ’ 
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‘Ah, sir, a nicgc ib known to be one of the most tediou*^ 
operations in war,’ said Captain Wybrow, with an easy smile 
‘Not when there’s a tiaitor w'lthin the walls m the sliape of a 
soft heart. And that there will be, if Beatiiee has hei mothei’s 
tenderness as well as her mother’s beauty ’ 

‘What do you think, Sii Ohristoi>her,’ said Lady Cheverel, 
who seemed to wince a little under Lei husband’s lemimsccnces, 
‘ of hanging Gueicino’s “ Sibyl ” over that door wlien wo put up 
the ])]('tuies ? It is rather lost in my sitting-room ’ 

‘Very jrood, my love,’ answeicd Sir Ohnstophei, in a tone of 
punctiliouhly j^dite affection , ‘ if you like to part with the 
oniaineut from your own room, it will show admirably here Our 
portraits, by Sii Joshua, will hang opposite the window, and the 
“ Transfiguration ” at that end You see, Anthony, I am leaving 
no good jilaces on the walls for you and your wife. We shall 
turn you with vour faces to the wall in the galleiy, and you may 
take your revenge on us liy and by ’ 

While this conversation was going on, Mr Gilfil turned to 
Catenna and said — 

‘1 like the View fiom this window better than any other in 
the house ' 

She made no answer, and he saw that her eyes weie filling 
with teais , so he added, ‘ Suppose we walk out a little , Sir 
Ohnstoi>her and my lady set*ni to be occupied ’ 

Catenna complied silently, and they turned down one of the 
gravel walks that led, after many windings under tall tices ami 
among grassy openings, to a large enclosed fiower-garden. Their 
walk was perfectly silent, toi Maynard Gilfil knew that Catenna’s 
thoughts were not with him, and she had been long used to make 
him endure the weight of those moods which she carefully hid 
from others 

They reached the flowei-garden, and turned mechanically m at 
the gate that opened, through a high thick hedge, on an expanse 
of brilliant colour, which, aftiT the green shades they had passed 
through, startled the eye like flames The effect was assisted by 
an undulation of the ground, which gradually descended from the 
entiance-gatc, and then rose again towards the o})posite end, 
crowned by an orangery. The flowers were glowmg with their 
evening splendours, verbenas and heliotropes were sending up 
their finest incense It seemed a gala where all was hap)nn(‘Hs and 
bnlliancy, and miscsry could find no sympathy This was the 
effect it had on Catenna. As she wound among the beds of gold 
and blue and pink, wheie the flowers seemed to he looking at her 
with woudenng elf like eyes, knowing nothing of sorrow, the 
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feeling of isolation in her wretchedness overcame her, and the 
tears, which had been befoie tnckhng blowly down her pale 
cheeks, now gushed forth accompanied with sobs And yet there 
was a loving human being close beside her, whose heart was 
aching for hers, who was possessed by the feeling thut she was 
miserable, and that he was helpless to soothe her But she 
was too much iiritated by the idea that his wishes were 
different from hers, that he rathei icgretted the folly of her 
hopes than the i)robability of their disappoiittment, to take any 
c(»iiifoTt in his sympathy Catenna, like the rest of us, turned 
away from sympathy which she suspected to be mingled with 
cnticism, as the child turns away fiom the sweetmeat in which it 
suspects imperceptible medicine 

‘ Deal (latenna, I think I hear voices,’ said Mr Gilfil , ‘ they 
may be coming this way ’ 

She checked herself like one accustomed to conceal her 
emotions, and ran rapidly to the other end of the garden, where 
she seemed occupied in selecting a lose. Presently Lady 
Cheverel entered, leaning on the arm of Captain Wybrow, and 
followtd by Sii Ohristojihei The paity stopped to admire the 
tieis of geianiums near the gate, and in the meantime Catenna 
tripped back with a moss rosebud in her hand, and, going up to 
Sir Chnstophei, said — ‘ There, Padroncello — there is a nice lose 
for your button -holo ’ 

*Ah, you black-eyed monkey,’ he said, fondly stroking her 
cheek , ‘ so you have been running oft with Maynard, either to 
torment or coax him an inch or two deeper into love Come, 
come, I want you to sing us ‘ llo perdnfo ’ before we sit down to 
piccpiet. Anthony goes to-morrow, you know , you must wai hie 
him into the right sentimental lover s mood, that he may acepnt 
himself w'ell at Bath ’ He put her little arm under his, and 
calling to Lady Cheverel, ‘Come, Heniiettai’ led the way towards 
the house 

The party entered the drawing-room, which, with its oriel 
window, corresponded to the library in the other wing, and had 
also a flat ceiling heavy with carving and blazoniy , but the 
window being unshaded, and the walls hung with full-length 
portraits of knights and dames in scarlet, white, and gold, it had 
not the sombre effect of the library Here hung the portiait of 
Sir Anthony Cheverel, who in the leign of Charles IL was the 
lenovatoi of the family splendoui, which liad suffered some 
declension from the early bnlbancy of that Chevreuil who came 
over with the Conqneior. A very imposing personage was this 
Sir Anthony, standing with one aim akimbo, and one fine leg and 
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foot advanced, evidently with a view to the gratification of 
his contcmjioranes and ])ohteiity You might have taken oft' 
hiB K})lciid]d pel like, and his scarlet cloak, wlndi was thiown 
backward fioin his shoulders, without annihilating the dignity 
of his appearance And he had known how to choose a wife, 
too, for his lady, hanging ojipositc to him, with her sunny 
brown haii drawn away in bands fiom her mild giave face, 
and falling in two large rich cm is on her snowy gently-slo])ing 
neck, which shamed the haishci hue and outlim* of hci white 
satin robe, was a fit inuthei of ‘large-acicd ’ hens 

Tn this room tea was served , and heie, eveiy evening, as 
regularly as the great clock in the comtyard with dehhciate hass 
tones stnick nine, Sir Ohiistopher and Lady Oheveiel s.it down to 
picquet until half-past ten, when Mr (hlfil lead prayers to the 
assembled household in tlie chapel 

But now it w’as not near nine, and Cateiina must sit down to 
the harjisieliord and sing Sir Christophers favouiite aiis, by 
Glfick and Paesiello, whose operas, for the ha])piiie8S of that 
generation, were then to be heard on the London stage It 
haiipened this evening that the sentiment of these airs, ‘ (Jhc faid 
wnsa Emydice?* and ^ llo perduto %i he! in both of 

which the singer poms out his yeaniiiig after his lost love, oaine 
very (dose to Cateriiia’s own feeling But hei emotion, instead ot 
being a hindrance to hei singing, gave her .idditKsial powiT 
Hei singing w\as what she could do best , it was hei erne point 
of superiority, in which it w'as piobable she would excel the 
liighhorn beauty w'hom Anthony was to woo , and her love, hei 
jealousy, her pride, lici icliellion against hei destiny, maih* 
one stream of passion wdiuli wellwl foith in the deeji ridi 
tones of her voice She had a r.ire contialto, which Lady 
Chevcrel, who had high musical taste, had been careful to pre- 
serve her fiom straining 

‘Excellent, Oateiimi,^ said Lady Ohevend, as there was a 
pause after the wondcrfiil linkixl sweetness of ‘67/e faro* ‘I 
ne\'er heard you sing that so well Once inoic ' * 

It was repeated , and then came, ‘ llo perdatOy which Sir 
Christopher encored, in s])ite of the (dock, just striking nine. 
When the last note was dying out he said — 

‘There's a clever black-eyed monkey Now bring out the 
table for picquet.' 

Catciina (Irew out the table and placed the (*anls , then, with 
her rapid fairy suddenness of motion, threw herself on her knees, 
and clasped Sii Christopher's knee. He lient down, stioked her 
cheek, and smiled. 
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‘ Oatenna, that is foulish,’ said Lady Cheveiel ‘ I wish you 
would leave otf those stapfc-playeiw’ aiitu s ' 

She jumped uj), arranged the musie on the harpsuhoid, and 
then, seeing the Baionet and his lady seated at pieipiet, quietly 
glided out of the room 

Captain Wybrow had lu'on Imning near the haipsiehord during 
the hinging, and the ehaplnin had thiown liimself on a sofa at the 
**nd of the room Tliey both now took up a book Mr Cilfil 
chose the last numbei of the <TaiHemayi\ Mnqaztne , Caiitmn 
Wybiow, stretched on an ottoman near the door, opened Faublaa , 
and tliei(‘ was jieifeet silence in the loom 'i^hich, ten minutes 
befoie, was vilnatirig to the passionate tones of (iateiina 

She had made hei way along the eloisteied passagt's, now lighted 
here and theie by a snull oil-lamp, t(f the giand-staii<*ase, which 
hsl directly to a galleiy running along tlie ^hole eastein side of 
the Imilding, wheie it was her habit to walk when she wished to 
be alone The blight moonlight was sti earning thiough the 
windows, till owing into stiange light and shadow the heterogeneous 
objects that lined the long walls Gii‘ek statues ainl busts ot 
Komaii (’mj)eiois , low labiiiets filled with cuiiosilics, natuial and 
antiqnaiiaii , tro])ical birds and huge hoi ns of beasts , Bindoo gods 
and strangi* shells , bwoids and daggers, and bits of chniu-aiinoui , 
Koiiian lamps and tiny models ot Gieek tdiqdes , and, above <ill 
these, (lueer old family portiaits — of little bojs and girls, once the 
hojie of the Che^eiels, with ( lose-sluiven heads imprisoned in stiff 
luffs- -ot faded, pink-faccd ladies, with ludimentaiy features and 
highly d(*veloi»ed head-dresses --of gallant gentlemen, with high 
liijis, high shouldeis, and red pointed beaids 

Reie, on rainy days. Sir Christophei and his lady took their 
proinenaile, and heie billiards were played , but, in the evening, it 
was foisaken by all except Caterina — and, sometimes, one othei 
])eison 

She paced up and down in the moonlight, her pale face and 
thin white-iobed form makmg her look like the ghost of bome 
foiiner Lady Cheverel come to revisit the glimpses of the moon 
By and by she paused opposite the broad window above the 
portico, and looked out on the long vista of turf and tiees now 
stretching chill and saddened in the moonlight 

Suddenly a breath of warmth and loses seemed to float towaids 
her, and an ai m stole gently lound her waist, while a soft hand 
took up her tiny fingeib Catenna felt an electric tin ill, and was 
motionless for one long moment , then she pushed away the arm 
and hand, and, turning louiid, lifted up to the face that hung over 
her, eyes full of tenderness and repioach The ffiwn-like uiicon- 
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RciousncHS was gone, and in that one look were the ground tones 
of poor little Catenna s natuie — intense love and fierce jealousy 
‘ Why do you push me away, Tina ^ ' said Captain Wybrow in 
a half-whisper , ‘aie you angry with me foi what a hard fate puts 
upon me? Would you have me cioss my uncle — wlio has done ho 
much for us both- in his deaiest wish ? You know I have duties 
- -we both have duties —before whu h feeling must be sacrificed ’ 
‘Yes, yes,’ said (Jatcrina, stamping her foot, and tunimg ai^ay 
her heml , ‘don’t tell me what J know abeady ’ 

There was a voice sjie^king in Catenna’s mind to which she 
had never yet given vent. That voice said continually, ‘Why 
did he make me love him — wiiy did he let me know lie loved me, 
if he knew all the while he couldn’t brave everything foi my sake ^ ’ 
Then love answered, ‘ He was hid on by the feeling of the moment, 
as you have been, Catenna . and now you ought to helj) him to do 
what IS right ’ Then the voice rejoined, ‘ It was a slight matter to 
him He doesn’t much mind givmg you up He will soon love that 
bedutiful woman, and foi got a pool little pale thing like you ’ 
Thus love, anger, and jealousy were stniggling m that young 
soul 

‘Besides, Tina,’ continued Captain Wybrow in still gentlei 
tones, ‘ I shall not succeed. Miss Assher very likely jirefeis some 
one eJse , and you know I have the liest will m the woild to fail 
I shall come back a hapless bachelor — perhaps to find you aliendy 
mai ried to the good-looking chajdam, who is ovei head and ears in 
love with you. Poor Sir Chnstopher lias made up his lumd that 
you’ve to have Gilfil ’ 

‘ Why w^ill you speak so ^ You speak from your own want of 
feeling Go away fiom me ’ 

‘ Don’t let us part in anger, Tina All this may pass away 
It’s as likely as not that I may never mairy any one at all These 
palpitations may cany me off, and you may have the satisfaction 
of knowing that I shall never be anylioily’s biidegroom Who 
knows what may happen I I may be my own master befoie I get 
into the bonds of holy matrimony, and be able to choose my 
little singing -bird Why should we distiess ourselves befuie 
the time ? ’ 

‘It is easy to talk so when you aie not feeling,’ said Catenna, 
the tears flowing fast ‘It is bad to bear now, whatever may 
come after But you don’t care about my mistTy ’ 

‘Don’t I, Tina?’ said Anthony in his tendcicst tunes, again 
stealing his arm round her waist, and drawing hei towards him 
I’oor Tina was the slave of this voice and touch Grief amj 
resentment, retrospect and foreboding, vanished — all life before 
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and after molted away in the bliss of that moment, as Anthony 
pressed his lips to hors 

Captain Wybiow thought, ‘Poor Little Tina’ it would make 
her very happy to have me But she is a mad little thing ' * 

At that moment a loud bell startled Cateiina from hei trance 
of bliss It was the summons to ])iayers in the chapel, and she 
hastened away, leaving Captain Wybrow to follow slowly 

It was a i>retty sight, that family assembled to woiship in the 
little chapel, wheic a couple of waxr-ca.ndles threw a mild taint 
light on the figures kneeling there. In the desk was INfi Gilhl, 
with his face a shade graver than usual On his right hand, 
knocliiig on their red velvet cushions, weie thcTmaster and mistress 
of thc‘ hoiibchold, in their elderly dignified beauty On his left, 
the youthful giace of Anthony and Catenna, in all the striking 
contiast of their colouiing - he, with his exquimte outline and 
rounded fairness, like an Olympian god , she, dark and tiny, like 
a gi])sy c'haiigeliiig Then there weie the domestics kneeling on 
red-coveied forms — the women headed by Mrs Bellamy, the 
natty little old houscket'pci, m snowy cap and apron, and Mrs 
Sharp, my lady’s maid, of somewhat vinegar aspect and flaunting 
attiie . the men by Mr Bellamy the butler, and Mr. Wairen, Sir 
Chiistopher’s venerable valet 

A few collects fiom the Evening Service were what Mr (Silhl 
habitually read, ending with the simple petition, 'Lighten our 
darkness ’ 

And then they all rose, the servants turning to curtsy and 
bow as they went out The family returned to the drawing- 
looni, said good-night to each othei, and dispersed — all to speedy 
sluiniier except two Catenna only cried herself to slcej) aftei the 
clock had struck twelve. Mr Oilfil lay awake still longei, 
thinkiifg that very likely Catenna was crying 

Captain Wybiow, having dismissed his valet at eleven, was 
soon 111 a soft slumber, his face looking like a fine cameo in high 
relief on the slightly indented pillow 



CHAPTER III 

The last chapter has pven the dihcernini; roa<lei siiflirieiit insight 
into the stfite of things at Oheveiel Manoi m the Mimniei ot 1778 
III that siimmei, we know, the gi eat nation of Fiance \\as agitated 
hy cM)iitii(;ting tliought^ and iiasHionn, whidi weie but tlie hegiiiniiig 
of HoriowH And in oui (UtennaH little breast, too, theie were 
^terrible stiiiggles The po«ii bud was iK'gmning to flutter and 
vainly dash its soft breast against the hard non bais of the 
inevitable, and w^e see too plainly th(‘ dangei if that angiiifili 
should go on heigliti'iiing instead ot being allayed, that the 
paljntating lunirt inay be fatally biuised 

Meanwhile, if, as 1 hope, you f([»el some interest m (taterina and 
her friends at CJieveiel M.inor, yon are perhaps asking. How eanie 
she to be tlu‘Te How was it that this tiny daik-«‘yod eluld of 
the south, whose face was iiiiniediately suggt'stivri of olive-i‘ovcred 
hills and tajior-lit shrines, came to hare hei huiiu' in tliat sLitely 
English manor-house, hy the side of the blonde mation, Laxly 
Cheverel - almost as if a humming-bird weie found peielu*d on one 
of the elm trees in the park, by the side of bei ladyshiji's hand- 
somest pouter-pigeon ? Speaking goml English, too, an<l joining 
in Piotestant piayeis^ Surely she must liave been adojrted and 
brought over to England at a very eaily age She w’as 

During Sir ChnstopheFs Last viRit to Italy witli his lady, 
fifteen years before, they resided foi some time at Milan, where 
Sir Chnstopher, who w^as an enthusiast for Gothie aiehitecture, 
and was then entei taming the iiroject of metamorphosing his 
plain hnek family mansion into the model of a Gothic manor-house, 
was bent on studying the details of that marble miracle, the 
Cathedial. Here Lady Cheverel, as at other Italian cities where 
she made any jirotraeted stay, engaged a maeslro to give her 
lessons in smgiiig, for she haxl then not only fine musical taste, 
but a flue soprano voice. Those weie days when very rich people 
usxhI luamisiTipt inusie, and many a man who ri^semhled Jean 
Jacques m nothing else, lesembled him in getting a livelihood 
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‘k (*opi(*i la musKiuo ?i taut la page’ Lacly (Mievoirl having 
need of this service, Maestro Albani toJtl her he would send her a 
povt^jarcio of liis accpiaintsuice, whosc‘ inanuscnpt was the nesitest 
and most coriect ho know ot Unhapiuly, the pfwvtatno w^as not 
always in his best wits, and w^as sonietiines rathei slow in 
coiise(iiience , but it would b«‘ a work ot dhiistian chanty worthy 
of the beautitul Signoia to employ poor Sarti 

Tlie next nioining, Mis Shaip, tlieu a blooming abigail of 
thiee-and-tliiity, entered her ladys piivate room and B*iid, ‘If you 
lile.ise, my lady, theie^ the tiowuest, shabbiest man you ever saw, 
oiitsidi*, and he’s told Mi Wairen as the singing-mastei sent him 
to s(‘o youi ladyship But I think you 11 haidly like him to come 
in hen* Belike* he’s only a lieggar ’ ^ 

‘ Oh yes, siiow him in immediately ’ 

Mis Sh.iip i(*tiied, mutteimg something about ‘flejis and 
worse ’ She had the siiiallcst possible adiiuiation for fair Aiisonia 
and its natives, and ev<*ii her profound defeience for Sir Chnstojdiei 
and her huly rcjuld luit jn event her fiom expiessing her amazement 
at thi* int.itiiation of gentlefolks in choosing to sojourn among 
‘Papises, in eountnes wheie tlieie w’^as no getting to an a bit o' 
linen, «iii<l wbeie the people smelt o' garlic fit to knock you 
down ’ 

HowTvei, she pieseiitly reappeared, usheinig in a small meagre 
man, sallow and dingy, with a i(*stloss wandering look in his dull 
(‘y(*s, and an oxeessive timidity about his deep levereiiees, which 
gave him the air of a man who had been long a solitary 
prisoner Yet through all his wjualor and wretchedness there 
weip some tiaces discennhle of comparative youth and former 
good looks Liuly Cheverel, though not veiy tendei -hearted, 
still less sentimental, was essentially kind, and liked to dispense 
benefits like a goddess, who looks down benignly on the halt, 
tlie manned, and the l)1md that approach her shiiiie. She was 
smitten with some compassion at the sight of poor Sarti, who 
struck her as tlie mere batteied wreck of a vessel that might have 
once floated gaily eimugh on its outward voyage to the soiiud of 
pil>es and tabors She spoke gently as she pointed out to him 
the operatic se1(*ctions she wished him to copy, and ho seemed 
to sun himself iii lici aubuni, ladiant presence, so that when he 
made his exit with the music-books under his arm, his bow, 
though not less reverent, was less timid 

It was ten yeais at least since Saiti had seen anything so 
bright and stately and beautiful as Lady Oheverel For the time 
was far off in which he had trod the stage in satin and feathers, 
the pruHo tenore of one 'Short season. He had completely lost his 
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voico 111 the fellowifi#^ winter, imd hatl ever since been little better 
than a cracked fiddle, winch is good foi nothing but firewood 
For, like many Italian singers, he was too ignorant to teaidi, and 
if it had not been fi»i liis one talent of penmanship, he and his 
young helpless wife might have starved Then, just after their 
thud child was boni, fever came, swept away the sickly mother 
and the two ehlcst <'hildien, and attacked Saiti himself, who lose 
from his sick-biKl with unftebled brain and muscle, and a tiny 
baby on hia hands, scarcely four months old He lodged over 
a fiuit-slnip kept by a stout virago, loud of tongin* and iiate m 
temper, but who had had children born to her, and so hud taken 
can* of the tiny yellow, black-oyeil Oambmetta, and tended Saiti 
himself through his SKjkness Heie he continued to live earning 
a ineagie subsistence for himself and his little one by the work 
of copying music, put uito his hands chiefly by Maestro Albani. 
He seemed to exist for nothing Imt the chdd he tended it, he 
dandled it, he chatteil to it, living with it alone in his one room 
above* the fruit-shop, only asking his Inndladv to take caie of the 
maimosct during Ins short absences m fetching and carrying 
home work Customers frequenting that fiuit-shop might often 
see the tiny Caterina seated on the* floor with her legs in a heap 
of pease, which it was her delight to kick about , or peihaps 
dejiosited, like a kitten, m a large bahk(*t out of harm’s 
way 

Sometimes, howevei, Saiti left his little one with anothei kind 
of protectress He was very regular in his ilevotions, which he 
paid thrice a week in the great cathedral, cai lying Cateiina with 
him Here, when the high morning sun was w'arming the 
myriad glittering pinnacles without, and stiuggling against the 
massive gloom within, the shadow of a man with a child on his 
aim might be seen flitting across the more stationary shadows of 
pillai and mullion, and making its way towards a little tinsel 
Madonna hanging in a ictired sjiot near the choir Amid all the 
sublimities of the mighty cathedral, poor Sarti had fixed on this 
tinsel Madonna as the symbol of divine mercy and protection — 
just as a child, in the presence of a gicat landscape, sees none of 
the gloiios of wood and sky, but sets its heart on a floating 
feather or insect that happens to be on a level with its eye. 
Here, then, Sarti worshi]>p^ and prayed, setting Catenna on the 
floor by bis side ; and now and then, when the cathedral lay near 
some place where he had to call, and did not like to take her, he 
would leave her there in front of the tinsel Madonna, where she 
would Sit, perfectly good, amusing herself with low crowing 
noises and see-sawings of her tiny b^y. And when Sarti came 
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back, ho alwnya found that the BletSbcd Mothei had taken good 
care ui Cateniia 

Tha-t was briefly the hifttory of Sarti, who tulfilleil so well the 
oidoru Lady Chevorel gave him, that nhe aeut him away again 
with a stock of now work But this tune, week aftei week 
passed and he neither leappcarod nor sent home the music 
intrusted to him Lady Cheverel began to be anxious, and 
was thinking of sending Wanon to inquiie at the address Saiti 
had given liei, when one <lay, as she was equipped for <lnving out, 
the valet bi ought in a small piece of pa]>er, wJiich, he said, had 
been left for her ladysliip by a man ^ho was carrying fruit 
The paper contaiued only three* tremulous hues, in Italian - 

‘Will the Eccelentissima, for the love of God, ha\e pity on a 
dying man, and come to him ? ’ 

L*idy Gheverel recognised the handwriting as Saiti’s in spite of 
its tiemuloubncbs, and, going down to her cairiage, oidercd the 
Milanese coachman to diive to Strada Cjumquagesima, Numeio 
10 The coacli stopped in a duty narrow street opposite La 
Pazzim’h fiuit-shop, and that large specimen of womanhood 
imnuMliutely presented lierselt at the door, to tlie extreme disgust 
of Mis Shaip, who remarked privately to Mr Waiien that La 
J^azzmi was a ‘ hijeous poi pis.’ The tniit- woman, however, was 
all smiles and deep curtsies to the Eccelentissima, who, not 
vciy well understanding her Milanese dial(*ct, abbreviated the 
conversation by asking to be shown at once to Signoi Saiti 
La Pazzini preceded her up the dark naiiow stairs, and opened 
a dooi through which she begged her ladyship to enter Directly 
opposite the door lay Sarti, on a low miserable bed His eyes 
were glazed, and no movement indicated that he was conscious of 
then entrance 

On the foot of the bed w^s seated a tiny child, apparently not 
thiee yeais old, her bend cov(*ied by a linen cap, her feet clothed 
with leather boots, above which her little yellow logs showed thin 
and naked A froi'k, made of what had once been a gay flowerexl 
bilk, was lier only other garment. Her laige dark eyes shone 
fiom out her (^ucer little faee, bke two piecious stones in a 
grotesque image carved in old ivoiy. She held an emjity 
medicine-bottle in her hand, and was amusing herself with putting 
the cork in and di awing it out again, to hear how it would pop 

La Pazziiii weut up to the bed and said, ‘ Eeco la nobilissima 
donna i ’ but directly after screamed out, ‘ Holy mothei < he is 
dead t ’ 

It was BO The entreaty had not been sent m tune frir Sarti 
tv carry out his project of asking the gieat English lady to take 
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care of his Oatciiiia That was tlic thought whuh haunted his 
feelde brain as soon as he began to feai that his illness would end 
in death She had wealtli — she was kind- she would surely 
do soinothing foi the ]>oor oiphan And so, at last, he sent that 
Kdaj) of jiajiei whidi won the fnlhhueiit of Ins player, though he 
did not live to uttei it Lady Cheveiel gave La. Pazzini money 
that the last ileeeiieies might be paid to the dead man, ainl lariied 
away <^ateiina, meaning to eoiisiilt Sii Ohiistophei as to what 
should be ilone witli her Even Mrs Sharp liad been so smitten 
w'lth i>ity ])y the scene she hail witnessed when she was summoned 
up.stairs to fetch Oateiina, as to shed a small tear, though she 
was not at all sub|e<t to th.it w'eakness , iiuleed, she abstained 
tiom it on prmcijile, because, as she often said, it was known to 
be the woist thing in the woild foi the eyes 

On tlie way hack to hei hotel, Jjady Oheveirl turned over 
vaiious pioje<‘rs in her mind leg.irding Oati'iina, but at last one 
gamed the iirtferenee ovei all the lest Why should they not take 
the child to England, and bring her u]> there ^ They had been 
married twelve years, yet Cbeverel Maiioi was cheered by no 
ibildreii’s voices, and the old house w'ould he .all the bettei for a 
little of that iiiusie Eesides, it would be a CJinstian work to 
tram this little Papist into a goiwi Piotestaiit, and giatt as much 
English fruit as possible on the Italian stem 

Sir Chiistoiihei listeiUHl to this j»lau with lieaity aequieacenee 
He loved ehildicii, and took at once to the little blaek-eycd 
monkey — Jus name foi (Jaterma all thioiigh her short life But 
neither lie nor Lady CheAerel had any idea ot adopting hei as 
their (laugh tei, and giving her thmr own rank in life They 
weie mueh too English .uid aristod.atn* to think of anything so 
vomaiitie No i the child would be bi ought up at (Jheverel 
Manor as a piotegi^c to be ultimabdy us(*tiil, jieihaps, in sorting 
worsteds, keeping aeeoiiiits, re.'idiiig aloud, and otlieiwise siij)- 
plying the jilace of spectacles when her Ladyship's eyes should 
wax <hm 

So Mis Sharp had to procure new clothes, to leplace the linen 
cap, floweied frock, and leathern hoots , and now, stiange to say, 
little CatiTina, who had sutteied many uncoiiseious t*vils in her 
existeiK'e of thirty moons, fiist began to know conscious tioubles 
‘ Ignoiance,’ says Ajax, ‘is a painless evil ' , so, I should think, is 
dirt, considenng the merry faces that go along with it. At any 
ratt‘, eleanhnesB is sometimes a painful good, as any one can vouch 
who has had his face washed the wTong way, by a pitiless hand 
with a gold ring on the thud finger If you, leadei, have not 
known that initiatory anguish, it is idle to expect that you will 
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form any approximate conception of what Oaterina endured under 
Mrs Shaip'H new dispennation of soap-and-water. Happily, 
this purgatory came presently to be associated in her tiny brain 
with a passage straightway to a seat of bliss — the sofa in Lady 
Oheverers sitting -room, wliere tliere wcie toys to be broken, a 
ride was to be had on Sir Ciiiistojiher’s knee, ami a spaniel of 
resigned temper was piepared to undergo small tortures without 
ilmching 



CHAPTER IV 

Tn three inonthfl fiom the time of Oatoiina’s adopt ion — namely, 
in the late aiituinii of 1771 — the ehimneyrt ot Clieverel IVlanor 
were aending iiji unwonted amoke, and the servanta weie awtiitini? 
in exeiteineiit the letmn of then inahtei and mistiess after two 
yeara* alwence Great waa the aatoiuahment of Mrs Rellamy, 
the houaekecpei, when Mi. ^ValTen lifted a little black-eyed 
child out of the caina;;e, ainl gieat w»aa Mrs Shaii»*H senae ot 
hiqierior lufoiination au<l expenenee, as ahe detailed Cateiinn’a 
]iihtoiy% mteispeibed with cojnons comineiits, to the reat of the 
upper aervants that e\ening, a^ they were taking a conifort.ible 
glass of grog together in the housekeei>ei ’.s loom 

A ph'asant mom it w'as, os any paity need desire to mustei in 
on a cold Novcmbijr evening The fiieiilacc alone was a picture 
a W'lde and deep ie<*ess with a low buck altai in the middle, 
where gieat logs of diy wood sent myiiad spaiks uji the dark 
chimney- throat , and over tlie front of this lecoss a huge w'otKlen 
entablatuie beamig this motto, finely caived in old Eiiglisli 
letters, ‘JFear fflah nnU fjonour t!)C Umg’ And beyond tht‘ 
2 )arty, who foimed a half-moon with thoir cIirdh and well-fniuished 
table round this biight fireplace, what a space of chiaroscuio loi 
the imagination to revel in > »5ti etching aiross the fai end of the 
room, what an oak table, high enough surely for Homer's gods, 
stamliiig on four massive legs, bossed and bulging like sculiitured 
urns * and, lining the distant w^all, what vast ciipboaids, suggestive 
of inexhaustible apricot jam and promiscuous butler's perquisites ' 
A stray picture or two had found their way dow’ii tlieie, and made 
agreeable patches of dark blown on the buff-coloured walls High 
over the loud-resoundiiig double door hung one which, iiom some 
indications of a face looming out of blackness, might, by a great 
synthetic efibit, be pronounced a Magdalen Considerably lower 
down hung the similitude of a hat and featheis, with portions of a 
ruff, stated by Mrs. Bellamy to lepresent Sir Frainus Bacon, who 
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invented guii])owdei, and, in her opinion, ha’ been better 

emplyed * 

But this evening the mind is but slightly arrested by tlu* great 
Yenilam, and is in the humour to think a dead philobuphei less 
iiiteresting than a living gardener, ’who sits eonspieuous in the half 
circle louiid tlie fiie])larc Mi Bates is habitually a gue^t in the 
lioiisekeepei ’s room of an evening, preferring the social pleasuies 
there — the feast of gossip and the flow of giog — to a bachelor’s 
eliair in hia charming thatched cottage on a little island, where 
e\ery sound is remote but the cawing of rooks and the sei earning 
of wild geese poetic sounds, doubtless, but, humanly Bjieaking, 
not convivial 

Mr Bates was by no means an nveiage jieison, to be passed 
without special notice. He was a stuidy Yorkshiieman, appioaeh- 
iiig foity, whose face Nature seemed to have coloured when she 
was in a huriy, and had no time to attend to yrntwees, foi every' 
m<*h of him visible above his neckcloth vras of one impaitial 
redness , so that when he wiis at some distance your imagination 
was at libel ty to place his lips anywhere between his nose and 
chill Seen closer, his lips weie discerned to be of a peculiai cut, 
and 1 fancy this haxl something to do with the ]>eculiaiity (»i his 
<lialect, which, as we shall see, was individual rathei than 
piovineiol Mr Bates was fmthei distinguished from the common 
lieid by a peipetual blinking of the eyes , and this, togethei with 
the red-rose tint of his complexion, and a w’^ay he had of hanging 
his head forward, and rolling it &om side to side as he w'alked, 
gave him the air of a Bacchus in a blue apron, who, m the present 
reduced ciicunistanees of Olympus, had taken to the management oi 
his own vines Y’et, as gluttons are often thin, so sober men aie 
often rubicund, and Mr Bates was sober, with that manly, 
Biitisb, church man-hke sobriety which can carry a few glasses of 
grog without any perceptible clariflcation of ideas 

‘Dang my boottons^’ obscivcd Mr Bates, who, at the con- 
clusion of Mrs Sharp’s nairative, felt himself urged to his strongest 
interjection, ‘it's what I shouldn’t ha' looked for from Sir 
Cnsihifer an’ my lefly, to bung a furnn child into the coonthry , 
an’ depend on’t, whether you an’ me Jives to see’t or noo, it’ll coom 
to Boom harm The fiist sitiation iver I held — it was a hold 
hanment habbey, wi’ the biggest orchard o’ apples an’ peais you 
ever see — there w'as a French valet, an’ he stool silk stoockms, an’ 
shirts, an’ rings, an’ iverythin’ he could ley his hands on, an’ run 
awey at last wi’ th’ missis’s jewl-box. They’re all alaike, them 
fiirriners. It roons i’ th’ blood ’ 

‘ Well,’ said Mis Shaip, with the air of a person who held 
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liberal viewH, but knew where to draw the line, ‘ I’m not to 

defend the fuiiineis, foi I’ve as goiMl reason to know what they are as 
most folks, an’ nolM)dy ’ll ever hc‘ai nu‘ say but wdiat tliey’ie iievt 
door to heatheiiR, and tlie hili* they eat wi’ then vii‘tnnls is enough 
to turn any Ohristiau’H stonnu h ihii for all tliat — an’ toi all as the 
tumble in resjie(‘t o’ waKlun' and managin’ Iuir fell u|)o’ me through 
the journey- - 1 can't say but wh-it I think as my Liuly an’ Sii 
Ciitttifer’s done a light thing by a hmnicent child as doesn’t know 
its right hand tnun its left, i’ bringing it wliere it’ll leain to sjieak 
summat better nor gibberish, and be bi ought uji i the tiiio leligion 
Foi as tor them funin chuTchefl as Sir Cnstifei is souii.u*eouuiable 
iniul alter, wi’ jiietuies o’ men an’ w'onien a-showing themselves 
just t«»r all the woild as Goil made ’em, I think, lor my part, as 
it’s almost a sin to go into ’em ’ 

‘You’ie likely to have more foieigiieis, howcviT,’ said Mi 
Warrni, who liked to ])iovoke the gaidenei, *toi Sir Chiistophci 
has eiigflg(‘d hoiim* Italian woikmeii to help lu the alterations in the 
house ’ 

‘Olteiatioiis ’ ’ exelaimed Mrs iJellainy, in alarm ‘AVliat 
olterations ? ’ 

‘ Why,’ answered Mr Warren, ‘ Sir (Jhristopher, as I understand, 
IS going to make a new thing of the old Maiioi-hoiisi*, both inside 
and out And he’s got poittolios full of pl.nis and juetuies eommg 
It IS to he eased wutli stom*, m the Gothic* style* ~pu*tty ii(*ai like 
the ehurehes, you know, os far as I ean make out , and the etulings 
aie to be beyond anything that's been seen m the countiy Sir 
Ohristophci’s been gmng a deal of study to it ’ 

‘ Deal heart silive ’ ’ said Mrs Bellamy, * we shall lie ])isi>ned wi’ 
lime an’ plastci, an’ hev the house tull o’ workmen eolloguiiig wi’ 
the maids, an’ luakin’ no end o’ miBc*hief ’ 

‘That ye may ley your lite on, Mrs Bellamy,’ said Mi Bates 
* Howiver, I’ll iioot diMiay that the Goothie stayle’s jirithy anoof, 
an’ it’s wooiiderful how near them stcnni -ear vers cuts oot the shapes 
o’ the pimv'apples, an’ shaiiiineks, an’ looses I daresey Sir 
(histliifer ’ll meek a iiaue thing u’ tlio Manor, an’ there wiMin’t be 
may gentlemen’s houses i’ the coonthry as ’ll room uj) to't, wi’ 
sieh a gaiden an' pleasure-groous an’ wall-fiuit as King George 
inaight be prood on ’ 

‘ Well, I ean’t think as the house ean be better noi it is, Gothic 
or no Gothic,’ said Mrs Bellamy , ‘an’ I’ve done the picklin’ and 
preservin’ in it fourteen year Michaelmas was a thiee weeks. But 
what does my lady say to't ? ’ 

‘My lady knows better than cioss Sii Cnstifei m what he’s 
set his imud on,’ said Mr. Bellamy, who objected to the ciitical 
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tono of the con vei nation ‘Sir Oiistifcr '11 hev hih own way, that 
you nitiy tek youi oath An’ i' the right on't too Hc’n a 
g(*nth'nian lioiii, aii's got the money But conic, Mentei Batcn 
till >0111 glass, an’ well dunk health an' happineBs to his hoiioui 
an' niy lady, and then you shall give us a song Sii Cristifei 
doesn’t come hum tiom Italy iveiy night ' 

Tina demonstrahle position was accepted without hesitation as 
ground foi a toast , but Mr Bates, appaiently thinking that his 
song was not an equally reasonable stHjuence, ignoied the si^cond 
pait of Mr Bellamy’s jiioposal So Mis. Shaip, who had been 
lieaid to say that she bad no thoughts at all of marrying Mr 
Bates, though he was ‘a seiisable fresh-coloui ed man as many a 
woman ’ud snap at foi a husband,' entoiced Mi Bellamy’s a])j)eal 

‘ CVmie, Ml Bates, let us heai “ Roy’s Wife " I’d ndher hear a 
good old song like that, nor all the line Italian toodlin ' 

Ml Bates, urgwl thus flatteringly, stuck his tliumbs into 
the aimholes ot his waistcoat, tlnew himstdl back in his chan 
with his he.ul in that ])osition in whndi he could look direiJtly 
towaids the zenith, and stnick up a lemaikably ^^tmeato londermg 
of ‘Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch ' This melody may certainly be 
tax(i(l with excessive it(*ration, but that was piecisely its highest 
ie< oinmendation to the piesent audience, who found it all the 
easiei to swell the <horus Noi dnl it at all diminish their 
pleasure that the only paiticular (omermng ‘Roys Wife,' whnh 
Ml Bates’s enunciation allowed them to gather, was that she 
‘ chated ' him, — whether in the matter of garden stuff oi of some 
othei (.omiiiodity, or why hei name should, m consequence, be 
lepeatedly leiteiatetl with exultation, icmaming an agieeable 
mystery 

Ml Bates's song foinied the climax of the evening's good- 
fellowship, and the Jiarty soon after dispersed — Mis Bellamy 
peiliajiB to dream of quicklime flying among hei preserving-jmns, 
or ot love-sick housiunaids reckless of uiiswept coiners — and Mis 
Bhaij) to sink into pleasant visions of independent hous(‘kee])mg in 
Mr Bates’s cottage, with no beUs to answer, and with fruit and 
vegetables ad libitum 

Oateima soon comjuered all prejudices against her foreign 
blood , for what jirejiidices will hold out against helplessness and 
bioken prattle? She became the pet of the household, thrusting 
Sir Clinstojihcr's favounte bloodhound of that day, Mrs, Bellamy’s 
two canaries, and Mr Bates’s largest Dorking hen, into a merely 
socomlary position The consequence was, that in the space of a 
summer’s day she went through a great cycle of experiences, 
commencing with the somewhat acidulated goodwill of Mis 
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Slmrp's nursory diacipliiip Then oaini* tlic j^rave luxiuy of her 
ladysliip^B Hittiug-Tooin, and, peihaps, tin* disjfinty of a rale on Sir 
ChriHtophor^H knee, soinelimos followed hy a \iMt with hiiii to the 
Htahlea, where Oateniia Ho<jn leatiWHl to heai without oiyiiif? the 
baying of the (‘haiiied hloodhoundb, and to nay, with ostentation'^ 
braveiy, clinging to Sir Chiistophei’s leg all the while, ‘I)ey not 
hurt Tina * Then Mrs Hellaiuy would peihaps he going out to 
gathci the rose leave's and lavender, and Tina was made proud 
and happy by being .dlowt*«l to cairva handful in hei jmiafore , 
happier still, when th(*y were spiead out on sheets to diy, so that 
she eould sit down like a fiog among them, and have them iiouied 
over hei in fragrant showeis Anothei fieipieiit jdeasuie was to 
take a jouiney with Mi Ihitos thiuugh the kitchen gai dens and 
the hothouses, w'heui tlie nch hum lies of gieen find jnirple giapes 
hung fiuni the loof, fai out ot rt'aeh ot the tiny yellow hand that 
eould not helj) stiet«*hiiig itself out towaids them , thougli the 
hand was sine at last to be Sritistied w^ith some deli(‘ate-fl.ivoiired 
fruit oi sweet-scented flowei Indeed, in the long numotonous 
leisure of that gieat countTy-house, you may be sine time 
was alw^ays some one who had notliing better to do than 
to ])lay with Tina So that the little southein laid had its 
noitheiii nest lined with tenderness, and eai esses, and jiutty 
things A loving sensitive natuic was too liki'ly, under siii*h 
iiuitiire, to have its susceptibility heightened into iiuhtness toi tin 
encounter with any harder expenome , all tlie moie beiause thiae 
were gleams of fierce resistfiiice to any discipline tlait had a haish 
or unloving fispet t For the only thing m which Cateiina showed 
any precocity was a oiTtaiii ingenuity m vindietiveiiess AVIien 
she was five ycais old she had levenged herself for tin unpleasant 
pioliibitioii by pouring the mk into Mis Sliarji’s woik-basket , 
find once, when Lady Oheveiel look hei doll fioni her, because 
she was affeetionatidy luking the ]i.init off its fme, the little minx 
straightway eliiubed i^ii a chan and thiew down a fiower-vase 
tliat stood on a bnw.ket This was almost the only instance m 
which her anger oveicame her aive of Lady ('’hoviTel, who had 
the ascendancy always belonging to kindness that never melts into 
caresses, and is severely Imt uniformly benefieent 

By and liy the liappy monotony of (fiieverel Manor was broken 
in 111)011 in the way Mr Warren liad aiinoiineed The roads 
through the park were cut up by waggons carrying loads of stone 
from a neighboiinng ipiarry, the gieen courtyard became dusty 
with lime, and the peaceful house rang with the sound of tools 
For the next ten yeais Sir Christopher was occupied with the 
anshitecturul metamorphosis of his old famdy mansion , thus 
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anticipating;, thiougli the prompting of liib individual taste, tliat 
general reaction fioin the insipid imitation of the Palludian style, 
towards a restoiation of the Gothic, which marked the close of the 
eighteenth century This was the object ho had set hia heart on, 
with a singleness of determination which was regaided with not a 
little contempt by his fox -hunting neighbours, who woiideied 
greatly that a man with some of the best blood in England in Ins 
veins should be mean enough to economise in his cellar, and 
reduce his stud to two old coach-hoises and a hack, for the sake of 
riding a hobby, and playing the architect Then wives did not 
see so much to blame in the mattei of the cellai and stables, but 
they were elo«iucnt in pity for poor Lady Chevoiel, who had to 
live in no nune than thiee rooms at once, and who must be dis 
ti acted with noises, and have hei constitution undci mined by 
unhealthy smells Tt was as bad as having a husband with an 
asthma Why did not Sir Christophei take a house foi her 
at Bath, or, as least, if he must spend his time in ovei looking 
woikinen, somewhere in the neighbouihood of the Manoi ? Tins 
pity was quite giatuitous, as the most ]dentiful ]dty always is , 
for though Lady Chcvciel did not share her husband's aichitcctuial 
enthusiasm, she had too rigorous a view of a wife's duties, and too 
profound a deference for Sir Christoplier, to regard submission as 
a grievance As for Sn Ohristojihei, ho was peifectly iiidiHerent 
to criticism ‘ An obstinate, crotchety man,’ said bis neighbours 
But I, who have seen Cheverel Manor, as he bequeathed it to his 
hiiirs, rather attribute that unswerving architectural purpose of 
his, conceived and cairied out through long years of systematic 
peisonal exertion, to something of the fervour of genius, as well as 
inflexibility of will , and in walking through those rooms, with 
then splendid ceilings and their meagre furniture, which tell how 
all the spare money had been absorbed liefore peisonal comfoit 
was thought of, I have felt that there dwelt in this old English 
baronet some of that sublime spirit which distinguishes art from 
luxury, and woi ships beauty apart fiom sclf-indulgcnce 

While Cheverel Manor was growing fiom ugliness into beauty, 
Cateiina too was gro'wing from a little yellow bantling into a 
whiter maiden, with no jiositive beauty indeed, but with a ceitain 
light airy giace, which, with her large appealing dark eyes, and a 
voice that, in its low-toiied tenderness, recalled the love-notes of 
the stock-dove, gave hei a more than usual charm Unbke the 
building, however, Cateiina’s development was the result of no 
systematic oi careful appliances. She grew up very much like 
the pnniioses, which the gaidener is not soriy to see within his 
enclosure, but takes no pains to cultivate. Lady Cheverel taught 
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hor to mid and write, and say her eateeliisni , Mr Warren, beinsj 
a ijrrjod aeeountiint, crave her lessons in aiitlinietie, by bci ladyship's 
desire, and Mis Sliaip initiated her in all the inysteiies of the 
needle IJiit, for a lon^ time, there was no thought of giving hei 
any more ehilioi.ite edueatnni It is very likely lliiit to her dying 
day Caterina thought the caith stood still, and that the sun and 
stais moved round it; but so, for the matter of that, did Helen, 
and Dido, and Desdemona, and Juliet, whence I hope you will 
not tlinik my Caterina less worthy to be a heroine on that aeenuul 
'riie truth is, that, witli one exeejition, hei only talent lay in 
loving , and there, it is probable, the most astioiioinieal of women 
eouhl not have surpassed hor Oiphan and j)ioteg(^c though 
she was, tin » supreme talent of hers found jilenty of e\creise at 
(’h(!verel Manor, and (caterina had moie jieojdo 1o love than many 
a small lady and gentleman affluent in sihT ‘1 mugs and blood 
lolations I think the first place in liei ihildisli heait was gi\en 
*to Sii Christophei, foi little girls are apt to attach theinsehes to 
the finest-looking gentleman at hand, especially as he seldom has 
anything to do with diseiphne Next to the llarouet eaiue 
Dorcas, the merry rosy-eheeked damsel who was Mrs Sharp's 
lieutenant in the nuiscuy, and thus played the ])ait of the laisius 
in a dose of senna It was a black day foi (’ateiina whem Doieas 
luairu'd the eoaclunan, and wiuit, with a great sense of elevation 
in the world, to pieside ovei a ‘public' in the noisy town of 
Sloppetei A little china box, lieanng the motto ‘ Though Icmt to 
sight, to inemoiy deai,' which Dorcas sent her as a remembranc'e, 
was among Catcuina’s treasuic's ten yc‘ais after 

Tbt‘ one otlier c^xeeptional talent, you alieady guess, was 
music When the tact tliat (latenua had a remarkable* (*ai foi 
music, and a still more remarkable voice, attiac*tecl Jjady 
(Iheverel’a notice, the discc»veiy was very welcMuue both to her and 
Sii (Jhristophei Her musical educ*atum became at onee an objc'c’t 
of Intel est Lady Cheverel devoted mueb tune to it, and the 
rapidity of Tina’s progress surpassing all hojics, an Italian singing- 
master was engaged, for several years, to spend scune mouths 
together at Cheverel Manor. This unexpectccl gift made a great 
alteration in Cateriiia's position. After those fiist yeais m which 
little girls are petted like puppies and kittens, there comes a time 
when it seems less obvious what they can be good for, especially 
when, like Caterina, they give no paitieular promise of clevcriiesfl 
or beauty , and it is not surjirising that m that uninteresting 
period there w’as no particular plan formed as to liei future 
pc>sitiun She could always Jielp Mis. Sharp, supposing she were 
fit for notliing else, as she grew up , but now, this rare gift of 
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ROTijj endeaicd lin to Lady Olieveud, who loved muMc above all 
and it aasonated hei at once with the jdeasures of tlio 
diiWiiif? loom Insensihly she came to lie lej^aidcd as one of the 
family, and the wervants began to understand that Miss Sarti was 
to 1)0 a lady attoi all 

‘And the laight oii't too,’ said Mr Bates, ‘for she hasn’t the 
out of a goll as must work foi her bioad , slie’s as nosh an’ dilieate 
as a paieh-blossoin — welly laike a linnet, on’y joost Isnly anoof 
to hold hei voiee ’ 

But long before Tina had reached this stage of luT liistoiy, a 
new eia had begun for lier, in the ai rival of a yonngtT companion 
tliaii any sht^ had liithcrto known When she was no mon* than 
seven, a \raid of Sir Christopher’s — a lad of fifteen, Maynaid 
Cilhl by name — began to s]ien«l his Vacations at Cheveiel Manoi, 
and found there no ])layfellow so much to his mind as Clateiina 
Maynard was an affectionate lad, wdio letained a propensity to 
white rabbits, pet squill els, and giiinea-purs, peihajis a little 
lieyond the age at which young gentlemen usually look down 
on such i)lea sines as puerile He w^as also much given to fishing, 
and to larjientiv, lonsideied as a fine art, without any base view 
to utility And in all these ple.isures it was Ins delight to have 
Cateuna as his eompanioii, to call hei little pet names, aiiBwei 
hei wondering questions, and have hei toddling aftei him as jou 
may ha>e seen a Blenheim spaniel tiotting aftef a huge se/tter 
Whenevei Maynaid went baek to sehool, there was a little scene 
of paitiiig 

‘You won’t forget me, Tina, befoie I come bark again? T 
sliall leave you all the whip-eoid we'\e made , and don't you let 
(xuinea die Come, give me a kiss, and jnomise not to forget me ’ 

As the years wore on, ami Maynard jiassed fiom sehool to 
college, and from a slim lad to a stalwart young man, then 
eompamonship in the valuations necessarily took a different foim, 
but it letaincd a firotheily and sisterly familianty With Maynard 
the boyish affection had insensibly grown into ardent love Among 
all the many kinds of hrst love, that which begins m childish 
companionship is the stiongest and most enduiing when passion 
coiiu^s to unite its foice to long affection, love is at its spring-tide 
And Maynard Gilfirs love was of a kind to make him piefci being 
tormented by Cateniia to any pleasure, apait from her, which 
the most hencvolellt magician could have devised for him It is 
the way with those tall laige-limlied men, from Samson ’down- 
wards As for Tina, the little minx was perfectly well aware that 
Maynaid was hei slave , he was the one person m the world 
whom she did as she pleased vrith , and 1 need not tell you that 
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this was a syiniitom of her bciiitr jjerfectly hcait-whole so far as ho 
was coiieeined foi a passionate woman's love is always over- 
shadowed by feai 

Maynard (Jilfil did not deceive himself in his interpretation of 
Cateiiiia^s fecliii^^s, but he nursed the hope that some time or 
otihei she would at least caie enough foi him to accept his love 
So he waited jiatiently fur th<‘ day wditii he might venture to say, 

* Caterma, I love you * ' Ytni see, he would have been content 
■with veiy little, being one of those men who jiass through life 
without making the least (‘hiiuoui about themselves, thinking 
neithei the cut of his coat, hot the flavoui of his soup, nor the 
piedse depth of a sci\ ant’s how, at all luoriieiitoiis He thought 
— toolishly eiiougli, as lovers ivtU think— that it was a good augury 
toi him W'lien he came to he domestuated at Che\erel Mamu in 
tin* (luality of chajilain theie, and curate of a neigh homing paiish , 
judging falsely, fi nii his owm case, tliat hahit and aileition w’^eie 
^tlio likeliest avenues to love Sii (‘hristophei salistied se>eial 
leelings in installing Maynard as chajdaiu in his house He liked 
the old-fashioned dignity of that domestic apixiidage , he liked his 
waid’s ( oinpanionshi}) , and, as Manual d hud some pii\at(‘ toitiine, 
he might take life easily hi that agiet'ahle home, keeping his 
hunter, and observing a mild logimen of elencal duty, until tJie 
Oumheriiiooi living should fall in, when he might he settled foi 
lite in the iieighhouihood ot the Manoi ‘With Caterma foi a 
wife, too,' Sir Chnstophei soon began to think , for though the 
g«)od Haronct was not at all quiek to suspect what was un]>h dsniit 
and opposcil to his views ot fatness, he was ([uiek to see what 
w'ould dovetail with his own jdans , and he had tiiht guessed, and 
then aseeitained, by diieet iiiqiiiiy, the state of Md3maid’s fu'lings 
Tie at once leaped to tlui conclusion that Cateima w’as of the 
same mind, oi at least would he, when she w^as old enough But 
these weietoo eaily davs foi aiiytlung dctiiiitt* to be said oi done 

Meanwdiile, new einamistam es tvere nnsmg, which, though 
they made no change in Sir Chiistophei's plans and piosjiects, 
conveited Mi Hilfal’s hopes into anxieties, and made it eleai to 
him not only that Oateniia’s heait was never likely to he his, but 
that it w'as given entirely to another 

Onee or twice in Oateiiiia’s childhood, there had l»een anoihei 
boy-visitoi at the Manor, youiigei than Maynaid Gilfil — a beauti- 
ful boy with bi(iwn curls and splendid dotlics, fan whom Caterma 
had looked with shy adiuiratiuii This was Anthony Wybiow', 
the son of Sir Chnstojihei’s younger sister, and chosen heir of 
Cheverel Manoi The Baronet had saciiliced a laige sum, and 
even straitened the lesouices by which he was to cany out Lis 
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aTThitcctural scht'mes, foi tlie hake of rpmoviiig the entail from 
his estate, and m.ikiiiij tins hoy Ins hen - moved to the sti‘|), 1 
am sorry to say, hy an iiii]ilaeabl<‘ (juaiiel with his eldei sist«*r , 
fora powe*! ot toim\eiiess not aiiionn Sii (^hiistopherV vii tries 
At lenj^th, on tlie death of Anthony’s inothei, \^hen la* was no 
lonjjei a enily-hejwled Iwiy, hnt a tall yonn^ man, Avith a captain’s 
coniniission, (Jheveiel Manoi heranie /ns home too, '\vhene\er he 
was absent from Ins lej^iniiMit C^ateiiii.iwas then <i little w'oman, 
betw(*en sixteen ainl seventeen, aiat 1 nec‘d not spiiid many wonis 
m evpl.niini^ what you perceive to la* the most n.itnial thini^ in 
the world 

There was little conipaiiv kept at tin* Maiioi, and Captain 
Wyhiow^ would have bi'en minli diillei it C^ltelnl.l had not been 
tlioie Jt was iileasimt to jiay Ifei attentions — to speak to her 
111 g(*ntl(* tones, to see her little llnttei of jdeasnre, the blush that 
.pist lit up hei pale elmek, and the nionieiitaiy tiiind i^lanet* of her 
dark eyes, when lit* |»raiM*d her singim;, kaiiiiu? at hei side over 
the piano. Pleasant, too, to cut out that ehaplam with his laifre 
cidves * What idle man eiin withstand tin* tc*ni])tatinn ot a woman 
to fascinate, .md anothei man to edijise'/ — esiieei.illv wdien it is 
quite ehaii to himselt tliat he means no nnselnet, and shall leave 
eveiythiiu^ to (omc inclit .litaiii by and by At tlie end of euthteeii 
inontlis, howevei, duiimr wdiieh (^l])ialn Wvbiow bad s])eTit niueh 
ot his time at the Manoi, he toiind chat niatteis had reached a 
]M)int which he had not at all < onteiiiphited (Jen tie tones had 
led to tender words, and tendei woids had lallerl loith a response 
of l(K»ks whieh made it iinpo'^sible not to cany on the ae^temio 
ot loveniakint? To find ones sell adoied by a little, ^laeelul, 
chirk-eYed, sweet siiii^im^ woman, wbtmi no one need ilespise, is an 
agreeable sensation, (om])arable to smoking the hiiest Latakia, 
and also iiii])osts some letuin of tendei ness as a duty 

iVihaps you think that Captain Wybn»w, who knew that it 
would be iidiculons to dieam of bis luairymj^ C^at(*iin.i, mnst have 
been a leekless libeitine to win bei afteetions in this inannei ^ 
Not at all ’ He w^as a youuj? man of ealiii passions, who was 
laiely led into any eonduet ot wdiieh lie conhl not i^ive a plausilde 
aeiount to himselt , and the tiny tiaj^ile C\aterina W'as a woman 
who touelied the imagination and the afleitioiis lather than the 
senses He leally felt veiy kindly towaids liei, and would veiy 
likely have loved her —it he h.al been able to lov e any one But 
nature had not endowed him with that eajiability She had given 
him an admiiable figuie, the whitest of hands, the most delicate 
of nostiils, and a laige amount of seiene self-satisfaction , but, as 
if to save such a delicate piece of w'Oik from any risk of being 

M 
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shattered, she had guarded him from the liability to a strong 
emotion. There was no list of youthful misdemeanours on record 
against him, and Sir Cliiisiophei and Lady (Jheverel thought him 
the best of ncjihews, the most satisfactory of heirs, full of grateful 
dcfeience to themselves, and, above all things, guided by a sense 
of duty Captain Wybiow always did the thing easiest and most 
agreeable to him fiom a sense of duty he dressed expensively, 
liecaiise it was a duty lie owed to his position , from a sense of 
duty he adapted himself to Sir Christopher's inflexible will, which 
it would have been troublesome as well as useless to resist , and, 
being of a delicate ('oiislitution, he took care of his health from a 
sense of duty His health was the only point on which he gave 
anxiety to bis fi lends , and it was owing to this that Sir 
Christophei wished to see his nephew early married, the more so 
as a match after the Baronet s own heart appeared immediately 
attainable Anthony had seen and admired Miss Assher, the 
only child of a lady who had been Sir Christopher's earliest love, 
but who, as things will happen in this world, had married anothei 
baronet instead of him Miss Assher's father was now dead, and 
she was in possession of a pretty estate If, as was probable, she 
should prove susceptible to the meiits of Anthony's person and 
charai.ter, nothing could make Sir Christophei so happy as to see 
a marriage which might l»e expected to secure the inheritance of 
Cheveiel Manor fioni getting into the wiong liands Anthony 
had alieady been kindly received by Lady Assher ns the nephew 
of hei early iriend , why should he not go to Bath, where she and 
her ihiughter were then residing, follow up the acquointaiiee, and 
win a handsome, well-hoin, and sufficiently wealthy bride? 

Sir Christopher's wishes weic communicated to his nephew, 
who at once intimated his willingness to conijily with them- - 
from a sense of duty Cateniia was tenderly informed by her 
lover of the sacrifice demanded fiom them both , and three days 
afterwards occurred the pai ting sc( ne you have witnessed m the 
gallery, on the eve of Captain Wybrow's departuie foi Bath 



CHAPTER V 

TriK inexorable ticking of the clock ib like the thiob of pain to 
Heiisations m.i(h» keen by a siekeiung fear And so it is with the 
gieat eltKk^ork of nature DaibuTs and buttercuiis give way to 
the blown weaving glasses, tinged with the warm red sorrel , the 
waving grasses an* swept away, and the meadow's lie like cmcialds 
set in the bushy hedgerows , the tawny -tipp<"d coin begins to 
bow with the weight of the full eai , the leapers are bending 
amongst it, and it soon stands in sheaves , then, pi esently, the 
jiatches of yellow stubble lie side by side with streaks of daik- 
led earth, whidi the plough is turning ujy in prc])aratiun foi 
the new-thrashed sc'cd And this passage from beauty to beauty, 
which to the ha])py is like the flow of a melody, measures for 
many a human heait the appioach of foieseeil anguish — seems 
huirymg on the moment w'hen the shadow of dread will be 
followed up by the reality of despair 

How eiuelly hasty that summer of 1788 seemeil to Cateriiia » 
Suiely the rost»s vanished earlier, and the bcriies on the moiintuiii- 
iusli were' moie impatient to redden, and bring on the autumn, 
when she would be face to lace with her misery, and witness 
Anthony giving all his gentle tones, tender words, and soft looks 
to anothei 

Before the en<l of July, Captain Wybrow had written word 
that Lady Assher and her daughter weic about to fly fiom the 
heat and gaiety of Bath to the shady quiet of their place at 
Farleigh, and that he was invited to join the party there His 
letters luiidied that he ivas on an excellent tooting with both the 
ladies, and gave no hint of a rival , so that Sir Christopher was 
more than usually bright and cheerful after reading them. At 
length, towards the close of August, came the announcement that 
Captain Wybrow was an acceiited lover, and after much compli* 
meiitary and congratulatory coirespondcnce between the two 
families, it was understood that m September Lady Assher and 
her daughter would pay a visit to Chcverel Manor, when Beatrice 
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would make tlip acqiiaiiit'incp of her future relatives, and all 
needful arraiiKonients could be discussed Captain Wybiow 
would remain at Faileij^b till then, and ax company the ladies on 
their journey 

Jn the Intel v.d, o\eiy one. at Cheverel Manoi had hometliing 
to do J»y way of piepaiinir for the visitois »Sir Olinstojdiei was 
occupud in consultations with his sti'waid and la^iyer, and in 
giving oiders to evt‘iy one idse, especially in spuTiingon Fianeesco 
to finish the sahsm Mr (bUil had the res])onsibility of juocur- 
ing a lady's lioise, Miss Assher being .1. great iidei Jjady 
Cheverel hail unwonted calls to make and in\itations to delivei 
Mr Jiatcss tuif, and giavel, and flowei beiK weie always at such 
a point ot neitness and finish that nothiiig oxtiaoidiiiaiy could be 
done in the garden, (‘xcept a little extiaoidinaiy scolding of the 
undei -gardener, and this additum Mi Bates did nut neglect 

Kajipily foi Clalenua, she t(M) had her t.isk, to till up the long 
dreaiy daytime it was to fiinsli a ihaii -cushion which would 
coniidete the set of ernliroidered covers tor the di awing room, 
Lady Cheveiel's year-long wmrk, and the only iiotewoithy bit of 
furnituie m the Maiioi Ovei this end >roideiy she sat with eold 
lips an<l a palpitating hem t, thankful tliat this miseiable sensation 
throughout the daytime hi‘eineil to eoiiuteia<*t the tendimiy toteais 
whieh returned with night and solitiidi* Slie was most fiightened 
when Sii Ohrihtophei .ipproarlunl hei Tin* Baioiud’s eye was 
bnghtor tiiid his step moie elastie than (wci, and it seemed to lum 
that only the most leaden oi ehmhsh souls < ould be otiierwise than 
brisk and exulting in a woild wdiere eveiy tiling w'ont so well 
Dear old gentleiiian ’ ho li.id gone thiougli life a little flushid witli 
the powei of hi.j wnlJ, and n(»w his latest )»lmi was sueeoednig, and 
Cheverel Manor would be inheiited by a gralul-uephew^ wdiom he 
might even yet live to see a fiiM‘ young fellow with at least the 
down on his chin Why not f one is still young at sixty 

Sir Chnstojiher had always something jdayful to say to 
Oateiiim 

^ Now, little monkey, you must In* 111 youi host voire , you're 
the minstrel of the Mauoi, you know, and be sure you have a 
pietty gown and a new nlibon You must not be diessed in 
russet, though you aie a siiiging-biid * Oi jjeihaps, ‘It is your 
turn to be couiteil next, Tina But don't you leant any naughty 
proud airs I must have Maynanl let off easily.' 

Catenna’s affection for the old Baionet helped her to summon 
up a smile as he stroked hei cheek and looked at her kindly, but 
that was the moment at which she felt it most diihcult not to 
burst out ciyiiig Lady Cheverel’s conversation and presence were 
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less tryinpr , for her ladyshij) felt no nioie than ealm satisfaction in 
this family event , and, besides, she was turther soliered liy a little 
jealousy at Sir Clnistopher’s anticipation of pleasuic m seeing 
Lady Asslit*!, cnshiincd m hib mcmoiy as a iiuld-eyed beauty ot 
sixteen, with whom he had exchanged loiks befoio he went on his 
fiist travels Lady CJlieverel would have died rathei than confess it, 
but bhe (oiildn*t lielp hojuiig that he would be clisapjiointed in 
Lady Asslici, and rather ashamed of having called hei so cliarming. 

Mr (jTilhl watched (Jatenna tliiough these days with mixed 
feelings ITei siiflfeiing went tohisheait, but, even foi hei sake, 
he was glad that a love wlucli could nevei come to good should be 
no longer fed by false hopes , and how could he help saying to 
himself, ‘I*eiha])s, after a while, Cateiiiia will be tiled of fretting 
about th.it cold-heaited puppy, ami then ’ 

At length the mueh-ex]*ecte<l day ai lived, and the biightest of 
Septenibei hiins was lighting up the yellowing liiiie-tieeH, as about 
five o\*lock Lady Assher’s carnage diove undei the porfico 
Oateiiiia, seated at woik in hei own room, heard the i oiling ot the 
wheels, followed piesimtly by the oyiening and shutting of doois, 
and the sound of voices in tin coindois Remembering that the 
diimei-houi wms six, .iiid tluat Lady fUieverel had desiied h(*r to he 
in the drawing-room I'aily, she staited ii]) to diess, and was 
delightetl to tind hei self feeling suddenly bra\e and strong 
Curiosity to s(*e Miss Asshei the thought tliat Antlnmy was in 
the house — the wish not to look unattuutive, weie feelings that 
hi ought some coloiii to her bps, and made it easy to attend to 
her toilette. They would ask hei to smg tins evening, .and she 
would smg well Miss Asshei should not tliink hei utteily 
insigmfieant So she put on hei grey silk gown and hei eheeiy- 
coloured iib])Oii with as much care as if she had been hciscdf the 
betiothed , not foigcdting the pan of round js'ail earrings which 
Sii Christopher hud told Lady Cheveiel to give her, hecause 
Tina's little eais weie so pretty. 

Quick as she had heem, she found Sir Chiistopher and Lady 
Cheverel m the diawing-room chatting with Mi Gilfil, and 
telling him how handsome Miss Asshei was, but how entirely 
unlike hei mother— apparently lescinbling hei fathei only 

‘ Aha ’ ' said Sir Christopher, he turned to look at Catenna, 
‘ what do you think of this, M.iynaid ? Lid you ever see Tina 
look so pietty hefoie^ Wliy, that little grey gown has been made 
out of a bit of my lady's, hasn’t it*^ It doesn’t take anything 
much largoi than a jioc ket-handkerchief to diesa the little 
monkey * 

Lady Cheveiel, too, serenely radiant in the assurance a single 
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glance had given her of Lady AsHhei ’» inferiority, smiled approval, 
and Oatenna was iii one of those moods of self-posBession and 
iiidiReieuce which come us the ebb-tide Ijetween the struggles of 
passion She letiied to the ]uauo, and busied herself with anung- 
ing her music, not at all insensible to the jilensure of being looked 
at with admiration the while, and thinking that, the next time 
tho floor opened. Captain Wybrow would enter, and she would 
s])eak to him (piite cheerfiilly But when she heaid liim come in, 
and the scent of loses floateil towards her, her hcait gave one 
great leaj^ She knew nothing till he was pressing her hand, and 
saying, in the old easy way, ‘Well, Oatenna, how do you do? 
You look quite blooming ’ 

She telt her cheek reddemng with angiT that he could sjjcak 
and look with such perfect nonchalance Ah • he was too deci)ly 
in lov<‘ with some one else t(» remember anything he had felt for 
, her But the next moment she was conseious of hei folly , — ‘ as 
if he could show any feeling then ’ ’ This conflict of emotions 
stroll hed into a long interval the few moments that elapsed befoie 
the door opened again, and her n attention, as well as that of 
all tin* rest, was absoibed by the entiancc of the two ladies 

The daughter was the more striking, fiom the contrast she pre- 
sented to her mother, a rouud-shoiildeied, middle-sized woman, who 
had once had the transient piuk-and white l)eauty of a blonde, 
with ill- defined features and eaily emhoniiomt Miss Assher was 
tall, and gracefully though substantially formed, carrying herself 
with an air of mingled gra(*iousness and self- confidence , her 
dark -blown hair, untouelied by powder, hanging m bushy cm Is 
loiind her face, and falling behind in long thick iiiiglets neuily to 
Ik'F waist The brilliant caimine tint of her well-rouuded cheeks, 
and the finely -cut outline of her straight nose, piodiiced an 
impression of splendid beauty, m spite of f*ommf)nplace blown 
eyes, a narrow foreheiul, and thin lips She was in inouiiimg, and 
the dead black of her crape dress, relieved here and there by jet 
ornaments, gave the fullest effect to her complexion, and to the 
rounded whiteness of her arms, bare from the elbow The first 
coup d'oexl was dazzling, and as she stood looking down with a 
gracious smile on Caterina, whom Lady Oheveiel was presenting 
to her, the poor little thing seemed to lierself to feel, for the first 
time, all the folly of her former dream 

‘ We are enchanted with your place. Sir Christopher,’ said Lady ‘ 
Assher, with a feeble kind of jximpouBness, which she seemed to 
Ik* copying fi’ora some one else , ‘ I’m sure your nephew must have 
thought Farleigh wretchedly out of order Poor Sir John was so 
very careless about keeping up the bouse and grounds I often 
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talked to him aliout it, but he said, ** Pooh, pooh ^ as long as my 
friends find a good dinner and a good bottle of wine, they won t 
care about my ceilings being lather smoky He was so very 
hospitable, was Sii John ’ 

‘I think the \iew of the house fiom the paik, ,iust after we 
passed the brnlge, paiticularly fine,’ said Miss Assher, interi)osing 
rather eagerly, as if she feared her mother might be making 
infelicitous speeches, ‘and the plcasuie of the first glimpse was 
all the grentei because Anthony would d<‘s(Tibe nothing to us 
beforehand He w'ould not sjioil our first imiiressions by raising 
false ideas I long to go over the house, Sn Christophei, and learn 
the history of all your aichitectural dt'signs, which Anthony says 
have coat you so much time and stinly * 

‘ Take caie how you set an old man talking about the jiast, my 
dear,’ said the B.irouet , ‘ I hope we shall find something jdeasantei 
for you to do tlian tuiiiing over my old plans and pictures Our 
friend Mr Oil hi heie has found a beautiful inaie for you, and you 
can scour the country to youi hcait’s content Anthony has sent 
us woid what a horsewoman you are ’ 

Miss Assher tunied to Mi Oilhl with her most beaming smile, 
and exjiressed her thanks wuth the elaborate graciousness of a 
pel son whoineaiis to be thought oliaiming, and is sure of success 
‘ Pray do not thank me,’ said Mi Gilfil, ‘ till you have tried 
the mare She has been iiddeii by Lady Sara Lin ter for the last 
two years , but one lady s taste may not be like another’s in 
horses, any more than in other matters ’ 

While this conversation was passing. Captain Wybrow was 
leaning against the mantelinece, contenting himself with respond- 
ing from under his indolent eyelids to the glances Miss Assher 
was constantly directing towaids him as she spoke ‘ She is veiy 
much in love with him,’ thought Catenna, But she was relieved 
that Anthony remained passive in his attentions She thought, 
too, that he was looking paler and more langunl than usual ‘ If 
he didn’t love her very much — if he sometimes thought of the 
past with regret, I think I could bear it all, and be glad to see Sir 
Chiistopher made happy.’ 

During dinner there was a little incident which confirmed 
these thoughts When the sweets were on the table, there was a 
mould of jelly just opposite Captain Wybiow, and being inclined 
to take some himself, he first invited Miss Assher, who coloured, 
and said, m rather a sharper key than usual, ‘Have you not 
learne<l by this time that I never take jelly ? ’ 

‘ Don’t you ? ’ said Captain Wybrow, whose perceptions were 
not acute enough for him to notice the difieience of a semitone. 
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‘ I Rhould hiiv(» you were fond of it There was always 

some on the table at Farleii;h, I think * 

‘You don’t seem to take much inteiest in my likes and 
dislikes ’ 

‘ Tin too much pctRsesscd by the hapjiy thought that you like 
me,’ was the cxofiifw reply, in silvery tone** 

This htth* ejusode was unnoticed by ewiy one Imt Cateiina 
Sir Ohrisb>j)her was listc^ning with polite attention to Lady 
Asshei’s histoiy of liei List man-cook, wdio w'as fiist-iate at giavics, 
and for that icjiscni phrased Sii John — he w^as so paiticulai about 
his giavies, was Sir John and so they kept the man six yeais in 
spite of his l)ail pastry Lady Ohevt'iel and Mr Gilfil weie 
smiling at Itupeit the bloodhound, who had jaished his gieat 
head under his master’s arm, and w’^as taking a survey of the 
dishes, after snufiiing .it the contents of tlu* Baioni't’s jrlate 

When the ladies wen* in the dniwing-i ooin again, L.idv Asshcr 
*was soon deep in a statement to Lady Ohcveiel ot hei views about 
burying pcophi iii w^oolleri 

‘To be suic, you must have a w’^oollen diess, be(*ause it's the 
law, you kuow*^ , Init that neeil hindtT no true fioni putting linen 
uiideineath I always used to sav, “If Sii .lolm died to-moirow, 
I would bury lam iii his shirt’ , and I <lid And let me ail vise 
you to do so by Sii Christopher You nevei saw Sii John, Lady 
Cheveiel He was a large tall man, with a nose just like Beatrice, 
ami so veiy paiticulai about his shuts ’ 

Miss Assher, meanwhile, had seated herself by (/ateinia, ami, 
with that smiling attability w^hnh si*ems to say, ‘ I am leally not 
at all proud, though you might expei*t it of me,’ said- - 

‘Antliony tills me you sing so very beautifully I hope we 
shall hear you this evening ’ 

*Oh yes,’ said Cateniia, quietly, without smiling, ‘I always 
sing when 1 am wanted to sing ’ 

‘I envy you such a eharming talent Do you know, I have no 
ear , I cannot hum the smallest tune, and I delight m nmsie so 
Is it not unfortunate ^ But 1 shall have quite a tieat while I am 
here, Captain Wyhrow says you will give us some music every 
day.’ 

‘ I should have thought you wouldn’t rare about mnsie if you 
hail no eai,’ said Cateiina, becoining e]ngraminatic by foice of 
grave simidicity 

‘ Oh, I assure you, I doat on it , and Anthony is so fond of it , 
it would he so delightful if 1 umld play and sing to him , though 
he says he likes me best not to sing, because it doesn’t Irelong to 
hiM idea of me. What style of musii do you like best ? ’ 
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* I don’t know T like all beautiful music ’ 

'And !n«‘ you as fond of iidin^ as of music 'f ’ 

‘No , 1 novel iide I think 1 should be vciy friffhtened ’ 

‘ Oh no t inde(*(l you would not, aftei a litth* iiractice I have 
novel been iii the least tiuiid I think Anthony is inoie aiiaid 
for mo than I am toi myself, and since I have been iidiiig with 
him, I h.ive been oblip:ed to be nioie eanful, because he is so 
nervous about me ' 

Cnteiina made no leply , but she said to heiself, ‘J wish she 
would fjo away and not talk to me Slie only wants me to admire 
h(T f?ood-iKituie, an<l to talk about Anthony.’ 

Miss Asshei was thinking at tlie same time ‘This Miss Sarti 
seelTis .i stnjnd little thiiijt Those innsnal peojile often are 
But slie IS piettici than I expeetwl , Anthony said she was not 
pretty ' 

Hapjiily at this moment Lady Assher called hci daughtcTs 
attention to the embioidered cushions, and Miss Asshn, walking 
to the opposite sota, was soon in conveisation with Lady Cheverel 
about tapestry and embroidery in geneial, while hei mother, 
f(‘eling lieis(*lf superseded theie, came and placed heiself beside 
Cateiina 

‘I h(‘ai you aie the most beautiful singei,' was of course the 
opi'iiing reiiiaik ‘All Italians smg so beautifully I tiavelled 
in Italy with Sii John when we were first mained, and we wemt 
to Venice, wheie they go about in gondolas, you knoA\ You 
don’t w(*ar powdei, I see No more Mill Beatrice , though many 
jioople think her cuils wmild look all the bettei foi iiowdei 
She has so much hair, hasn’t she'^ ()ui last maid diessc'd it 
much lM‘tter than this , but, do you know, she woie Beatrice’s 
stockings befoie they went to the wash, and we couldn’t keep hei 
after that, could we ’ 

Catenna, accepting the question as a mere bit of rhetoiical 
effect, thought it supeifluous to reply, till Lady Assher rejieated, 
‘Could Ave, now^’ as if Tina’s sanction were essential to her 
repose of mind Aft(*r a faint ‘ No,’ she went on 

‘Maids aie so veiy tioublesome, and Beatiice is so particular, 
you can’t imagine J often say to hei, “My deal, you can’t have 
perfection ” That very gown she has on — to be sure, it fits 
liei beautifully mw — but it lias been unmade and made up 
agjim twice But she is like pmir Sir John-- he was so very 
particular about Ins own things, w\ab Sir John Is Lady 
Cheveiel paiticulai 

‘ B.ithci But Mrs Sharp Inis b(*eu her maid twenty j^eais ’ 

‘I wish thcie was any chance of oui keeping Gnfhn twenty 
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years. But I am afraid we shall have to part with h^ heauise 
her health is so delicate , and she is so obstinate, she will not 
take bitters as I want her. You look delicate, now. Let me' 
recommend you to take camomile tea in a mormng, fosting. 
Beatrice is so strong and healthy, she never takes any medicine ; 
but if I had had twenty girls, and they had licen delicate, I should 
have given them all camomile tea. It strengthens the constitution 
beyond anything Now, will you promise me to take camomile 
teat' 

* Thank you , I'm not at all ill,' said Caterma ‘ I’ve always 
been pale and thin ' 

Lady Assher was sure camomile tea would make all the 
difference in the world — Catenna must see if it wouldn't — and 
then went dnbbhng on like a leaky shower-bath, until the early 
entrance of the gentlemen created a diversion, and she &steneil on 
Sir Chiistopher, who probably began to think that, for poetical 
purposes, it would be better not to meet one’s first love again, 
after a lapse of forty years. 

Captain Wybrow, of course, joined his aunt and Miss Assher, 
and Mr Gilfil tried to lelieve Catenna from the awkwardness ot 
sitting aloof and dumb, by telling her how a friend of his hod 
broken his arm and staked his horse that morning, not at all 
appeanng to heed that she hardly listened, and was looking 
towards the other side of the room One of the tortures ot 
jealousy is, that it can never turn away its eyes from the thing 
that pains it 

By and by every one felt the need of a relief from chit-chat — 
Sir Christopher perhaps the most of all — and it was he who 
made the acceptable proposition — 

‘ Come, Tina, are we to have no music to-mght before we sit 
dowiF to cards? Your ladyship plays at cards, I thmk?' he 
added, recollectmg himself, and turning to Lady Assher. 

‘ Oh yes 1 Poor dear Sir John woi^d have a whist-table every 
night.’ 

Caterina sat down to the harpsichord at once, and had no 
sooner b^gun to sing than she perceived with delight that Captain 
Wybrow was gliding towards the harpsichord, and soon standing 
in the old pla^. This consciousness gave fresh strength tp her 
voice ; and when she noticed that Miss Assher presently followed 
him with that air of ostentatious admiration which bdongs to the 
absence of real enjoyment, her dosing bravwra was none worse 
for being animated by a little triumphant contempt. 

*Why, you are ia better Toioe thao ever, Caterina,’ said 
Captain Wybnnr, vhen die had ended. ‘ Thia is rather diSerenl 
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from Mibb Hibbert’B small piping that we used to be glad of at 
Farleigh, is it not, Beatrice ? ’ 

‘ Indeed it is You are a most enviable creature, Miss Sarti — 
Oaterma — may I not cal] you Oaterina ^ for I have hoard Anthony 
speak of you so often, I seem to know you quite well. You will 
let me call you Oaterina ^ * 

‘ Oh yes, every one calls me Cateiina, only when they call me 
Tina.' 

'Come, come, more singing, moie singing, little monkey,' Sir 
Christopher called out from the other side of the room. 'We 
have not had half enough yet ' 

Cateiina was leady enough to obey, for while she was singing 
she was queen of the room, aqd Miss Assher was reduced to 
grimacing admiration Alas ^ you see what jealousy was doing in 
this poor young soul Caterma, wlio hail passed her life as a 
little unobtrusive binging-bird, nestling so fondly under the wings 
that were outstretched foi her, hex heart beating only to the 
peaceful rhythm of love, or fluttering with some easily stifled 
feai, had begun to know the fierce palpitations of triumph and 
hatred 

When the singing was over. Sir Chiistopher and Lady Oboverel 
sat down to whist with Lady Assher and Mr Giliil, and Caterma 
placed herself at the Baionet's elbow, as if jto watch the game, 
that she might not appear to thrust herself on the pair of lovers 
At first she was glowing ivith her little triumph, and felt the 
stiength of pride , but her eye would steal to the opposite side of 
the fireplace, where Captain Wybrow had seated himself close to 
Miss Assher, and was leaning with his aim over the back of the 
chan, in the most loverdike position. Catenna began to feel a 
choking sensation She could see, almost without looking, that 
he was taking up her arm to examine her bracelet ; their heads 
weic bending close together, her curls touching his cheek — now 
he was putting his lips to her hand. Oaterma felt her cheeks 
bum — she could sit no longer. She got up, pretended to be 
gliding about in search of something, and at length slipped out of 
the room 

Outside, she took a candle, and, hurrying along the passages 
and up the stairs to her own room, locked the door 

' Oh, 1 cannot bear it, 1 cannot bear it ! ' the poor thing burst 
out aloud, clasping her little fingers, and pressing them back 
against her foreheo^ as if she wanted to break them. 

Then she walked hurriedly up and down the room. 

' And this must go on for days and days, and I must see it.' 

She looked about nervously for something to clutch. There 
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was a musliD kcrcluef lyin^ on the table , she took it up and tore 
it into shie<lH as she walked iiii and down, and then pressed it 
into haid balls in lier hund 

‘ And Anthony,’ she thought, ‘ he can do this without eanng 
for what I feel Oh, he can foiget evei y thing . how he used to 
say he loved me — how he used to take my hand m his as we 
walked — how he used to stand near me in the evenings for the 
sake of looking into my eyes ’ 

‘Oh, it IS cruel, it is ciuel ’ ’ she burst (nit again, aloud, as all 
those love-inornents in tin* past letuined upon her Then the 
tears giedied lorth, she threw herself on h(*r knees by the bed, 
and solihed bitteily 

She did not know how’ long she had been theie, till she was 
startled by the pi ay ei -bell , when, thinking Lady Cheverel might 
jierhapB semi sonn* one to iin[uire after her, she lose, anil began 
hastily to undress, that there might be no jiossibility of hei going 
^lowu again She had haidly unfastem*d hei linn, and thrown a 
loose gown about her, befoie theie was a knock at the dooi, and 
Mrs Sharp’s voice said — ‘Miss Tiiui, my lady wants to know if 
you're ill ’ 

Oaterma oi>ened the door and said, ‘Thank you, d(‘ar Mis 
Sharj) , I have a bad headache , please tell my lady 1 felt it como 
on after singing ’ 

‘ Then, goodness nu* > why aren’t you in bed, instead o' standing 
shiveiing theie, fit to catch youi death ? Come, let me fasten uji 
your hair and tuck you up warm ’ 

‘ Oh no, thank you , I shall i cally be in bed very soon 
Good-mglit, dear Shaipy , don't scold I will be good, and get 
into bed ’ 

Oaterma kissed her old friend coaxingly, but Mis Shaip was 
not to be ‘ come ovei ’ in that way, and insisted on seeing her 
former charge in bed, taking aw^ay the candle which the poor 
child hod wanted to keep as a eompaiuuu 

But it was impossible to lie there long with that beating heart; 
and the little white figuie was soon out of bed again, seeking 
relief in the very sense of chill and uneomfort It was light 
enough for her to see about her room, for the moon, neaily at full, 
was Tiding high m the heavens among scattered huiiymg clouds 
Oaterma diew aside the wmdow-curtain, and, sitting with her 
forehead piessed against the cold pane, looked out on the wide 
stretch of paik and lawn. 

How dreary the moonlight is ' robbed of all its teiideiiicRs and 
repose by the haid driving wind The tr(*es are harassed by that 
tmmg motion, when they would like to he at rest , the shivenng 
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grasrt makes her quake with sympatlietic ei)hl , ami the willows 
by the pool, bent low and wliite under that iiiviaible haishiuus, 
seem agitated and hcl])lesh like herselt r>ut she loves the scene 
the bettei foi its sadness thc‘ie is some ])ity in it It is not like 
that haid unfeeling happiness ot loveis, Haunting in tin* tyes of 
misery 

She set her teeth tiglit against the window-fiame, and the 
teais fell thick and fast She w.is so thanktul she could iiy, for 
the mad passion she hail telt when her eyes were diy f lightened 
her If that dieadful feeling were to come on when Lady 
Cheveiel was piesent, she should never be able to contain herself 

Tlu'ii there was Sii (Miiistophei— -so good to her — so hapjiy 
about Anthonv’o m.ini.ige , and dll the wiiile she had these wicked 
feelings 

‘Oh, I lannot help it, I cannot hel]> it * ’ she said in a loud 
wliisi>ei between hci sobs ‘O (Jod, have pity u]«)n me • * 

In this w.iy Tina Avoie out the long hours of the windy moon- 
light, till at last, w'lth weary aching limbs, slie lay down in bed 
again, and slept fiom meie exhaustion 

While this pool little hi’ait was being biuiseil with a weight 
too heavy foi it, ^atuic* wms holding on h»*i I'alni incxoiable way, 
in unmoAcd and teiijble beauty The stdis weie lushiug in their 
eternal eouises , tin* tules swelled to the level of the last e\peetaiit 
weed , the sun W'as making brilliant ilay to busy nations on the 
othci Side of the swift eaith The sticain of human thought and 
deed w^as hui lying and biuademug onw.iid Tiie astronomer was 
at his telescope , the gieat ships were labouiing over the waves , 
the toiling eagerness of (omineKC, the iierce sfiirit of revolution, 
weie only eblmig in biief rest, ami sleejdess statesmen w’^ere 
dreading the jiossible trisis ot the inoiiow What A\eie oui little 
Tina and liei trouble in tins mighty toirent, rushing fiom one 
awful unkiiow'u to anotliei Lighti'i tliau the smallest eentre of 
quivering life in the w'atei diop, hidilcn and uneared fui as the 
pulse of anguish in tin* hi east of the tlnle^t bird that has fluttered 
down to its nest with the long-sought food, and has found the 
nest torn and empt) 



CHAPTER VI 

Tub next morinnia:, when Cateima was wakc^l from liei heaiy 
bleep by Martha bunging m the waim watei, the siiii was shilling, 
the wind had abateil, and those hours of suffering in the night 
seemed unreal and di(*amlike, m spite of weary limbs and aching 
eyes Slie got ujj and began to diess with a strange feeling ot 
'insensibility, as ii nothing could make her cry again , and she 
even felt a sort of longing to lie downstairs in the midst of 
eompany, that she might get nd of this bennmhed condition by 
contact 

There arc few of us that aie not rathei ashamed of oui sms 
and follies os we look out on the blessed moining sunlight, whi(*h 
conies t<i US like a bnght-w^mgeil angel b(‘ekoning us to quit tlio 
old path of vanity that sti etches its dreaiy length behind us , and 
Tina, little as she knew about doctrines and theories, seemed to 
herself to ha\e been Initli foolish and wicked yesteidny To-day 
she would try to be gootl , and wlien she knelt down to say her 
short piayer — the veiy form she had leanuHl by heart wlien hlie 
was ten years old — she abided, ‘O <3od, belli me to bear it * 

That day the piayer seemed to lie aubwered, for aftei some 
rcmaiks on her fiale looks at bri^akfast, Cnteiina piissed the 
morning quietly, Miss Asshcr and (Uptain Wybiow being out 
on a riding excursion In the evening tlieie was a dniner-pai ty, 
and after Catenna had sung a little. Lady (^hcverel, remembering 
that she was ailing, sent her to bed, wliere she soon sank into a 
deep sleep Body and mind must lenew their force to suffer as 
well as to enjoy 

On the morrow, however, it was rainy, and eveiy one must 
stay indoors , so it was, resolved that the guests sliould he taken 
over the house by Sir Christopher, to hear the story of the 
architectural alterations, the family portraits, and the family 
relics. All the party, excejit Mr Giltil, were m the drawing- 
room when the iiroposition was made , and when Miss Assher 
rose to go, she looked towards Captain Wybrow, expecting to see 
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him rise too , but ho kept his seat near the fire, turning his eyes 
towards the newspapei which he had lieeu holding unread in Ins 
hand 

‘ Are you not ooraing, Anthony ? ' said Lady Cheverel, noticing 
Miss Assher^s look of expectation 

‘I think not, if you’ll excuse me,’ ho anawcreii, nsiiig ami 
opening the door , * I feel a little chilled tins morning, and T am 
airaid of the cold rooms and ilraughts ’ 

Miss Assher reddened, but said nothing, and passed on, Lady 
C^heverel aceomiianying her 

Caterina wjis seated at work in the oiiel window It was the 
first tune slie and Anthony had Ix^en alone together, and she had 
thought befoie that he wished to avoid her But now, suiely, 
he wanted to speak to her — he wanted to say something kind 
Presently ho rose from his seat n(*ar the fiie, ami placed himself 
on the ottoman opposite to hei 

‘ Well, Tina, and how lia% e you been all this long time ? ’ 

Both the tone ami the wonls weie an ofieiiee to her , the tone 
was so different fiom the old one, the words were so cold and 
unmeaning She answeied, with a little bitterness — 

‘I think you needn’t ask It doesn’t make much difleienee 
to you ’ 

‘ Is that the kindest thing you have to say to me aftei my 
long absence 1 ’ 

‘ I don’t know why you should expect me to say kind things ’ 

Captain Wybrow was silent He wished very much to avoid 
allusions to the past oi comments on the iireseut And yet he 
wished to be well with Oatenna He would have liked to caress 
her, make hei presents, and hav(‘ her think him very kind to her 
But these women aie plaguy perverse ^ There’s no bunging them 
to look rationally at anything. At last he said, ‘I lioped you 
would think all the better of me, Tina, for doing as I have done, 
instead of bearing malice towaids me I hoped you would sec 
that it is the best thing for every one — the best for your happi- 
ness too ’ 

‘ Oh pray don’t make love to Miss Assher for the sake of my 
hapjnness,’ answered Tina 

At this moment the door opened, and Miss Assher entered, to 
fetch her reticule, which lay on the harpsichoid She gave a 
keen glance at Caterina, whose face vras flushed, and saying to 
Captain Wybrow with a slight sneer, ‘Since you are so chill I 
wonder you like to sit in the window,’ left the room again 
immediately 

The lover did not appear much discomposed, but sat quiet a 
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little loncfcr, .mikI then, sealiui^ luniHoIf on the* muMr-stool, <irj*w it 
near to Oateiina, and, talcing Ikt han<l, said, ‘(^nie, Tina, li»()k 
kindly at nio, and Jet us Ik* fi lends I shall .ilways Ik* your 
friend * 

‘Thank voii,’ said (^itenna, drawiin; aw.iy hei hand ‘Yon 
.ire veiy geneious iJut pray move away Miss Assliei in.iy 
eomt* m afjaiii ’ 

‘ Miss Assliei he ]ian^(*<i ' ’ said Anthony, feelingc tin* fascination 
of old liabit letuinin^ on him in his pioxiimty to (Jateniia lie 
put his ann Tound hei waist, and leant*d his dieek denvn to licis 
The lips loiildn’t lielp ineetinfr aftei that , hut the m‘\t inonient, 
witli heait swelhni' j.n<l tears using, Cateiina buist away tiom 
him, and iii. hed out of tlie loom 



CHAPTER VII 

(Katerina tore herself from Anthony with the despeiate effoit of 
one who has just selt-i cool lection enoufrh lett to be conscious that 
th<j fumes of charcoal will master- his si^nses unless he buista a 
w’ay for himself to the ticsh an , but when she leaf bed her own 
Ktom, she w'as still too intoxi(*ati‘d with that momentaiy revival 
of old emoliouh, too iinich agitated by the sudden return of 
tenderness in her lovei, to know whether pain *)i j)l ensure pre- 
dommatf‘d It was as it a mnacle had ha|)])eued in hei little 
world ot feeling, and made the future all vague — a dim inoiiuug 
haxe of possibilities, instead oi the sombre wuiitiy <ln} light ami 
clear iigid outline of painful ceitainty 

She telt the need of lapid movement Sin* must walk out in 
spite ot the lain lLii)pily, theie w^as a tliin idace in the cm tain 
of (‘luuds which seemed to promise that now, about noon, the 
day had a mind to clear up Cateuna thought to herselt, ‘I will 
walk to the Mosslands, and carry Mr Bates the comforter I have 
made for him, and then Lady (Jheverel will not woiidci so much 
at my going out' At the liaU dooi she found Riii>eit, the old 
bloodhound, statioueil on the mat, with the determination that 
the first person wdio was sensible enough to take a walk that 
morning should lia\e the honour of his approliation ami society. 
As he thuist his gieat black and tawny head umlei her hand, 
and wagged liis tail with vigorous eloquenci*, and icachcHl the 
climax of Ills welcome by jumping up to lick her face, which 
was at a convenient licking height for him, Caterina felt 
quite grateful to the old dog for his fiiendlincss Animals 
aie such agreeable friends — they ask no questions, they pafis no 
criticisms. 

The ‘Mosslands’ was a i emote jiart of the giounds, cnciicled 
by the little stream issuing fioin the pool, ami ceitainly, for a 
wet day, Cateriiia could hardly have chost'ii a less suitable walk, 
for though the lain w^as abating, and presently ceased altogether, 
there was still a smait shower falhiig from the trees whidi arched 
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over the p^roater part of her way But Hhe found just the denired 
relief tioin Ikt feveribh excitement in labouring along the wot 
paths witli an umluella that made her aim ache This amount 
of exertion was to hei tiny body what a day’s hunting often was 
to Ml GilfiJy who at times had hts fits of jealousy and sadness 
to get nd of, and wisely had reoouiso to nature^s innocent opium 
— fatigue 

When (Jatoiina roa<‘hed the pietty aroheil w'oodoii bridge which 
formed the only entrance to the Mosslands for any but webbed 
feet, the sun had masteied the ( loads, and was shining through 
the boughs of th(j tall elms that made a deep nest foi the gaidener's 
eottage — tunimg the raiiidiops into diamonds, and inviting the 
uastuitiuni flowers cieepmg over the jioich and low-thatehed loof 
to lift up then flame-(‘oloin ed heads once more The looks were 
cawing with maiiy-voi(.ed monotony, ap]»arently — by a remaikablo 
appioxiination to human mtclbgeiice — tiiiding great eoiiveisutioiial 
^resources in the change of weather The mossy tiiif, studded with 
the bioad blades of maish-loviiig plants, told that Mi Bates’s iic^st 
was lather damp in the best of weather , but he was of opinion 
that a little exteinal moistuie Avould hint no man who was not 
perveisoly neglccttul ot that obvious and piovideiitial antidote, 
rum-and-water 

Oaterina loved this nest Every object m it, evciy sound that 
haunted it, had been familiar to her tiom the days when she had 
been carried thither on Mi Bates’s arm, making little cawing 
noises to mutate tlie rooks, clapping hei hands at tlie gieer* frogs 
leaping m the moist glass, and fixing gra\o eyes on the gardener’s 
fowls cluck'cluckmg under then pens And now the spot looked 
prettier to liei than ever , it wtis so emt of the way of Miss Assher, 
with her brilliant beauty, and jiersunal claims, and small civil 
remarks She thought Mr Bates would not be come into his 
dinner yet, so she* wrouhl sit dow'n and wait foi him 

But she was mistaken Mi Batf^s Avas seated in liis arm-cliair, 
with his pocket-handkerchief thi own'll over Ins faoe as the most 
eligible mode, of passing away those supeiflous hours between meals 
when the weatlici drives a man indoors Boused by the furious 
barking of his chained bull-dog, he dosened his little favourite 
approaching, and forthwith piesented himself at the doorway, 
lookmg disproportionately tall compaicd with the height of his 
cottage The bulldog, meanwhile, unbent from tlie seventy of 
his official demeanour, and comnienced a friendly interehaugc of 
ideas with Rupert 

Mr. Bates’s hair was now grey, but his frame was none the 
less stalwait, and his face looked all the redder, making an artistic 
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contrast with the deep blue of his cotton neckerchief, and of his 
linen apron twisted into a girdle lound his waist 

‘ Why, dang my boottons, Miss Tiny,’ he exclaimed, * hoo coom 
ye to coom oot dabblin’ youi tact laike a little Muscovy duck, sich 
a day as this ? Not but what ai’m delaighted to sae ye Here, 
Ilesther,' he called to his old humpbacked housekeepei, ‘tek the 
young ledy’s oombrella an’ spread it oot to dray. Coom, coom in. 
Miss Tiny, an’ set ye doon by tlie faire an’ dray yer fact, an’ hev 
summat warm to kape ye from ketchin’ coold ’ 

Mr Bates led the way, httwiimg under the door-placcs, into 
his small sitting-room, and, shaking the patchwork cushion m his 
arm-cliaii, moved it to within a good roasting distance of the 
blazing file 

‘Thank you, uncle Bates’ (CatcTina kept up her childish 
epithets for liei friends, and this was one ot them) , ‘ not (^uite so 
close to the fire, lor I am warm with walking ’ 

‘Eh, but yei shoes aie fame an' wet, an’ ye must put up yer 
fact on the fender Rare big faet, baint ’em?— aboot the saize of 
a good big spoon I woondei ye can mek a sliift to stan’ on ’em. 
Now, what’ll ye hev to warm yer msaidc?— a drop o’ liot elder 
wain, now ? ’ 

‘No, not anything to drink, thank you it isn’t very long 
since brt'akfast,’ said Cateiiiia, drawing out Xhe comfoitei tiom 
her deep pocket Pockets weie capmious in tliose days ‘Look 
here, uncle Bates, heie is what I came to bring you I made it 
on purpose for you You must wear it ibis winter, and give your 
red one to old Brooks ’ 

‘ Eh, Miss Tmy, this fs a beauty Au’ ye made it all wi’ yer 
little fingers for an old feller laike mae t 1 tek it very kamd on 
ye, an’ I belave ye I’ll wear it, and be piood on’t too These 
sthraipes, blue an’ whaite, now, they mek it uncommon putty ' 

‘ Yes, that will suit your complexion, you know, bettei than 
the old seal let one 1 know Mrs Sharp will be more in love with 
you than ever when slie sees you m the new one ’ 

‘ My complexion, ye little roogue > ye’re arlaughin’ at me But 
talkin’ o’ complexions, what a beautiful colour the bnde as is to 
be has on her cheeks i Dang my boottons ' she looks fame and 
handsome o’ hossback — sits as upraight as a dart, wi’ a figure like 
a statty > Misthress Sharp has promised to put me behaind oue o’ 
the doors when the ladies are comm’ doon to dinner, so as 1 may 
sae the young uu i’ full dress, wi’ all her curls an’ that. Misthress 
Sharp says she’s almost beautifiiller nor my ledy was when she 
was yoong , an’ I think ye’ll noot famd many i’ the counthry as’ll 
coom up to that.’ 
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‘Yes, Miss AhhIut ik \Piy handsome/ Maid Oateiiiia, rathor 
faintly, feehiif^ the seiibe of her own iiiBignificanee returning? at this 
l>ieture of t]i(» inipiebbjoii Miss Asshei made on others 

‘ Well, an’ I lio])e she's l?oo«l too, an ’ll mek a good naiee to Sir 
Cnsthifei an’ my ledy, Misthress (irithn, the maid, says as sink's 
rethiT tat(;hy and find-fautm' aboot her eloothes, laike But she's 
yoong — she’s yooiig , that'll wear olf when she's got a hoosband, 
an’ children, an’ bummat else to think on Sn Cnathifer's fain 
an' delaighted, I can see He says to me th’ other moinin', says 
he, “Well, Bates, what <lo you think of your young misthiess as is 
to be'^” An' 1 says, “ Whay, yei honoui, I think she's as fain a 
lass as iver I set ey^es on , an’ I wish the Captain luck in a tain 
family, an' youi honoui laifc an' health to see’t ” Mr Wairen 
says as the masthei s all for foirardin' the weddin’, an’ it'll very 
laike bt* afore tin* <nituinn’s iM)t ' 

As Mr Bates lan on, Catenna fell something like a jiainfiil 
' contraction at hei heart ‘Yes,' she s.iid, nsing, ‘I dan'say it 
will. Sir Clhiistojiher is very anxious for it But I must go, 
uncle Bates , Lady Cheverel Mill be wanting m(‘, and it is your 
dinnei-time ’ 

‘Nay, ray dinner doon’t sinnify a bit , but I moosn’t kaei» ye 
if my ledy wants ye Though 1 hevn t thanked ye half nnoot for 
tho comtitei —the wrapraskil, as they call’t My tetkiiis, it’s a 
beauty But ye look very whaite and sadly. Miss Tiny , I doubt 
ye're pooily , an' this walking i' th' wet isn’t go«)d for ye ' 

‘Oh yes, it is indeed,’ said (^ateiina, hastening out, and taking 
up her unibiella fiom tho kitchen floor ‘I must really go now , 
bO good bye ' 

She trijipM ofl, calling Rujieri, while the good gaidener, his 
hands thrust deep m his pockets, stood looking attei her and 
shaking his head with lathei a melancholy air. 

‘She gets moor newh an<l dilluat than iver,' he said, half to 
himself and half to Hester ‘ I shouldn’t woonder if she f.ides 
away laike them cyclamens as f transplanted She puts me i' 
maind on 'em somehow, hangiu’ on thoir little thin stalks, so 
whaitc an' tinder ’ 

The poor little thing made her way back no longei hungering 
for the cold moist air as a counteractive of luwaid excitement, 
but W'lth a chill at her heart which made the outward chill only 
depressing The golden sunlight beamed through the dnpping 
boughs like a Shechiuah, or visilde divine piescnce, and the birds 
Were chirping and trilling their new autumnal songs so sweetly, it 
seemed as if then throats, as well as the air, w^rc all the clearer 
for the ram ; but Caterma moved through all this joy and beauty 
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liko a poor woundotl level et painfully (lra£^gin|T its little bo«lv 
throuj^h the sweet elovei -tufts — for it, sweet in vain Mr Bates's 

words about Sir Clnisto])her’s joy, Miss Assher’s beauty, and the 
neaiiiesh of the weddiiu^, ha<l come upon hex like the pressuie of a 
cold hand, rousini; her fnun confused dozincc to a j)er<*ei)tion of 
hard, familiar realities It is so with emotional natures, wdiose 
tlioucrhts aie no more than the fleetinsj shadows cast by feeling 
to them \\ ords are facts, and even wdicii known to be false, have 
a mastery ove-i their smiles and tears Cnteima entered her owm 
room again, with no other change fiom her former state of 
despondency and wietcheduess than an additional sense of injury 
tiom Anthony His behaviour lowaids her m the morning was a 
new wiong To snatch a caieSiS vhen she )ustly claimed an 
exjnession of penitence, of legiet, of sympathy, was to make more 
light of hei than ever 



CHAPTER VIII 

That ovnuii;? Mwa Assln'i sopiiifnl to caiiy horsrlf with imuAim] 
liaii^jhtiiirrts, and was rolilly obi-ifivaiit of Catoiiiia Theic A\as 
unmistakably thuiider m tin* tiir (Jai)taiii Wybrow aj>]M*!iied to 
take the matter \ery easily, and was inelmed to bra\e it out by 
])ayiu^ more than ordinary attention to Catenim Mr (rilfil had 
, induced lier to play a "aiue at diaughts with him, Lady Asshei 
beint? seated .it jneiiuet with Sii Ohristojihei, and Miss Asshei in 
iletei mined I’onveisatiun wuth La<ly Cheveiel Anthony, thus left 
as an odd unit, saunteied up to Uateiina’s ehan, and leaned behind 
hei, w.itchiii" the game Timi, with all the Kunembiauecs ot the 
11101 mng tliiek upon hei, felt her cheeks becoming inoie and moie 
(‘iimson, and at List said impatiently, ‘I wish you would go away 

This h.ippeiied directly iindei the view of Miss Assher, who 
SUM C^aterina’s reddening cdieeks, saw that she said something 
imjiatieiitly, an<l that Captain W>biow moved away in eonseipieiiee 
Theie was anothei ])erson, too, who had notited this ineidentwith 
stioiig iiiteiest, ami who waji moieovei awaie that Miss AssIh't 
not only saw, but keenly oliseivisl what was psissing That 
other person was Mr Oilhl, and he diew some jiaiiiful eonclusioiis 
which heightened liis anxiety Ibi CUtenna 

The next moi iiing, in sjnte of the fine weather, Miss Assher 
deidineil iiding, and Lady Cheverel, jieicemng that there w^as 
something wrong between the lovers, took rare that they should 
be left together in the diawing-room. Miss Assher, seated outlie 
sofa near the fiie, was busy with twime fauey-wurk, in whndi she 
seemed bent on making gieat progress this morning Captain 
Wybrciw sat opposite with a newspaper in his hand, fiom which 
he obligingly read extiacts with an elaborately easy an, wilfully 
unconscious of the eontemiituoiis silence with which she puisued 
her filigree woik At length he put down the paper, which he 
could no loiigei preteml not to have exliausted, and Miss Assher 
then said — 

' You seem to bo on very intimate terms with Miss Sarti.’ 
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‘With Tina? oh yos , hh« has always bwn the pet of the 
house, you know We have bi»en quite brother and sister 
together ’ 

‘Sisters don*t generally eolour so veiy deeply when their 
brothel ft aiqiioaeh them ' 

‘ Does slie (M)Ioui ? 1 n(‘vei noticed it Put she’s a timid 
little thing ’ 

‘It would be imuh lietter if you would not be so hypoentieal, 
(laptain Wybiow I .iin confident there li.is been some ilittation 
bidiwei'u you Miss Saiti, m 1 h*t position, would nevei speak to 
you with tlie jietulauee sh* did last night, if yon had n«)t given 
hei some kiml i>f claim on you ’ 

‘My (leal Peatiice, now do be reasonable, do ask yourself 
what earthly pr(»bability there is that 1 should tlnnk of fluting 
with ]K)or little Tina A tluTe anything about hei to attract that 
sort of attention ? She is moie child than woman One thinks 
ot h(T as a little giil to be petted and played with ’ 

‘Pray, 'what weie you jdaying at with hei yehterd.iy morning, 
wh('ii I came in unexpectedly, and hei cheeks weie flushed, and 
hei hands tiembling^’ 

‘Yesteiday morning ? —Oh, I lemembei You know I always 
tease hei about Gilfil, who is o^ er head and ears in love with her , 
and she is angiy at that, — p('rhaps, because she dikes him They 
were old pbiyfelloivs years befoie I came hei e, and Sir Chiistopher 
has set his heart on their manying’ 

‘ C«iptaiii Wybrow, you are very false. It had nothing to do 
with Ml Uilhl that she colouied last night when you leani'd ovei 
hei chair You might just as well be candid If youi own mind 
IS not made up, jiray do no violence to yourself I am quite ready 
to give W'ay to Miss Saiti’s supenor attractions ITnderstand 
that, so far as I am concenied, you are perfectly at liberty I 
decline any shaic in the afle<dion of a man who forfeits my lesjieet 
by dupbenty ’ 

In saying this Miss Assher rose, and was sweeping haughtily 
out of the loom, when Cajitain Wybiow placed himself before her, 
and took hei hand 

‘ Dear, dear Bijatnce, be patient , do not judge me so rashly. 
»Sit down again, sweet,’ he adde/d in a pleading voice, pressing both 
her hands between his, and leading her luck to the sofa, where he 
sat down lieside her. Miss Assher was not unwilling to be led 
back or to listen, but she retained her cold and haughty expression. 

‘ Caif you not trust me, Beatrice ? Can you not believe mo, 
although theie may be things I am unable to explain?’ 

‘ Why should there be anything you are unable to explain ? 
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An honourable man will not be placed in ciieumKtances which he 
mnnot explain to thi* woman he »ecikK to make his wife He will 
not ask hei to helieve that he acts projierly , he will let hei know 
that he docs so Let me £jo, sir ’ 

She attempted to ]isc\ but be passed his hand round her waist 
and detained her 

‘Now, Bcatnce dear,’ he said imploringly, ‘ can you not under- 
stand that thcie are things a man doesn't like to talk about — 
secrets that he must keep for the sake of otheis, and not foi his 
own sake? Eveiything that relates to myself you may ask me, 
but do not ask me to tell other people’s secrets Don’t you 
undei stand me ^ ’ 

‘Oh yen,’ said Miss Assher scornfully, ‘I understand When- 
ever you make love to a woman — that is her secret, which you arc 
bound to keep f(i] hei But it is folly to be talking in this way, 
Captain Wybrow It is very jdain that there is some i elation 
more than friendship between you and Mi&s Sarti Since you can- 
not explain that relation, there is no more to be said between us ’ 
‘Confound it, Beatrice* you’ll dnve me mad Can a fellow 
helj) a gill’s falling in love with him'* Such things are always 
happening, but men don’t talk of them These fancies will spring 
up without the slightest foundation, especially when a woman sees 
few people , they die out again when there is no em ourageinent 
If you could like me, you ought not to be suipiised that othei 
jieople can , you ought to think the better of them for it ’ 

‘You mean to say, then, that Miss Sarti is m love with you, 
without your evei having made love to hei ’ 

‘ Do not jiress me to say such things, dearest It is enough 
that you know I love you — that I am devoted to you. You 
naughty queen, you, you know there is no chance for any one else 
where you are You are only toi men ting me, to piove your 
power over me But don’t be too cruel , for you know they say I 
have another lieart-disease besides love, and these scenes bung on 
terrible palpitations.’ 

‘ But I must have an answer to this one question,’ said Miss 
Assher, a little softened ‘ has there been, or is there, any love on 
your side towards Miss Saiti^ 1 have nothing to do with her 
feelings, but I have a right to know yours ’ 

‘ I like Tma very much , who would not luce such a little 
simple thing? You would not wish me not to like hcr^ But 
love — that is a very different affair One has a brotherly affection 
for such a woman as Tina , but it is anothei sort of woman that 
one loves ’ 

These last woids were made doubly significant by a look of 
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tenclerneas, and a kiSR imprmtetl on the hand Captain Wybrow 
hold in hiR MisH Asslior was conquered It was so far from 
proliable that Anthony should love that palo insignificant little 
thing — so highly probable that ho should adoie the lieautiful Miss 
Assher On the whole, it was rather giatifying that other 
women should be languishing foi hei handsome Iov(*r , he really 
was an (‘xquisite cieatuie Pool Miss Sarti ’ Well, she would 
get over it 

Captain Wybiow saw his advantage ‘Come, sweet love,* he 
continued, ‘let us talk no moic alxiut unpleasant things You 
will keep Tina*s sedct, and lie very kind to hex- wont you ? — 
for my sake*. Hut you will iide out now^ See what a gJonous 
day it 18 foi riding Let me order, the horses. I’m terribly in 
want of the air Come, gi\ c me one forgiving kiss, and say you 
will go ’ 

Miss Assbci conijilied with the double lequest, and then went 
to equip heibclf fui the iide, while hei lover walked to the stables 



CHAPTER IX 

Meanwhii.e Mr Gilfil, who hsul a heavy weight on hiR mind, 
had watched foi the moment when, the two ehler ladies having 
driven out, C^atemia would piobably be .done in Lady ('Jheveiel’s 
Bitting-i 001)1 He went uji and knocked at the door 

‘Come 111,’ Mid the hweet mellow \ou*(*, always thiilling to 
him as the sound of nppling watei to tlie thirsty 

He enteied and found Cntciina standing in some confusion, as 
if she had been ataitled from a leveric She felt lelieved when 
she saw it was Maynjird, but, the next moment, felt a little 
pettish that he should have come to interrupt and fiighteu her 
‘ Oh, it IS you, Maynard * Do you want Lady Oheveien’ 

‘No, Cateiina,’ he ansuveied giave^y , ‘I want you 1 have 
something very partumlan to say to you Will you let mc‘ sit 
down with yon foi half an houi ? ’ 

‘Yes, dear old pieacht^r,’ said CatiTiiia, sitting down with an 
air of weannesB , ‘ what is it ? ’ 

Ml CJilhl plaeed himself opposite to her, and said, ‘I hope 
you will not be hint, (JateTiiia, hy what I nrn going to say to 
you, I do not si)eak from any othei teelings than i eal affection 
and anxiety foi you T ])ut eveiytluiig else oui of the question 
You know you are more to me than all the woihl , but I will not 
thrust befoie you a feeling whuh you are unable to leturn. I 
speak to you as a bi othei — the old Maynard that used to scold 
you foi getting your fishmgdine tangled ten years ago You will 
not believe that I have any mean, selfish motive in mentioning 
things that are painful to you ? ’ 

‘ No , I know you are very good,’’ said Catenna, abstractedly. 
‘From what I saw yesterday evening,’ Mr Gilfil went on, 
aesitating and colouiing slightly, ‘I am led to fi^ar — pray foi give 
me if I am wrong, Catenna — that you— that Captain Wybrow is 
base enough still to trifle with your feelings, that he still allows 
himself to behave to you as no man ought who is the declared 
lover of another woman.’ 
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‘What do you mean, Maynaid?' said Oatenna, with an^jer 
flashing from her eyes ‘ Do you mean that I let him make love 
to me * What nglit have you to think that of me ] What do 
you mean that you saw yesterday evening ? ’ 

‘Do not be angiy, Cateiina 1 dont suspect you of doing 
wrong I only sus])e(‘t that liicartlesH pupiiy of behaving so as to 
keep awake feelings in you that not only destroy yoiii own peace 
of mind, but may leatl to very l»ad eonseipiences with regard to 
others I want to warn you that Miss Asslier has her eyes open 
on what passes between you and Captain Wybrow, and I feel 
Buie she is getting jealous of you Pray be veiy eaieful, Catenna, 
and try to behave with ]>oliteneBS and indifierenee to him You 
must see by this time tliat he is not woith the feeling you have 
given liini He's moic distiiibeil at his pulhe lieatmg one too 
many in a minute, than at all the misery he has caused you by 
hib foolish tiifliug ' 

‘You ought not to H])eak so of him, Maynaid,' said Catenna, 
passionately ‘ He is not what you think He r/i</ caie toi me , 
he (M love me , only he wanted to do what his uncle wished ^ 
‘Oh, to be suie' I know it is only fioni the most virtuous 
motives that he does what is most eonveiiieiit to himself * 

Mi Cilfil paused He lelt that he was getting irritated, and 
defeating his own obj<«‘t Presently he continued in a calm and 
aliectionate tone 

‘I will say no more about what I think of him, Catenna 
But whether he loved you oi not, his position now with Miss 
Assher is such that any love you may eheiish for him can bung 
nothing but miseiy God knows, I don’t expect you to leave ofl‘ 
loving him at a moment’s notice Tune and absence, and trying 
to do what is right, are the only cures If it weie not that Sii 
Chnstoplicr find Lady Cheveiel would be disph^ased and puzzled 
at your wishing to leave liome just now, I would beg you to pay 
a visit to my sister Sh(‘ and her husband are good cieatuies, and 
would make their house a borne to you But 1 could not mge 
the thing just now without givmg a spi'cial leasoil , and what is 
most of all to be dieadcd is the laismg of any suspicion in Sir 
Chiistopher’s mind of what has happened m the past, or of your 
picsent feelings You think so too, don't you, Tiua^’ 

Mr Gilfil paused again, but Catenna said nothing She was 
looking away from him, out of the window, and her eyes were 
iillmg with tears He rose, and, {Mlvaneiiig a little towards her, 
held out his hand and said — 

‘Forgive me, Catenna, for mtindiug on your feelings in this 
way. I was so afiraid you might uot be aware how Miss Assher 
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watc'hed you Romeiril)oi, I ontn*«t you, that tho poaro of the 
whole family (lojiemls on voui ])OW(‘r of yourself Only 

wiy you foii^ive me hefote I go ' 

‘Deal, good Mfiynaid,’ she said, stretching out lier little hand, 
and taking two of his largti fingeis in hei gras]), while her teais 
flowed fast , ‘ J am vciy <*iohs to you But my heart is hieaking 
I don't know wh.it I do Oooddiyi* * 

Ho stoojied down, kissed the little hand, and then left tin* 
loom 

‘The eiirsed seoiindiel ’ ^ he inutteicil l)i‘tween his teeth, as he 
dosed the ilooi behind him ‘ If it weie not for Sit ('‘hnstophei, 
r shoidd like to pound him into paste to poison puiipies like 
himself’' 



CHAPTER X 

That o\ciun^ Cnptain WyImow, rotiiiniiig from a lonsf ride witli 
Miss AssIht, wint up to his dressing i ooiu, and sealed himselt 
with an air ol considerable lassitude Is'foie liis minoi The 
reflection tlieic i»resentcd of his exquisite self was ecitaiiily paler 
and more woin than usual, and might excuse the anxiety witli 
whi(*}i he fli'st telt his pulse, and then hud his hand on his heart 
‘ It's a devil of a position this tor a man tt) be in,’ w'as the 
tram of his thought, as ho kejit his eyes fixed on the glass, while 
he. li‘aned back m his ehaii, and eiossed his hands behind his 
head, ‘between two jealous women, and both ot them as ready 
to take file as tinder And m my stale of health, too ’ I should 
be glad enough to lun away fiom the whole nftair, and go oft to 
some lotos-eating plac'e oi othei where there are no women, or 
only women w’ho are too sleepy to be jealous Here am I, doing 
nothing to jdease myself, trying to do the best thing for every- 
body else, and all the comfort T get is to have fire shot at me from 
women's eyes, and venom spirted at m(‘ from women's tongues. 
If Beatrit e takes another jealous lit into her head- - and it's likely 
enough, Tina is so uiiroaiiageable - I don't know what storm she 
may raise And any hitch m this mainage, especially of that 
sort, might be a fatal business for the old gentleman I wouldn't 
have such a blow fall upon him foi a great cleal Besides, a man 
must be mairied some time in his life, and 1 could haidly do 
better than marry Beatrice. She's an uncommonly fine woman, 
and I'm really very fond of her , and as I shall let her have hei 
own way, her temper won't signify much. 1 wish the wetldiiig 
was over and done with, for this fuss doesn’t suit me at all. I 
haven't been half so well lately That scene about Tina this 
moining quite upset me. Poor little Tina • What a little 
simpleton it was, to set her heart on me in that way * But she 
ought to see how impossible it is that things should be diflereut 
If she would but understand how kindly I feel towaids her, and 
make up her mind to look on me as a fnend , — but that is what 
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one never can jjet a woman to do Beatrice is very good-natured ; 
I*m sure she would he kind to the little thing It would be a 
great comfoit if Tina would take Ui Gilhl, if it were only in 
anger against me He'd make her a capital husband, and I 
should like to set* the little grasshojiper happy If I had been in 
a different position, I would certainly have married her iiiyself , 
but that was out of the question with my rt*sj)oiisibilit]tis to Sir 
Christopher I think a little persuasion lioiii my uncle would 
]irmg hei to accept Uilfil ; I know she would never be able to 
op])08C my iiUide^B wishes And if they weie once iiiarned, she’s 
such a luving little thing, she would soon be billing and cooing 
witJi him as if she had never known mo It would certainly be 
the best thing for her happiness if that marriage weie liastened 
Heigho ’ Those are lucky fellows that have no women falling in 
love with them It’s a confounded resjionsibility ’ 

At tins point in his meditations he turned his head a little, so 
OK to get a three-quartei view of Ins face . Clcaily it was the 
'd(tm inf el tee della hellezza^ that laul these onerous duties upon 
him — an idea which naturally suggested that he should ring for 
his valet 

For the next few days, howcvei, there was such a cessation of 
threatening symptoms as to allay the anxiety lioth of (\iptain 
Wybrow and Mr Gilfil All earthly things have their lull ov en 
on nights when the most iniappiniKahle wind is raging, there will 
be a moment of stillin'ss befoie it crashes among the boughs 
again, and storms against the windows, and howls like a tliounund 
lost demons through the keyholes 

Miss Asshei appealed to be in the highest good-hiimoui , 
Captain Wybrow was raoie assiduous than usual, and was vTry 
circumspect m his behavioui to Cateniia, on whom Miss Assliei 
bestowed unwonted attentions The weather was brilliant , theic 
weie riding excursions in the moinings and dnmer-paities in the 
evenings Consultations in thi‘ libiary between Sir Chnstopher 
and Lady Assher seemed to bo leading to a satisfactory lesult , 
and it vras understood tliat this visit at Chcveicl Manor would 
terminate in another foituight, when the pitqiaratioiis for tlie 
wedding would be earned forwaid with all despatch at Farleigh. 
The Baronet seemed every day inoie radiant. Accustomed to 
view people who entenul into his plans by the pleasant light 
which his own stioiig will and bright hopefiiluess w^ere always 
casting on the futuie, he saw nothing but peisonal chainis and 
promising domestic qualities in Miss AssLer, whose qui(*.kneHB of 
eye and taste m externals foimed a leal ground of sympathy 
between her and bir C'bnstopher Lady Cheveiers enthusiasm 
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never nwe above the tempeiute maik of calm satinfaction, and, 
hftvin<jf quite her shaie of the nitical acumen whicli cliaraetenscs 
the mutual estimates of the fair sex, she had a muie mudorate 
upimoii oi Miss Asshei's (pialitiea She suspected that tht> fair 
Beatiiee had a shaip and impel lous ttmipei , and being herself, on 
piiiifiple and by habitual self-comuiaud, the most deferential of 
wives, she noticed with disappioval Miss Assher’s occasional air 
of authority towards Captain Wybrow A proud woman ^ho 
has leaiued to submit, earners all her pride to the reiiifoi cement 
of hei submission, and looks down with severe superionty on all 
feminmo assumption os ‘unbecoming’ Lady Cheverel, however, 
nuifiiied her ( iiticisms to the privacy ot her own thoughts, and, 
with a letnencc whi(‘h I fear may. seem incredible, did not use 
them as a means of disturbing her husbands complacency 

And Catei ina ? How did she pass these sunny autumn days, 
111 wliicli the skies sf'omed to be smiling on the family gladness ? 
To lier the change in Miss Asshei’s manner was unaccountable. 
Those compassionate attentions, those smiling condesccnsioiis, 
were toiture to Caterina, who was constantly tempted to rejuilsc 
them w ith anger She thought, ‘ Perhaps Anthony has told her 
to be kind to ]ioor Tina’ This w^as an insult He ought to 
have know’ll that the mere presence of Miss Assher was painful to 
hei, that Miss Assher's smihis scorched Ikt, that Miss Asslier’s 
kind wonls w<Te like jioison stings inflaming her to iimdiiess. 
And he— Anthony- -he was evidrntly repenting of the tendemess 
he had been betiayed into that morning' m the drawung-ioom. 
He was cold and distant and civil to hei, to W’aid off Beatrice’s 
suspicions, and Beatnce could be so giacious now, because she was 
sure of Anthony s entire devotion Well * and so it ought to be 
— and she ought not to wish it othcrw’ise And yet — oh, he wuh 
crutl to her She could iievei have lK*haved so to him To 
make hei love him so to speak such tender words — to give hei 
siu'h cai esses, and then to behave as if such things had novel 
been He bad given her the poison that seemed so sweet while 
she was dunking it, and now it was in hei blood, and she was 
helpless 

With this tempest pent up in her bosom, the jioor child went 
up to her room eveiy night, ami there it all burst forth. There, 
with loud wdiispers and sobh, restlessly pacing up and down, lying 
on the hard flooi, courting cold and weanness, she told to the 
pitiful listening night the anguish which she could pour into no 
mortal ear. But always sleep came at last, and always in the 
moiming the leactive calm that enabled her to live through the 
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It IS uma/iiij? how loiiff a young frame will go on buttling with 
this Hort of he(*K‘t wretch ednesh, and yet show no tiares of the 
conflict for any but hymiJiitlietie eyes Tlie veiy delnacy of 
Catenna’s iwual apiieaiaiico, her natuial paJenesw and liabitnally 
quiet nionse like ways, made any Rymi)tomH of fatigue and Hufteniig 
lebs iiotire.ible And hei Ringing- the one thing in wdiieh she 
eeaswl to be passive, and U*iame jiromincnt— lost none of its 
energy She ht'rself sometimcH wondeied how it was that, whether 
she felt j^ad (»r angiy, ciiisbed with Ihe sense of Anthony’s indifter- 
enee, oi burning Mith impatience imdei Miss Assher^H attentions, 
it was always a relict to hei to sing Those full deep notes she 
sent foith seemwl to be lifting the ]iam fiom hei heart — seemed 
to be cnirying away the madness from her In am 

Thus Latlv C/he\erel noticed no change in C^iteiina, and it was 
only Ml Crilfll who iliseenied with anxiety ilu' feverish spot that 
sometimea lose nn hoi eheek, the deejieiiing violet tint under hei 
eyes, and the 8tr4inge absent glance, the iinliealthy glittin of the 
beautiful eyes themselvt's 

But those agitated niglits weie piodinniig a more fatal etf(*ct 
than was ri'piescuted by these blight outwaid ehaiiges 



CHAPTER XI 

Tiik followmif SiiTMlay, tl»o iiioiiiiiisr bfiiiit laiiiy, it w.iw dptornimiMi 
that tin* t.iniiJy shuulil uot i^o tn (jHiiiIktuiooi (‘)iinoh ah usual, 
Imt tliat Ml (hlHl, a\1io had only an atteniooii srivi(*(‘ at his 
cuin(y, slioiild (ondiKd ihe itUMiiiiii' seivuc iti Ihr idiaprl 

Just tilt* aiJjMniiti*d hoiii i>l olt‘VPu, (Jatcniia niine down 

into the (ha\vin;r-inoiii, looking so unusiiallv ill as to enll tortli nii 
aiivious luqmiy fioui La(l\ (lieveiel, who, on leaniiu^ that she 
had a seven* htailadie, insisted that she should not attend sennei, 
and at onu* jiaeked hei ui> <*oijifoitahly on a noia neai tin* Im, 
imltiij;^^ a volume ot Tillotson’s Seinions into hei hands — as 
aj)jno])iiate leading, if Catoniia should feel equal to that means 
of edi flea turn 

Exi'cllent medieino toi the mind aie the good Ai(*hl)ishop s 
sermons, but a inedieine, unhap]uly, not suitt‘d to Tina's (ase 
She sat with the book ojien on her kiic'es, hei daik e>es tixed 
vaeaiitlv on the jiortiait of that handsome Lady Cheveiel, wiie of 
the notuhle Sii Anthony She ^a/ed at the pictuie witliout 
thinking of It, and the fan blonde ilaine seemed to look down on 
hei witli that iK'uifTiiant uneoneeni, that mild wondei, w'ltli whieh 
hapjiy self-])ossessed women are aj»t to look down on tboir* 
agitated and w^akei sisteis 

(lateimn was thinking of the neai future - of the wedtliiig that 
was so soon to eoirie oi all she wouhl have to live thiough in the 
next months 

‘ f ivish I eould be very ill, an<l <lio bet»ire then,’ she thought 
‘When people get veiy ill, they don't mind about thiiigH Pimr 
Patty Richards looked so hapjiy wdien she w'as iii a deelinc She 
didn t seem to eaie any more alsmt her lover that she was engaged 
to be mariuMl to, and sbe liked the smell of the flowers so, tint 
I used to take her Oh, if I tould but like anything — if I could 
but think about anything elsc^ If these di etuiful teeliiigs would 
go aw’ay, I wouldn’t mmd about not being hajipy I wouldn’t 
want anytliing — ami I could do what would please Sir Christopher 
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and Laily Ohovere] But when that rage and anger comes into me, 
1 don’t know what to do 1 don’t teel the ground under me ; I only 
f(‘el my liead and heart beating, and it seems tis if I must do 
something dreadful Oh ' I wonder if any one ever felt like me 
hefoie I must be veiy wicked But God will have pity on me , 
He knows all I have to bear ’ 

Tn tins way the tune wore on till Tina heard the sound of voices 
along the passage, and became conscious that the volume of 
Tillotson hiul hlii>pud on the floor. She had only just picked it upi 
and seen with alaim that the jiages wore bent, when Lady Asshei, 
Bcatiice, and Captain Wylirow entered, all with that biwk and 
<;he<*fful an which a sermon is often observed to prudiioc when 
it IS quite finished. 

Lady Asshei at once came and seated herself by Gateima 
Hoi ladyship Inul b(»eii considerably leficshed by a doze, and was 
111 great fon^e for monologue 

‘ Well, iiiy deal Miss Sarti, and how do you feel now ’ a little 
better, I sei* I thought you would be, sitting quietly here These 
liea(bnh(‘B, now, aic all from weakness You must not over-cxert 
yoiuself, and you must take bitteis I used to have just the same 
soit of lieadachch when I was youi age, and old Di Samson used 
to say to my iiiothei, “ Madam, what your daughter suffers from 
IS weakness ’’ Ho was such a curious old man, was Dr Samson 
But 1 wish you <'oul<l have heard the sermon this muining Such 
an excellent sermon * It was alxmt the ten viigins five of them 
were foolish, and five were clever, you know , and Mi . Gilfil 
explained all that What a very pleasant young man he is * so 
veiy quiet and agreeable, and such a good hand at whist 1 wish 
we had him at Farleigh Sir John would have liked him beyond 
anything ^ he is so gocKbteiiqiered at cards, and he was such a man 
for cards, was Sir John And our reotoi is a very irritable man , 
lie can’t beai to lose his money at cards I don’t thmk a clergy- 
man ought to mind about losing his money , do you 1 — do you now ^ ’ 

* Oh pniy, Lady Asslier,’ mterposeil Beatrice, in her usual tone 
of Buperionty, * do not weary jicor Oatenna with such uninteresting 
questions. Your head seems very bad still, deal,’ she continued, m 
a condoling tune, to Gatenna ; ‘do take my vinaigrette, and keep 
it in your jHickct. It will perhaps refresh you now anil then ’ 

* No, thank you,’ answered Oatenna , * I will not take it away 
from you ’ 

‘ Indeed, dear, 1 never use it , you must take it,’ Miss Assher 
persisted, holding it (dose to Tina’s hand Tina coloured deeply, 
pushed the vinaigrette away with some impatience, and said, 
‘Thank you, I nevci use those things. I don't like vinaigrettes.’ 
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Mias Assher returned the vinaigrette to lier pocket in aiirprise 
and haughty Rilonce, and Captain Wybrovr, who had looked on in 
some alarm, said hastily, ‘ See > it ih quite hnght out of doors now 
There is time for a walk befoie luncheon Come, Ileatncc, put 
on your hat and cloak, and let us have halt an houi’s walk on the 
gravel ’ 

* Yes, do, my dear,’ said Lady Assher, ‘ and I will go and see if 
Sii Chiistophcr is having his walk in the gallery/ 

As soon as the dooi had close<l behind the two ladies. Captain 
Wybrow, standing with his back to the file, turned town ids 
Catcrina, and said in a tone of earnest remonstrance, ‘My dear 
Catenna, let mo beg of you to exercise more control o\er your 
feelings , you are really lude to Miss Assher, and J can sec that 
she IS quite hurt. Considei how strange your behaviour must 
appear to her She will wonder what can be the cause of it 
Come. <lear Tina,' lie added, ajiproaching hei, and attenqitiiig to 
take hei hand , ‘foi your own sake let me entreat you to iecei\e 
her attentions politely She leally feels very kindly towards you, 
and I should be so happy to see you friends * 

Catenna was already m such a state of diseased susceptibility 
that the most innocent words from Captain Wybrow would have 
been irntating to her, as the whiir of the most delicate wing will 
afflict a nervous patient But this tone of benevolent remonstiance 
w.is intolerable. He hail inflicted a great and uiirei)ent<‘d injury 
on her, and now he assumed an air of benevolence towards her 
This was a new outrage His profession of goodwill was insolence. 

Catenna snatched away her hand and said indignantly. ‘ Leave 
me to myself, Captain Wybrow • I do not disturb you ' 

‘ Catenna, why will you be so violent — so ui^just to me ? It 
is for you that £ feel anxious Miss Assher has already notici'd 
how strange your behavioui is both to her and me. and it puts me 
mto a veiy difficult position What can I say to her?' 

‘Say?’ Catenna burst forth with intense bitteincss, using, and 
moving towai'ds the door , ‘ say that I am a poor silly girl, and 
have fallen in love with you, and am jealous of her , but that you 
have never had any feeling but pity for me — you have nevci 
behaved with anything moie than friendliness to me Tell her 
that, and she will think all the better of you ’ 

Tina uttered this as the bitterest sarcasm her ideas would 
furnish her with, not having the faintest suspicion that the 
sarcasm derived any of its bitterness from truth Underneath all 
her sense of wrong, which was rather instinctive than reflective — 
underneath all the madness of her jealousy, and her ungovernable 
impulses of resentment and vindictiveness — underneath all this 
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flcorrhiiif? irnKMcni tlu'ip woio btill left some bidden eiystal dews of 
trust, of self-iepioof, of belief that Anthony A\a8 tiyiiig to do the 
n^ht Love h.id not nil ^toiie to feed the files ot hatied Tina 
still tiiisteil that Anthony telt moie foi hei than lie seemed to feel , 
she was still far horn susjuutinf? him of a w’lonff which a woman 
resents <'veii more than imonstaney And she thiew out tins 
taunt simply the most luti'use cxpiession she could find for th«‘ 
aii^ei of tlie moment 

As sh( stood neaily in tlie mnhlle of the loom, hei little body 
tieiiiblim* undt r the shoi k ot passions too slroiifif toi it, hei veiy 
hj)s ]>ale, and hei eyes itleaininit, the dooi opem*d, and Wiss Asshei 
ajipeared, tall, hluomniit, and splendid, in hei w^iilkin^ lostume 
As she entereil, hei laee woie the smile appiopiuite to the exits 
and entianees of a young lady wdio feels tliat her piesonee is an 
iiiteiestiiig fact , Imt tlie next moimmt she looked at Catenna 
,wuth giave sinjinse, and then tliiew a glanc'e of angry su'«*]ni ion 
lit (Captain AVybiow', w'ho woie an an of weaimess and vexation 
‘]^*rhaps yc»u aie too miieh engaged to walk out, (Uptain 
Wybiow ? I will go alone ' 

‘No, no, I am loming,’ he answered, hiinying huvaids hei, and 
leading hei out of th(‘ loom , b*«Mng pool (Jateiiria to feel all the 
reaction of sliaiin' and seltiepioach ultei h(‘i outbiiist ot jiassiou 



CHAPTER XII 

0 - 

‘ Pray, wlmt in likely to be the next seeno m the drama lietwoen 
ytni jAiid Miss Saiti ?’ said AIikk Asshei to (Jaj»taiii Wybrow fm 
HooR as tliey ^vele out on the ^avel *It would be a^iecalih* to 
have Koiiie idea of what is eomin^ ’ 

(^aptaiu AVybmw was silent He felt out of humoui, weaned, 
aniioyetl There eonie nioinentH when one almost deti*i mines 
nevei again to oppose anything but dead silence tt) an angry 
woman ‘Now then, confound it,* he said to himself, ‘I'm 
going to b(» l».itteied on the othei Hank * He looked lesolutely at 
the hoiizon, with something more like a fiowu on his face than 
Beatuec had evei seen there 

Aftei a pause ot two oi thiee minutes, she continued in a still 
haiighti(‘t tom*, ‘ I buppose you aie aware. Captain Wylnow, that 
1 expect an explanation of what I have just seen * 

‘ I have no cxpLinatioii, my deal Beatiiee,’ he answi'ied at last, 
making a stiong efioit over lumself, ‘exce])t what I have already 
given you I hope/1 you 'would ne\e,i leeur to the subject * 

‘Your e\])Iaiiatioii, liow'ovei, is very far fiom satisfactory T 
(an only say tliat the aiis Miss Sarti thinks herself tiititled to put 
on tow'aids you aie ipiito inromjaitible with your position as 
r(*gaids im* And hei lu*haviour to me is most insulting I shall 
eeitanily not stay iii the house undei such circumstanees, and 
mamma must state the reasons to Sii (Hinbtophci.* 

‘ Beat I ice,' said Captain Wylnow, his n ritation giving way to 
alarm, ‘ I besee<‘h you to lie patient, and exercise your good feelings 
in this aHkii Ft is very jiaiiiful, I know, but I am sure you 
would bo grieved to injure poor Caterina — to bring down my 
unrl(**s angei upon her Consider what a poor little depend(‘nt 
thing she IS * 

‘It IS very adroit of you to make these evasions, but do not 
sup|K>se that tht*y deceive me. Miss Sarti would nevei dare to 
beliave to you as she does, if you liud not flirted with her, or made 
love to her I suppose she considers your engagement to^ me a 
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breach of faith to hei I am much obligeil to yon, certainly, for 
making me Mws Sarti’a rival You have told me a falsehood, 
Captain Wybrow * 

‘Beatrice, I solemnly declare to you that Catenna is nothing 
more to me tlian a girl 1 naturally feel kindly to —as a favourite 
of ray uncle’s, and a nice little thing enough 1 should be glad 
to see her inamed to Gilfil to-morrow , that’s a good proof that 
I’m not m love with her, I should think As to the past, I may 
have sliown hei little attentions, which she had exaggerated and 
misinterpreted What man is not liable to that sort of thing ? ’ 

‘ But what ean she found her behaviour on ? What had she 
been saying to you this morning to make her tremble, and turn 
pale in that way ? ’ 

‘ Oh, I don’t know I just said something about her behaving 
peevishly With that Italian blood of hers, there’s no knowing 
how she may take what one siiys She’s a fierce little thing, 
though she seems m quiet generally ’ 

‘But she ought to be made to know how unbecomiug and 
indelicate her conduct is For my part, I wonder Lady (Jluwerel 
has not noticed hei sliort answers and the airs she* puts on ’ 

‘ Let me beg of you, Beatrice, not to hint anything ot the kind 
to Laily Cheveiol You rniist have oliserved how strict my aunt 
Is, It never enters her head that a prl can be in love with a man 
who has not made her an offei ' 

‘ Well, I shall let Miss Sarti know myself that I have ol)'<ervcd 
her coiidiu t It will bo only a chanty to Iht * 

‘Nay, dear, that will lie doing nothing but haira Oati'rina’s 
tempei is peculiar The be>t thing you can do will be to lea\e 
her to herself ns much as possible It will all wear off I’ve no 
doubt she’ll be marned to (irilfil Ix'fore long Unis’ fincics aie 
easily diveited fiom one object to anothei By Jove, what a rate 
my heart is galloping at’ These confounded palpitations get 
worse instead of better ’ 

Thus ended the conversation, so far as it concerned (Jatenna, 
not without leaving a distinct resolution in Captain Wybrow’s 
mind— -a resolution carried into effect the next day, when he was 
in the library with Sir Ohiistophor for the purpose of tbsimssing 
some arrangements alioiit the approaching marnage, 

‘By the bj,’ ho said carelessly, when the business came to a 
pause, and he was sauntering round the room wdth his hands in 
his coat-pockets, surveying the backs of the books that lined the 
walls, ‘ when is the wedding between Gilfil and Oaterma to come 
off, sir 1 I’ve a fellow-feeling for a poor devil so many fathoms 
deep in love as Maynard. Why shouldn't their mamage happen 
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as soon os 'ours.? 1 suppose he has come to an understancling 
with Tina ? * 

* Why/ wild Sir Christopher, ‘ 1 did think of letting the thing 
he until old CiieJiley diwl, he can’t hold out very long, poor 
fellow , aii<l then Maynard might have entered into matiimony 
and the Rectory both at once. But, after all, that rehlly is no 
good leason for waiting. There is no need for them to leave the 
Manor when they are marrunl The little monkey ih quite old 
einiugh It would be pretty to see her a mation, with a baliy 
about the size of a kitten in hei arms * 

‘ I tliink that system of waiting is always bad And if I can 
fuithci any settlement you would like to make on Catenna, I 
shall he delightiMl to carry out your wishes ' 

‘My (h*ar boy, that’s veiy goorl olyou , but Mavnard will have 
enough ; and fioni what I know of him — and I know him well — 
T think he wouhl rather jirovide for Catenna himself Howtwer, 
now you have put this matter into my head, I begin to blame 
myself foi not liaving thought of it before IVe been so wrapt up 
111 Beatrice and you, you luscal, that I had really fi>rgotten jioor 
Maynaid And he's oldci than you — it*s high tune he was settled 
in hie ns a family man ’ 

Sir ( Christopher paused, took snuff in a meditative manner, and 
presently said, more to himself than to Anthony, who was humming 
a tune at the fai end of the imim, ‘Yes, yes It will lie a capital 
plan to finish off our fanuly Imsiness at once ' 

Riding out with Miss Asshei the same morning. Captain 
Wybio>^ mentioned to her incidentally, that Sn Chiistophcr was 
anvioub to bring about the wedding between Cilfil and Catenna as 
soon asiiosbible, and that he, foi his jiait, should do all he could 
to further the affair It would be the best thing m the woild for 
Tina, in whose welfare he was really interested 

"VVith Sii ('‘hristoiiher there was never any long mteival between 
purpose and execution He made uji his mind juomptly, and he 
acted promptly On rising fiom luncheon, he said to Mr Gilfil, 
‘Come with me into the libiary, Maynard I want to have a 
woid with you/ 

‘ Maynard, my boy,' he began, as soon as they were seated, 
tapping hifi snuff-box, and looking radiant at the idea of the un- 
expi‘cted pleasure he was aliout to give, ‘ wliy shouldn't we have 
two happy couples instead of one, before the autumn is over, eh ? ' 

‘ Eh ? ' he repeated, after a moment's jiause, lengthening out 
the monosyllable, taking a alow pinch, and looking up at Maynard 
with a sly smile. 

‘ I'm not quite sure that I understand you, sir,' answered Mr. 
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Gilfil, who felt annoyed at the eonBciouaiiess that he was tuniing 
pale 

‘Not iind(‘rstaii<l me, you rogue? You know very well whose 
happiness lies nearest to my heart aftci Anthony's You know 
you let me into your swrota long ago, so thoie’s no eonfessmn to 
make Tina's ijuito old enough to he a giave little wile now , and 
though the Rectoiy’s m^t reiwly for you, that’s no matter My 
lady and I shall feel all the inoie comfortable foi having you with 
us Wt should miss our little singing-biid if we lost her all at 
once ' 

Mr (hlfiJ felt himself in a jiamfully difheiiU position He 
(headed that Sir Olinstojihei should surmise or diseovei the tnie 
state of (Jaterina’s feelings, and vet he was obliged to^ niakt) those 
feelings the ground of his leply 

‘ My dear sir,' he at last siud with some effort, ‘ you will not 
suppose that I am not alive to youi goodness — that 1 am not 
grateful foi yoiii fatherly interest in my happiness , hut J tear 
that Caterma's feelings towards me aie not such as to wairant 
tin* hope that she would accept a proposal of mairiagc fiom me ' 

* Have you ever asked her ? ' 

‘ No, sir. But we often know these things too well without 
asking ' 

‘Pooh, pooh* the little monkey must love you Why, you 
weie her first ]ilayfellow , and 1 lemembei she used to ciy if you 
cut your fingei Besides, she has always sileytly .idmitted that 
you were hei lovei You know I have always sjioken of }oii to 
hei in that light J took it for granted >ou had settled the 
business between youiselves , so did Anthony Anthonv thinks 
she's 111 love with you, and he has young eyes, which aie apt 
enough to see clearly in these mutteis He was talking to me 
about it this morning, and jdeased me veiy nuieh by the fiiendly 
attitude he showed in you and Tina ' 

The blood — more than was wanted— nisLed back to Mi Oilfirs 
face, he set his teeth and clenched his hands m the efioit to 
repress a burst of indignation. Sir (Jhiistoplioi noticed the flush, 
but thought it indicattMl the fluctuation of hope and fear about 
Oatenna He went on — 

‘ You're too modest by half, Maynard A fellow who can take 
a five-ban e*d gate as you can, ought not to b(» so faint-heaited 
If you can't speak to her yourself, leave me to talk to her.' 

‘ Sir Christopher,' said jioor Maynard eaniestly, ‘ J shall really 
feel it the greatest kindness you can possibly show me not to 
mention this subject to Catenna at ])resent I think such a 
proposal, made prematurely, might only alienate her from me.' 
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Sir Christopher was {getting a little displeased at this con- 
tradiction His tone became a little shaiper as he said, ‘ Have 
you any grounds to state toi this opinion, beyond jour gencial 
notion that Tina is not enough in love with you?’ 

‘1 can state none beyond my own veiy stiong iinpiessiou that 
she does not love me well enough to marry me ’ 

‘Then I think that giound is worth nothing at all I nrii 
toleiably coiieet in iny judgment of people , and if 1 am not very 
much deceived in Tina, she looks foiward to nothing else but to 
youi being her husband. Leave me to manage the matt(*i as I 
think best You may rely on me that I shall do no haiiii to 
youi cause, Maynaid ’ 

Mi (Jilhl, afiaid to sav moie, yet wietihed in the piospect of 
what might result Irom Sir Ohiistojdiei s debniniiiation, quitted 
the library in a state of mingled indignation ag.iinst Captain 
Wybiow, and distress fur himself and Catcriiia What would 
she think of him ? She might suppose that he had instigated 
or sanctioned Sii Chi istopher’a jirweeding He should peihaps 
not have an oi»poitunity of speaking to her on the subject in time , 
he would write hei a note, and cairy it up to her room iifti*i Ihe 
dressing-bell had rung No, that would agitate hei, and unfit 
hei fur appealing at diiinei, and jiassing the evening lalnily He* 
would deter it till bed-time After prayeis, he ooiitrived to b‘ad 
hei back to the di awing -room, and to put a lettei in hei band 
She cained it up to hei own loom, wnmdeiing, and ihere lead — 

‘ ])k \R Caterina — Do not suspect foi a moment that anything 
Sir Clnistopher may say to you about oiii marriage has been 
prompted by me I have ilone all I dale du lu dissuaile him fiom 
uigiiig the Bub)e<t, and have only been prevented fumi sjieakiiig 
moie stiongly by the dread of piovokmg ipiestions whuh 1 eould 
not aiiswei without causing you fresh niis(»iy I write this, luith 
to piepare you foi anything Sii Chi istojilicr may say, ami to 
assure you — but I hope you alieady Ixdnwc it— that jour feelings 
arc sacred to me I wcnild rather jiart with the deaiest hope of 
my life than be the means of adding to youi tiouble 

‘It IS Captain Wybiow who has jiromjited Sir Christopher to 
take up the subject at this moment I tell you tins, to save you 
from heaniig it suddenly when you aie with Sir Christopliei 
You see now wdiat sort ot stuft that dastard's heait is made of 
Trust in me alw'ays, dearest Cateima, as wliatevei may come — ' 
your faithful fiiend and biothei, Mavnard Cilfil ’ 

Catenna was at first too terribly stung by the words about 
Captain Wybrow to think of the difficulty which threatened her 
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— to think either of what Sir Christopher would say to her, or of 
what she could say in reply Bitter sense of injury, fierce resent- 
ment, left no room for fear. With the poisoned garment uiion 
him, the victim writhes under the torture — he has no thought of 
the coming death 

Anthony could do this ^ — Of this there could be no explanation 
but the coolest contempt for her feelings, the basest sacnfice of 
all the consideration and tenderness he owed hci to the ease of 
his position with Miss Asshei ^o It was worse than that . 
it was delilifirate, gratuitous cruelty. He wanted to show her 
how he despised her , he wanted to make her feel her folly m 
having ever believed that he loved her 

The last crystal drops of trust and tendeniess, she thought, 
were dried up , all was parched, fieiy hatied Now she need no 
longer check her resentment by the feai of doing him an injustice , 
he had trifled with hoi, as Maynard had said , he had been reck- 
less of her, and now he was base and cruel She had cause 
enough for her bitterness and auger , they were not so wicked as 
they had seemed to her 

As these thoughts were hurrying after each other like so many 
sharp throbs of fevered pain, she shed no teai She jiaced rest- 
lessly to and fro, as her habit was- her hands clenched, hei eyes 
gleaming fiercely and wandering uneasily, as if in search of some- 
thing uij which she might throw herself like a tigiess 

* If I could speak to him,’ she whispered, ‘ and tell him I hate 
him, I despise him, I loathe him > ’ 

Suddenly, as if a new thought had stiuck her, she drew a key 
fiom her pocket, and unlocking an inlaid desk where she stoied 
up her keepsakes, took from it a small miniature It was m a 
very slight gold frame, with a nng to it, as if intended to be worn 
on a chain , and under the glass at the back were two locks of 
hair, one dark and the other auburn, aiianged in a fantastic 
knot. It was Anthony’s secret present to hei a year ago — a copy 
he had had made specially for her Foi the last month she had 
not taken it from its hiding-place there was no need to heighten 
the vividness of the past. But now she clutched it fiercely, and 
dashed it across the room against the bare beaithstone 

Will she cnish it under her feet, and grind it under liei high- 
heeled shoe, till every trace of those false cruel featuies is gone? 

Ah, no ! She rushed across the zoom , but when she saw the 
little treasure she had cherished so fondly, so often smothered 
witli kisses, so often laid under her pillow, and remembeicd with 
the first return of consciousness in the morning — ^when she saw 
tiiifl one vijuible relic of the too happy past lying with the glass 
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shivered, the hair fallen out, th(* thin ivory cracked, there was a 
revulsion of the overstrained feeling relenting came, and she 
Imrbt into tears. 

Look at her stooping down to gather up her treasure, searching 
for the liaii and replacing it, and then inouiiifully examining the 
Cl tick that disfiguies the once-loved image There is no gltiss 
now to guaid oithei the hair oi the portrait , but see how care* 
fully she wraps delicati' papei round it, and locks it up again in 
its ohl phu’e Poor chihl ’ God send the lelenting may always 
come before the ^orst iiievocable deed ’ 

This action had (piieted her, and she sat down to read 
Mayntird’b letter again She read it two or three times without 
seeming to take m the sense , her -apprehension was dulled by 
the ])nss]on of the last hour, and she found it diihcult to call 
up the ide.is suggested by the woids. At last she began to 
have a distinct conception of the impending inteiview with Sir 
Chribtophci The idea of displeasing tlie Baronet, of whom 
e\ery one at the Manor stood m awe, frightened hei so much 
that she thought it would bo impossible to resist his wish He 
believed that slu* loved Maynnid , he had always spoken as it he 
w^erc (piite siiie of it How could she tell him he was deceived — 
and what if he witc to ask hei whether she loved anybody else? 
To have Sir Christopher looking angiily at heMvas inoie than 
she could beai, even in imugmutioii He had always been bo 
good to hci > Then she began to think of the pain she might 
give him, and the more selfish distress of fear gave way to the 
distress of affection .Unselfish tears began to flow, and soiiow- 
ful gratitude to Sir Chnstojihei helped to awaken her sensibility 
to Mr Gilfil’h tenderness and geneiosity 

‘Dear, good Maynard ’ - w^hat a poor return I make him ’ If 
I could but have loved him instead — but I can never love or care 
for anything again My heart is broken.' 



CHAPTER XTII 

Tmfi next inorninjif the <liea<le<I moment came Cateima, fttuj»efie<l 
by the hutteiiiin ot the previous nijjlit, with that dull mental 
mhiii^j which follows on iu*ute an|?uish, was lu Lady (Jheverers 
Hitting loom, cojjyiii^ out some chanty lists, A\hpn hei Lidysliip 
came in, .ind said - 

‘ Tiii.i, Sn Ohristojihei w'aiits you , down into the libuiry ’ 

She went down tiemblmg As schui as she enteied, Sir 
Ohiistojihei, who was KVited near his wuitiuf^-talde, said, ‘Now, 
little monkey, come and sit down by me , I have* sometliing to 
tell you ’ 

tViteiJiia look a fcHitstool, and seated herself on it at thc^ 
HaronetV ieet It w’as ln‘i habit to sit on these low stools, and 
in this w'ay she eould huh* hcT face better She put hei little 
aim 1 Guild Ills leg, and leaned her cheek against his knee 

‘ NVhy, yon seem out ot spirits this morning, Tina What’s the 
matter, eh?’ 

‘ Nothing, l^lioneello , only my liead is bad ’ 

‘Poor monkey ' Well, now', wouldn’t it do the head good if I 
w’cie to jiroinise you ,i good husband, and smart little wedding- 
gowns, and by and by a house of youi (jwui, where you would 
be a little mistress, and Padionedlo would eome and see you 
sometimes ? ’ 

‘ Oh 1 K», no • I shouldn’t like ever to be married Let me 
always stay with you ’ ’ 

‘Pooh, pcHih, little siui] deton. T shall get old and tiresome, 
and there w'lll be Anthony’s children jaitting youi nose out of 
joint Yon will want some one to love you best of all, and you 
must have childmi of youi own to love 1 can't have you 
withering away into an old maid I hate old maids . they make 
m<‘ dismal to look at them I never see Shari» wnthout shuddering 
My little blaek-eyed monkey was never meant for anything so 
ugly And there's Maynard Gilhl, the best man m the county, 
worth hia weight m gold, heavy as he is , he loves you better 
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timn hiH eyes An<l you love him too, you silly monkey, whatever 
you m«y say about not being iiianitHl ^ 

‘No, no, dear Padroiieello, do not say so, I could not iiiair} 
him ’ 

* Why not, you foolihli child f You don’t know yoiii own 
mind Why, it is plain to evcrylKidy that you lo\e linn My 
Indy has all along said she wiis sure you loved him — she has 
seen what httU* piincess airs you put on to him , and Anthony 
too, /tf' thinks you aie in love with Giltil Come, what has 
made you take it into yoiii head that you wouldn’t like to marry 
him ? ’ 

(lateniia w'as now solibing too deeply to make any answer 
Sii Chiistophei patted her on the Jia^k and said, ‘Come, (ome, 
wdiy, Tina, you aio not well this morning Co and lest, little 
one You will see things m tiuite .inotliei light when you are 
well Think ovei w^hat I have said, and rememlier there is 
nothing, atlei Anthony's marnago, that I have set my heart on so 
much as seeing >ou and Mayuaid settled for lite. I must have 
no whims and tollies — no iionsonse ’ This was said with .i slight 
M'venty , l)ut ht» presently addiMl, in a soothing tone, ‘Theie, 
theie, stoj) ciying, and be a good little monkey Co and he 
down and get to sleep ’ 

Cateiina slipped fiom the stool on to her kpees, took thtJ old 
lUronet s hand, coveied it with tears and kisses, and then lan out 
ot the room 

Befoi e tlic evening, Ca})tani Wybrow had heard from his uiielc 
the result of the iiiteiview wuth Catenna He thought, ‘If J 
could ha\e a long (juiet talk with hei, I could perhaps persuade 
her to look nioio leasoiiably at things But there's no speaking 
to hei in the house without being mtemipted, and I can hardly 
see hei aiiywlierc else without Beatnee’s finding it out ’ At last 
he detei mim'd to make it a mattei of eonfidenee with Miss Assher 
— to tell her that he wushed to talk to Catei ina ciuietly fui the 
sake of bringing her to a calmer state of mind, and jiersumlo hei 
to listen to Cilfil’s afteetion He was veiy much pleaseil with 
this judicious and candid jilaii, and lu the course of the evening 
he had arranged with himself the time and place of meeting, and 
had coinmunKiated his purpose to Miss Assher, who gave her 
entire appioval Anthony, she thought, would do well to sjieak 
plainly and seriously to Miss Sarti He was ically very patient 
and kind to her, oousideiing how she behaved. 

Tina had kept her room all that day, and had been carefully 
tended as an invalid, Sii Chiistojiher havmg told her ladyship 
how matters stood This tendance was so irksome to Catenna, 
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she felt BO unrasy undoi atteiitioiiB and kindiieHS that were bancd 
on a iiiisroncoption, that whoexerttMl hnself to ap])eai at bieaktaHt 
the next iiiorniii”, and deelaied heiself well, though head and heait 
weie throbbiiiij To be contiiuHl in her own loom w.in intoleiable . 
it waR wretrhed (’nt)\if,di to lie JcKtked at and spoken to, but it w,»s 
nioic wretdied to h(» left alone She was frightened at hei own 
Rensations she was fiijchtened at the iinpeiious vividnerts with 
whieh ])ictuieB of the jiast and fiituie thrust theiiiselvcR on lier 
imai^inatioiu And theie was anothei feelinj?, too, iu«ide 

hex \sant lo be downstairs and luovnifj about I’eihaps slie 
ini^lit have an o]»poitunit> of s|)eakintf to Captain Wybiow .done 

of speakint^ those w^oids ot hatied <ind seorii tliat binned on 
liei toiifjue That opjioituuity ofleied itholf in a veiy imexpeeted 
iiiannei 

Lady (Jheveu'l havin^^ sent C<ite)iiu out i)f the diaAvin^-ioom 
to teteh simie patterns of embioideiy tiom hei sittiiiij-iooni, 
(ia]»tain Wybiow piesently wiilked out aftei hei, and met hei as 
she was letiiTiiin^ ilow^nstaiis 

Uhtenn.i,’ ho said, laviiiir his hand on her aim as she 
was hunying on without looking at him, ‘will jou meet me 
in the Uookeiy at tivelve o’oloek^ I must Rpeak to you, .iiid 
we shall be iii jniv.iey tbeie I eaiinot speak to you iii the 
house ' 

To his hurjirise, there was a fl.xsh of pleasure across hei face , 
sh(* answeiiHl shoitly and deeideilly, ‘Yes,' then snatched her arm 
aw\'iy from him, .iml jiasstsl dowimtairR 

Miss Asshei was tins moiinng busy winding silks, being bent 
on emulating Jjady Cheveiers embioideiy, and Lady Asshci ihose 
the passjie .aimiseinent of holding tlie »sk(‘ins Lady (/heveiel 
liad now all her woiking appaiatus about hei, ami Catenna, 
tluiikiiig she was m»t wanted, went aw^ay and sat dow’^n to the 
liarpsiehonl m the sittiiig-iooni It seemed as if jilayiiig massive 
eliords— biiiigiiig out volumes of sound, would be the easiest w^ay 
of jiassing the long feveiish moments liefoie twelve o’clock 
HandeFs Mest^uth etood open cm the* desk, at the ehoius, ‘All 
wo like shoop,' and (J’utenna thrc»w herself at once into the 
impetuous intncaeies of that magniheent tngiic In her hajijncst 
momemta she- eoiild nevei have jdayed it so well , foi now all the 
passion that made her iiuseiy was huiled by a convulsive eflort 
into her iimsie, just as pain gives new force to the clutch of the 
sinking wrestler, and as tenor gi\es fai -sounding intensity to the 
shriek of the feeble. 

But at half-past eleven she was intoriupted by Lady Cheveiel, 
who said, ‘Tma, go down, will you, and hold Miss Asshei ’s silks 
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for ber. Lady Asahcr and 1 have decided on having oiii drive 
before luncheon ’ 

Oateiiiia went do\\n, wondcnng how bhe should escape tioni 
the di awing- room in time to lie in the Rookeiy at twelve 
Nothing should pi event lier fioni going, nothing should lob hei 
of this one precious moment — peihaps the last — when she could 
speak out the tlioiiglith tliat were in h(‘i After that, she would 
be passive , she would anything 

But slie had scarcely sat down with a skein of yellow' silk on 
her hands, when Miss Asslier said, giatiously — 

‘I know you have an engagement with C<a]»taiii Wybrow 
this morning You must not let me detain you Iwyoiid the 
tune ' 

‘ So he has been talking to hei about me,* thought Catenna. 
H(*r hands began to tierable as she held the skein 

Miss Asshei continued, in the same giacious tone ‘It is 
tedious W'ork holding these skeins I am suie L am \eiy much 
obligeil to you ' 

‘No, you <ire not obliged to me,* said CViteriiia, (omiilet(dy 
mastered by liei irritation , * 1 have only done it because Lady 
Olnweiel tol<l me ’ 

The moment w'as come when Miss Assher could no longer 
sup])iess liei long-Liteiit desne to ‘let Miss.Saiti know the 
imj«io])iiety of hei eoiiduct ’ With the malicious anger that 
assumes the tone ot <*om]iaHsiou, she said - 

‘Miss Sarti, I am leally sony foi you, that you aie not .able to 
control yourself better This giving way to uiiw ai i antalih* leadings 
IS low'eiiiig you -it is indi'cel * 

‘What unwanantable feelings?* said (^ateiiiia, letting her 
hands t.dl, and fixing her great daik eyes steadily on Miss 
Assher 

‘It is (piite ninieeess.ny for me to say more You must be 
eonseioiis w’hat I mean Only summon a sense ot elnty to your 
aid You are iiaining Oa})t.uii Wybiow extieiuely by your want 
of self ( ontrol * 

‘ Did he tell you I paineel him ? * 

‘ Yes, indeeel, he did He is veny much hurt that you should 
behave to me as if you had a sort of enmity towards me He 
would like you to make a friend of me I assuie you we both 
feel very kindly towards you, and oie sorry you should cherish 
such feelings * 

‘ He 18 very good,* said Catenna, bitterly ‘ What feelings did 
he say 1 cherished t* 

This bitter tone increased Miss Assher’s irritation. There was 
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still a lurking suspicion in her mind, though she would not admit 
it to herself, that Captain Wybrow had told her a falsehood about 
his conduct and feelings towards Caterina It was this suspicion, 
more even than the anger of the moment, winch urged her to say 
something that would test the truth of hi^ statement That she 
would be humiliating Caterina at the same time was only an 
additional temptation 

‘These me things 1 do not like to talk of, Miss Saiti 1 
(‘annot even understaml how a woman ran indulge a passion for a 
man wlio has never given her the least ground for it, as Captain 
Wybiow assures me is the case/ 

‘ He told you that, did he ? ’ said Catenna, m clear low tones, 
her lips turning white as she rose fioni her ehair 

‘ Yes, iinleed, he did He was bound to tell it me after your 
strange liehavioui ’ 

Cateima said nothing, but turned round suddenly and left the 
room 

See how she lushcs noiselessly, like a pale meteoi, along the 
passages ainl up the gallery stairs • Those gleaming eyes, those 
bloodless lips, that swift silent tiead, make her look like the 
incai nation of a fierce imrpose, lather than a woman The mid- 
day sun IS sliming on the armour m the gallery, making mimic 
suns on bosseil sword-hilts and the angles oi polished brcast]>]ates 
Yes, there aie sharp weapons m the galloiy. There is a dagger 
in that cabinet , she knows it well And as a diagon-fly wheels 
in its flight to alight for an instant on a leaf, she darts to the 
cabinet, takes out the daggei, and thrusts it into her pocket In 
three minutes more she is out, in hat and cloak, on the giavel* 
walk, huirying along towards the thick shades of the distant 
Kookeiy She threads the windings of the plantations, not 
fei*hng the golden leaves that ram upon hei, not feeling the earth 
benoiith her feet. Her hand is in her pocket, clenching the 
handle of the dagger, which she liulds half out of its sheath 

She has reached the Kookeiy, and is under the gloom of the 
interlacing Ixmghs. Her heait throlis as if it would burnt her 
bosom— as if every next leap must be its last Wait, wait, 0 
heart • — till she has done this one deed He will be there — he 
will be before her in a moment. He will come towards her with 
that false smile, thinking she does not know his baseness — she 
will plunge that dagger into his heart 

Pour child * pooi child ^ she who used to cry to have the fish 
put back into the water —who never willingly killed the smallest 
living thing — dreams now, lu the madness of her passion, that 
she can kill the man whose very voice unnerves her. 
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But what IB that lying among the dank loavcB on the i>ath 
three yards before her ^ 

Good God* it 18 he — lying motionleBs — hifi hat fallen off 
He la ill, then— he has fainted. Hei hand lets go the daggei, 
and she riiBhes towards him His eyes are fixed . he does not S(‘o 
her She sinks down on her knees, takes the deal head in her 
aims, and kisses the eold forehead 

‘Anthony, Anthony* speak to me — it is Tina — speak to me' 
O God, he is dead * ’ 



CHAPTER XrV 

‘YEh, Maynard,’ said Sir C^liiistophri, diiittinu: AMtli Mi Oilfil lu 
11n‘ lihi.ny, ‘it U'Jillv is a leiuaikable tlinii; that J iip\t*r in ln^ 
life lani a j»l.in, and failed tn cniiy it out I Jay m) jilaiis well, 

and T iio\ei swervp fioin tliein - thatV it A stum*; will is the 

only in.i!;K‘ And iievt to stiikiii*; out one’s ]>l.ni.s, the pJeaMintest 
* thiiifif in the woild is to see them well .ieeouij)lishe<l 'Fins year, 
now, will he tin* haptnest of my life, all but the year ’5;}, when J 
c.inn^ into possession of the Maiioi, ami maiiied Henrietta The 
la^'t toinh IS f;iven to the old house, Anthony s maiinu?e- the 
thin*; I had nearest my heart is settled to mv entne Kitistaidion , 
and by «nid by you amH Imj a little weddim;-iiiii:; tor Tina’s 

fiiififei Don’t shake ’sour head in that huloin way, -when I 
make piopheeies they i;eueially eome to j»,iss Put tlieu*s a 
quarter after t^^elve striknuj; 1 must be ridiiif; to the lliju^h Ash 
to meet Maikhaiii about felliii*; some timbei My old oaks will 

have to ^loan tor this weddiii", but ’ 

The dooi buist open, and OiTenna, <;hastly and pantiiur, hei 
eyes dint ended with tenor, lushed in, thiew hei aims lound 
Sir (Mmstoplnrs neek, and, ^aspnu; out- ‘Anthony the 

Uookeiy dead in the Jtisikeiy,' tell laintin*; on the 

flooi 

In a moment Sii t’hnstopher uas out of the looni, and Mi 
(rilfil was bemliii;;; to laise Oatenna in his arms As helittedlier 
fniin tb(‘ fjround h« felt somethin*' hard and heavy in her poeket 
What t ould it be ? The weight of it would be onongli to hint her 
as she lay He earned her to the sofa, jmt lus liaml in lier 
poeket, and diew forth the daj»gei 

lilaynaid shuddered Did she mean to kill herself, then, or 
oi . a horrible suspioion foreed itself upon him 
‘Dead — in the Kookeiy ' He hati^d himself for the thought that 
prompted him to draw the dagger from its sheath No’ theie 
was no trace of blood, and he was u^ady to kiss the good steel for 
its iuQOceuce He thrust the wea])un into his own poeket^ he 
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would restoTP it as soon as pussilde to its wiill-kin)wn place ill tlie 
g.illciy Yet, why had Cutenna taken this daij^ei ? What vas 
it that had happened in the liookeiy 'f Wjis it only a delirious 
\ision of hers? 

He was alraid to nnj; — afinid to sumnnm any one to 
Tatenna’s .issistancc What iniirht she not say when she awoke 
from this faintiiii^-ht ? She iniijht be raving. He i ould not leave 
hei, and vet he felt as if h(‘ weie ipiiltv for not follow iruj Sii 
( niristojihei to see what was the tiuth It took but ti moment to 
think and feel all tins, but that moment seemed such a Ion*: siKony 
to liim that he bec;an to ii'proach himsr'lf for lettini^ it pass 
without sei'kim; some means of i 4 *viviii[( (lateiinii Happily the 
rleiaiitei (»t waU'i on Sii Chiistojiliers table was imtouehed fie 
wouhl at least tiy the etfeet ot tlirowimj tliat walei ovei her 
She mmht levive w’ltlioiit his neiMlnu( to (‘all any (»ne else 

M (‘an while Sir CMnistojhei was huirvintf at his iitrnnsl Hi»eed 
tow.inls th(‘ Ibiokeiy liis lae(*, so Iati‘ly bni»lit and « onti(l(‘nl, 
now aj'itabMl by a \a^iie di(‘ad The deep alaimed baik ot 
iiupert, who lan by his side, h.id stunk the eai ot ]\li Hates, 
tlu‘n (Jii his w\ay hoiiK'W'aid .is som(‘t]nmj iinwont(‘(l, and, hasteninj; 
111 tli(‘ diie(tion of the sound, he met the IJaromd just as In* w'as 
appioacliini^ the (‘utranee of the Kookeiy Sii (%istoi)h(‘i’s look 
WJis (‘Horn'll Ml Hates said nothin", but ImiiK'd alonpj by bis 
side, while Rujieit dashed iouvaid anion" the ’dead leaves with 
Ins nose to the "loiind I'hey liad scarcely lost siolit i»f him a 
luinute when a ( hamje in the tone of Ins bark told tb(‘m that he 
had touiid something, and in aiiotbei instant he w'^as b‘a])nn' back 
ovci one ot the lar#;c idauted mounds They turned asid(‘ t(» 
ascend the nujund, Uupeit leadiiif^ thi‘m ; the tumultuous eaw'in" 
of the looks, the very nistlnu' of the h'avcs, as then tec't ]>lun"('(l 
amoiit' Ihem, fallini' like an (‘Vil omen on the Haronet’s ear 

1 'h(‘y had it‘aelu‘d the summit ot tin* mound, and had lieipin to 
descend Sir (liiistopher saw something puijde d(»wn on the 
path below iiinon" the yellowr lt*av€‘s Hupei t was alieady beside 
it, but Sn (IliTistoplier could not move fustei, A tiennu had 
taken hold of the him limbs ]hii>ert came back and ]i(*k(*d 
the tieniblintj hand, as it to s.ay ‘Couia^c'^ and then was down 
a^ain sniihin^' the body Yes, it was a body . . Anthony’s 

body Thoie w^as the white hand with its diamond ring clutching 
the dark leaves His c’yes were half ojien, but did not heed the 
gleam of sunlight that daited itself diiectly on them from betw^een 
tb(‘ boughs 

Still he might only have fainted , it uught only be a fit Sir 
Christopher knelt down, unfastened the cravat, unfastened the 
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woifitcoat, and laid hiB hand on the heart Tt mi^ht he syncope , 
it inif^ht not- -it could not he death No • that thought must be 
kept far off 

‘C 3 o, Bates, get hel]) , we’ll cairy him to youi fottage Send 
some one to the house to tell Mi Gillil and AVarren Bid them 
send off for J)(K‘toi Hart, and break it to 1113^ lady and Miss Assher 
that Anthony is ill ' 

Mr Bates hastened away, and the Baionet was I(»ft alone 
kneeling lieside the hody The young and HU])])h‘ Innhs, the 
rounded ehei'ks, the delieatc npe lipfs, the smooth white hands, 
were l.vmg eold and rigid , and the aged fa(‘e w'as hending ovei 
them in silent anguish , the laged deep- veined hands wt*ie seeking 
with tremulous inquiring touehes for some symptom that life w^as 
not inevocahly gone 

Rupert was there too, waiting and w’atehing , licking fiist the 
dead and tlien the living hands , then luiining off on Mi BatesV 
tiaek as if he w'ould follow and hasten his return, hut in a moinent 
turning back again, unable to quit the s(‘eiie ot his master’s 
SOI low. 



CHAPTER XV 

It is ii woTuleifiil moment, the fir^t time y>e htand liy one who 
Inis limited, and witness the fresh luith of c*ons<‘iouHnebB sjneaditnr 
itself over the blank featuies, like tlie using sun] ij^ht on tliealjniu* 
suniimts that lay ghastly and dead undei the leaden tw^iliglit A 
sliglit shiuhler, and tin* troat-lwuiid eyes rei'over then li<j[iiid light , 
tor an inst.int th(‘y show the iiiwaid seini-eouseiousness of an 
infant’s, tln*n, with a little stait, they open widei and begin to 
fo(t^ the ])iesent is visible, but only as a stiangi wilting, and 
tlie mteiinetei Menioiv is not jet there 

Mr (iiltil felt a trembling joy as this ehauge passed ovei 
Cateiina’s faee He bent over hei, nibbing her ehill hands, and 
looking at her with tender jnty as hei dark eyes ojiened on him 
wondeiiiigly He tliought thtie might be some w'liie in the 
dinmg-ioom close by He left the loom, and Catei ilia’s eyes 
turned towaids the window — towards Sir CUiiistophei’s ehaii 
T/tere w'as the link at which the chain of eoiisciousness had snajipHl, 
and the eviiits of the morning w'ere lH*ginnmg to reriii dimly like 
a half-1 eniembenMl dieam, wdieii Maynaid letiiined with some 
wine He laised her, and she diaiikit , but still she was silent, 
seeiiimg lost in the attempt to nnxivei the past, when the door 
ojiened, and Mi Watren ajipeaied witli looks that ainiouneed 
terrible tidings Mr Gilhl, dreading lest he sliouhl tell them in 
Catciina’b prcseniie, liumed towaids him witli his finger on his 
lips, and diow him away into the diiiing-ioom on tlie opposite side 
of the jiassage 

Caterina, revived by the stimulant, was now recovering the 
full eoiis(‘iousnoss of the scene m the Rookery. Anthony was 
lying theie dead ; slie had left him to tell Sir (-hnstopher , she 
must go and see what they were doing with him , jierhajis lie was 
not really dead — only in a trance, jieople did fall into trances 
sometimes While Mi Gilfil was telling Warren how it would be 
best to break the news to Lady Cheverel and Miss Assher, anxious 
himself to return to Caterina, the poor child had made her way 
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feebly to the pjPat entran re-door, wliieh stood open Her stienc^tli 
increas«l as she iiiovod and breathed the fiesh air, and with eveiy 
increase of strength ranie increased ^i\idn(>ss of einution, ine.reased 
ycainnig to be where her thought was - in the Rookeiy with 
Aiitlioiiv She walked more and inoie swdtly, and at last, 
gathering the aitificial stiengtli «)f passionate exeitement, begiin 
to run 

But now she lieaid the tread of he 4 ivy steps, and undei the 
yellow shade n<*ai tlie wooden bndge she saw iiieii slowly eanying 
something. Soon she was fat»e to face with them Anthony was 
no longer m the liookeiy they w'ere cairying him sti etched on .1 
door, and there behind liim w'as Sir (^‘hiistophei, with the tinnly 
set mouth, the deathly ])aleness, and the eoneentrated eAj>iession 
of siittering 111 the eye, which maik the suiipi eased griet of the 
siiong man The sight of this taee, on which (latenna had never 
hefoie beheld tlie signs of anguish, caused a rush of new feeling 
'Which for the moment siihmerged all the lest She went gently 
up to him, put hei litth* hand in his, and w^alk(‘il iii silent e by his 
Hide Sir ()hiistophci could not tell hei to leave him, and so she 
went oil W'lth that s.id jnoeession to Mr Bates’s tottage in the 
Moaslaiids, and sat tht‘i<' 111 silence, waiting and watching to know 
if Anthony w’cre really dead 

She had not yet missed the dagger fioin hi*r ])oeket , she had 
not yet (‘ven thought of it At the sight ut Anthony lying dead, 
her nature had r(dM)uudt‘d from its new bias of resentm<‘iit and 
hailed to the old sw'cet habit of love The earliest and tlie J«»ng«‘st 
has still tlie masteiy ovit ns , anil the only jiast that linked itself 
with those glazed une^uis* luus eyes, was tlie ]>ast when they 
beamed on Iut w’lth tendeiness She foigot the interval of winiig 
and jealousy and hatiod -all Ins rnu*lty, and all hei thoughts of 
revenge — as the exile forgets the stonny jiassage that lay betw'eeii 
home and happiness and the dieary laud m whieli he finds Jiimself 
desolate 



CHAPTER XVI 

Before nic^ht all hopo wart >rone J>r llait had naid it war; 
dfjitli , Anthony h l)ody had boen canird to tin* housi*, and cveiy 
ono theio hiiew the ealaiiiity that liad fallen on them 

(Jatenua had been querttioned by i)i Hart, and had answeied 
]>riellv that she tuund Anthony lyinp in the Rojikeiy That whe 
rthonld Ijave lieon walkinj^ then* jiiist at tliat tiiiu' was not a coin- 
(icUnee to iiii«e eoiijCM tures in any one besidcH JMi (hlhl Except 
in anrt>vering tins (purttion, she had not bioken liei sileiic*' She 
sat mute m a cornoi of the gaidenei'rt kitdien, shakini^ hei head 
when Muyimid entieated hei to letnrn ^ith Inin, and apiwiently 
unable to think of anything but the possibility tint Anthony 
inii;lit levive, until she saw them canvini^ away the body to the 
house Then she tollowed by Sir l^hiistni>lu‘rrt side ajjjain, so 
quietly that even Di Halt did not ob]et*t to hei piesence 

It was deeided to lay the lunly in the librai^ until aftei the 
toionei’s inquest to-morrow , and, when Cateiiiia saw the dooi 
hnally eloseil, she turned up the ijalleiy stans on hei wav to liei 
own room, the place wheie she felt at homo with liei hioiowh It 
was the hist time she had }H*en in the f^allery since that iernlde 
luonient in the moriiinj^, and now the spot and the olijects aioiind 
b(<ran to leawaken hei stuff stunned memory The armour was 
no lon^ei j'bttei inj; in the sunshine, but theie it liunc: deiwl and 
sombre alnixe the eabinet fiom ■which slie hail taken the dai?j?ei 
Yes ’ now it all came back to her — all the wretchedness and all 
the sin But where ^as the da^f^er now ? She felt in her ])ocket , 
it was not there Could it have l)eeii hei fancy — all that about 
the dagi^er? Shelookcil in the rahiiiet ; it was not there Alas» 
no , it could not have lieeii her fan<T, and she nns }?uilty of that 
wickedness But where could the daf^fjci he now? Could it have 
fallen out of lier jiocket ^ She heard steps ascending the rttairs, 
and huriied on to hei room, where, kneeling by the bed, ami 
burying her fa(*p to shut out the hatful light, she trieil to recall 
every fetding and incident of the mm mug 

It all came back ; everything Anthony had dune, and eveiy thing 
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she hatl felt for the last month — for many months — ever since 
that June evening when he had last spoken t(» hei m the gallery 
She looked back on her storms of passion, her jealousy and 
hatred of Miss Asslier, her thoughts of revenge on Anthony Oli 
how wic.kcd she had been ’ It was she who had been sinning , it 
was slie who had driven him to do and s'^y those things that had 
made her so angiy And if he had wronged her, what had she 
been on the verge of doing to him ^ She was too wicked ever to 
be pardoned She would like to confess how wicked she hail been, 
that they might punish her , she would like to humble heiself 
to the dust before every one — before Miss Asshei even Sir 
Chnstophei would send her away --would never see her again, if 
ho knew all , and she -would lie happiei to be punished and 
fi owned on, than to be treated tenderly w^hilc she hiul that guilty 
secret in her breast But then, if Sii ('Jliristojiher were to know 
all, it would aild to his sorrow, and make him more -wretched than 
ever No* she could not confess it- she should have to tell 
about Anthony But she could not stay at the Manor , she must 
go away she could not bear Sii Chnstojdiei’s eye, could not bear 
the sight of all these things that reminded hei of Anthony and of 
her sin Perhaps she should die soon , she felt very feeble , there 
could not be much life in her She would go away and live 
humbly, and pi ay to (jisl to paidon hei, and let her die 

The poor child never thought of suicide No booiier was the 
stoim of anger passed than the tenderness and timidity «>f her 
nature returned, and she could lio nothing hut love and mourn 
Her inexperience prevented her from imagining the eonsequenees 
of her disappe^rauee from the Manor , she foiesaw none of the 
terrible details of alarm and distress and search tiiat niubi ensue 
‘ They will think I am dead,' she said to hcisclf, ‘ and ])y and by 
they will forget me, and Maynard will get hap])y again, and love 
some one else ' 

She was roused from her alisoiption by n knock at the door 
Mrs. Bellamy was there She had come by Mr Gilfirs request 
to see how Miss Sarti was, and to bring her some FikmI and wine 

‘ You look sadly, my dear,' said the om hou8ekcej)er, ‘ an' you're 
all of a quake wi' cold Get you to bed, now do Martha shall 
come an’ warm it, an' light your fare See now, here's some nice 
arrowioot, wi' a drop o’ wine in it Take that, an’ it’ll warm you. 
1 must go down again, for I can't awhile to stay. There's so 
many things to see to, an' Miss Assher’s m hysterics, constant, 
an’ her maid's ill i' bed — a poor creachy thing — an' Mrs. Sharp's 
wanted every minute But I'll send Martha u]), an’ do you get 
ready to go to bed, there’s a dear child, an' take care o’ yourself,’ 
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‘Thank you, dear mammy,’ bajd Tina, kiasing the little old 
woman’s wrinkled cheek , ‘ I shall eat the arrow root, and don’t 
trouble about me any more to-night I shall do veiy well when 
Martha has lighted my hie Tell Mr. Gilhl I’m better I shall 
go to bed by and by, so don’t you come uj) again, because you 
may only disturb me ’ 

‘ Well, well, take care o’ yourself, there’s a good child, an’ God 
. send you may sleep ’ 

Catenna took the arrowroot quite eagerly, w^hile Maitha was 
lighting hei hie She wante<l to get strength for her journey, 
and she kept the plate of biscuits by her that she might put some 
111 her pocket Her whole mind was now' bent on going away 
from the Manor, and she W'os thinking of all the w'ays and means 
hei little life s exiierience could suggest 

It w'as dusk now , she must wait till early ilawn, for she w'as 
too timid to go away in the dark, but she must make her escajie 
befoie any one was up in the house There would be jieople 
watching Anthony in the library, but she could make hei way out 
of a small door leading into the gaiden, against the diawing-room 
on the other side of the house. 

She laid hei doak, bonnet, and veil ready , then she lighted a 
candle, opened her desk, and took out the broken portrait wrapped 
in pajiei She folded it again in two little notes of Anthony's, 
written in pencil, and jilaced it m her bosom There was the 
little china box, too — Doicas’s present, the pcail eariings, and a 
silk purse, wuth hfteen seven-shilling pieces m it, the presents Sir 
Chnstophei had made her on her biithday, ever since she had 
been at the Manor Should she take the eai rings and the seven- 
shilling pieces ? She could not bear to part with them , it seemed 
as if they had some of Sir Christopher’s love in them She wouM 
* like them to be Imned with her She fastened the little round 
ean mgs in her cars, and put the jnirse with Dorcas’s box iii her 
pocket She had another purse there, and she took it out to 
count her money, for she would never spend her seveii-shillmg 
pieces She had a guinea and eight shillings , that would be 
plenty 

So now she sat down to wait for the morning, afraid to lay 
herself on the bed lest she should sleep too long If could 
but see Anthony once more and kiss his cold forehead ! But that 
could not be She did not deserve it She must go away from 
him, away from Sir Chnstophei, and Lady Cheverel, and Maynard, 
and everybody who hiul been land to her, and thought her good 
while she was so wicked 



CHAPTER XVII 

Some of Mrs Sliaips railiest thoiif^hts, the next inoniin£r, were 
s^iven to Cnteinia, whom nhe had not heen able to vwt the eveniiif^ 
before, and wlioni, from a neaily etjual mixture of atteetion and 
8 elf-im])oitaiu*e, bl t* did not at all like lesi^mmr to Mrs Ilellainy’s 
^eare At half-pai't eif^ht culoek she 'went uj) to Tinas room, bent 
on benevolent dietation as to doses and diet and lyinf? in bed 
Rut on npeninij the dooi she found the IsmI smooth and em])ty. 
Evidently it h.ul not been slejit in Winit could this mean'^ 
Hail she sat up all nisht, and was she j^oiie out to walk ? The 
lioor tliinj^s lieiwl niijjht be ^luhed by what had hapjiened 
yesteiday , it was sudi a shock- tindiin:^ Captain Wybiow m tliat 
way , she was peihajis gone out of her mind Mis Sharp looked 
anxiously in the jd.ice where Tma kejit hei hat and cloak they 
were not theie, so that she li.id had at least the piesence ot miml 
to put tin'll! on Still the giKul woman tolt gieatly alarmed, and 
hastened away to tell Mi Cilfil, who, she knew, was in his study, 
‘Mr Gilfil,’ she said, as soon as she had closed the door behind 
liei, ‘my mind misgives me dreadful about Miss Saiti ’ 

‘What IS it’’ said poor Maynnid, with a hoinblc feai that 
Caterma had betiayi'd something aliout the daggei 

‘She’s not iii her *00111, an’ her bed’s not been slept in this 
night, an’ liei hat an’ cloak’s gone ’ 

For a mmute 01 two Mr, Gilfil was unable to speak He felt 
Blue the worst had come* Caterma had destroyed herself The 
strong mail suddenly looked so ill and helpless that Mis Sharp 
began to be frightened at the etfect of lier almiiitiiess 

‘ Oh, Kir, I am grieved to my heart to shock you so , but I didn’t 
know who else to go to.’ 

‘ No, no, you were quite right ’ 

He gathered some strength from his very despair It was all 
over, and he had nothing now to do but to suffer and to helj) the 
9 uffV*ring. He \%eiit on in a firmer voiee — 

‘ Be sure not to breathe a word about it to any one We must 
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not alnrin Lmly Oliovcrel and Sir Chnstophor Mifts Sai ti may lx* 
only walking in the ^auleii She was teinbly exnted by what 
she saw yestoiday, and peihaps was unable to he iluwii from 
icstlesHiiesR Jiist go quietly through the empty rooms, and sec* 
whetiier she is in the house I will go and look for hei in the 
grounds ' 

lie went down, and, to avoid giving any alarm in the house, 
walked at once t (maids the Mosslands in a(*areh of Mr Hates, 
whom he met returning trom his bieakfast To the gardener he 
eoniided his fear about Caterina, assigning as a leasoii foi tins 
fear tin* ]»robability that the shook she had undergone yesterday 
lind unhinged hei mind, and begging him to send men in scaic’h of 
her tliiough the gaideiis and park, and impure if she had be(*n 
seen at tlie lodges , and if she weie not found oi lieaid of m this 
way, to lose no time in diagging the waters luiind the* Manor 

'(lod forbid it should be so, Bates, but we sluill be the easiei 
for having scarelied e\erywhere 

‘Tioost to mae, tioust to mae, Mr Gilfil Eh ’ l)ut TM ha’ 
woiked foi day-wage all the rest my life rcthei than anythin’ 
bhcuild ha’ hapi>eiied to her * 

The good gaidenei, in deep distr<*BS, stnxle away to the stables 
that he might send the giooma on hoiseback thiough the paik 

Ml (Jilhrs next thought was to search the U(»okeiv she might 
be Imuiiting the scene of Captain Wybiov’s d(*atb He vent 
hiistdy ovei eveiy mound, looked lound eveiy huge tn‘i‘, and 
followed (*veiy winding of the walks In reality he had little liope 
of finding her theic , i)ut the hue possibility femed oft for a time 
the fatal eon-v I ( turn tliat Catcniia’s body would be found in the 
water When the Kookery h.wl l^een scjaiehed in vam, he valked 
fast to the hoi del of tlie little siieam that bounded one side* of the 
grounds TJie stream was almost eveiywhere hidden among trees, 
and tlicie was one plat e where it was bioadei and deepei than else- 
whcic— sluj vould be moie likely to come to that spot than to 
the pool He liunied along with strained eyes, his imagination 
continually cieatiiig what he dreaded to see 

Theie is somctliing white behind that overhanging hough 
His knees tremble under him. He seems to see part of her dress 
caught on a branch, and her dear dead face upturned 0 God, 
give strength to Thy cicature, on whom Thou hast laid this great 
agony ? He is iieaily up to the bough, and the white object is 
moving It is a vateifowl, that sjneads its wings and flies away 
sercaniing He haidly knows whether it is a lelief oi a disappoint- 
ment that she is not there The conviction that she is dead 
pi esses itb (‘old weight u])ou him none the less heavily 
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Ar hp roachfd the <?rcat pmd in front of the Manor, ne saw 
Mi Bates, with a f^ronp of nieii .ilrctuly theie, preparing for the 
dreadful seiin^h whuh could only liisplnre his vague despan by a 
definite honor , for the gaidenei, in his lestless anxiety, had been 
unable to defer tins until othei means of se^ieh hud prov(*d vain 
The pool was not now laughing witli ««parlvles among the water- 
lilieb It looked black and eniol under the sombie sky, as if its 
c*old depths held relentlessly all the inimleied liope and joy of 
Maynard Oilfil’s life 

Thoughts of the sad consequences foi others as well as himself 
were ciowdiiig on his lujinl The blinds and shutters were all 
closed m fiont of the Manor, and it was not likely that Sir 
(Jhristophei wouhl be aware of anything that was passing out- 
side , but Mr (jilfil felt that Oaterina^s disai>pearance lould not 
long l)e concealed fioin him The coronei’s iinpiej^t would be held 
shortly, she would be iin|uiied tor, and then it would bo iue\ liable 
that the Baronet should know all 



CHAPTER XVIII 


At twelve o’clo(*k, wlien all fiearth and inquiry had been m vain, 
and the loi oner was exported every inonient, Mr. Gilhl could no 
loufjer d(‘f(‘i the hard duty of roveifling this hesh calamity to Sir 
(Christopher, who must otherwise have it discoveied to him 
abruptly 

The Baronet was seated in hi« dieHflinp:-room, wheic the dark 
window -rurtains were diawn so as to admit only a soinbie light 
It was the first time Mr Gilfil hiul had an inteiview' with him 
this moiiimg, and he was struck to see how a single day and 
night of gnef had aged the fine old man The hues in his brow 
and about his mouth weie deepened, his complexion looked dull 
and withcied , theie was u swollen ridge undei his eyes , and the 
eyes themselves, w'hich used to cast so k(»en a glance on the 
present, had the vacant cx]ucBBion which tells that vision is no 
longei a sense, but a memory 

He held out his hand to Maynard, who pressed it, and sat 
down beside him in sileme Sii Chiistopher^a heart liegun to 
swell at this unspoken synijiathy , the teais woufd rise, umuJd 
loll in great drojis down his cheeks The fiist tears he had shed 
since boyhood w’eic for Anthony 

Mayuaid felt as if his tongue weie glmNl to the nwif of his 
mouth. He could not sjieak first he must w'ait until Sir 
ChTistojihcr said something which might lead on to the cruel 
words that must be spoken 

At last the Baronet mastered himself enough to say, ‘ I'm very 
weak, Mayuaid — God help me » I didn't think anything would 
unman me in this way, but I'd built eveiythiiig on that lad 
Perhaps I've been wrong m not forgiving my sister She lost one 
of her SOPS a little while ago I've been too proud and obstinate.' 

‘ We can hardly learn humility and tenderness enough except 
by Buffei mg,' said Maynard , ‘ and God sees we are in need of 
suffoi mg, for it is falling iiitire and more heavily on us We have 
a new trouble this morning ' 
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‘Tina?’ fijiid Sji (Jhnstophoi, l(M>kmj 2 : iip anxiously- ‘is Tina 
ill?' 

‘ I am in diejwlful iincoitiunty about licr She was vciy much 
ajptatcil y(*ritcidjiy ami with h(‘i delicate licalth- I am atiaid to 
think what tuin the airitatioii may have tak(‘ii ' 

‘Is sh<‘ delnious, jiooi dear little one?' 

‘God only knows how she is We ai(* unable to find her 
Wlion Mrs Shaip w'eiit uj) to hei loom this moiniiia:, it was 
empty She hiwl not been in bed Hei liat and tloak wete^^one 
I haw liad se.indi made foi liei eveiyuheie in tlie house and 
garden, in tin* paik, and in the watei No om^ has s(‘en Ina 
since Maltha went uji to li^rht hei hie at seven o’clock in the 
eveuiiif^ ’ 

While Mr Gilhl was sjioakins?, Sn (‘litistophers eyes, ivhicli 
w'ere ea^jeily tinned on him, lecoven^d some of then old kc'cnness, 
and some sudden fianifid emotion, as at a new thoiij^ht, Jlittccl 
' lapidly across his already nutated lace, like* the sliadow ot a daik 
cloud ovpi tlie waves When the jiause (ame, lie laid his hand 
oil Mr Giltils arm, and said in a lower voiee- 
‘ Maynard, did that poor thing love Anthony?' 

‘ She did ’ 

Maynaid hesitatc'd after these w'ords, stiiiggling lietwoeii his 
leluctancc to inlUct a yet de<‘i)er wound on Sir (‘hiistojihc*!, and 
his determination that no iiynstiee should be done to Gateiina 
Sir C/hiistophei’s e>cs w^eie stdl h\ed on him m solemn iiiquny, 
and his ow'ii sunk low.irds the giouud, while he tiicd to find the 
woids that would tell the tiuth least ciuelly 

‘You must not have any wrong thoughts about Tm.i,’ he said 
at length ‘I must tell you now, toi her sake, what nothing but 
this should evei have caused to ])ash my lips (^aptain Wyl>row 
won her aflWtions by attentions wlmh, in his position, In' was 
bound not to show her Before his maiiiagewas ttilked ot^ he 
had heliav(‘d to her like* a lovei ' 

Sir Chiibtopher lelaxed his hold <»f Muyiiard's aim, and looked 
away fiom him He was silent loi some minutes, evidently 
attempting to master himself, so as to Iw able to sjieak ealmly 
*I must set* Henrietta immedLitely,' he said at last, wuth some- 
thing of bis old sharp decision , ‘ she must know all , but w^e 
must keep it fiom every one else as fai as ])Obsi1)le My dear 
Ixiy,* he continued m a kindci tone, ‘the heaviest bin then has 
fallen on you But we may find Jier yet , w'c must not desjiair 
there has not been time enough foi us to be certain Poor dear 
little one * God helji me ! I thought 1 saw everything, and was 
stone-blind all the while.' 



CHAPTER XIX 

Tjik kkI slow \VO(‘k W.IS jroTie by Jit List At till* miuiu‘1 S lll(]ncKt 
a >f*nh(t ot su(l(l(‘n (l(*ath had bmi pionouiuTil J)i Halt, 
an|uaiiitiMl with (laptaiii \N>biow'.s pu'Mons stare ot health, liad 
^i\eii his o])niioii that death had luen iiinniiit^iit tioin Ion!; 
establislied <lisease ot the h(‘ait, thoiii;h it had jnol^alilv liei n 
aeieleiated by some unusual emotion Mihs Asshei was the only 
pel sou who jiositively knew the motive that had led C'aptain 
\V>biow' to tlie Uookeiy but she had not mentioned C^ateiinas 
name, and all imiiitul details oi imiiinies weie studiously ki]>t 
fioiii hei Mi (Jilld and Sii Chiistophei, howevei, knew' enouf;h 
to (onjeetuie that the tatal agitation w'as due to an .ippointed 
meetiui; with Cateiina 

All seanh and impiiry attei hei had been tiinth'ss, and weie 
the iiioie likely to be so ])e<*ause they weie (aiiied on undei the 
piejMissession that she had (omiiiitted sunide No one notued 
theabseme of the tiifles she had taken fiom hei desk, no one 
knew of tlie likeness, oi that she had hoaidi'd hi*i seven shiJliiii; 
[ueees, and it w^as not remaiknble that sh(‘ should haM* hapjiened 
to be wi'aiitur the peail cMiiim^s She hiid lett the house, they 
thouijht, takiiii; nothin!; wuth her , it seemed imyiossible she eouhl 
have ^one fai , and she must have been in .i state of mental 
exeilemcnt, that made it too piopable bln* had only !;one to seek 
relief in de.ith The same places within thiee oi toui miles ot 
the Manoi w’cre seai<*ht*d a^ain and aj^ain — eveiy })ond, e\eiy 
diteh in the nei!;hbouihood w’as examined 

Sometimes Ma>naid thonsjht that death mii;ht have come on 
unsought, fiom (‘old and exhfinsti<»n , and not a day passed but 
he wandeied thiough the neighlMmiim; woods, tuniing up the 
heaps of d(‘ad leaves, as if it w'eie possible hei deal Iwxly (‘oiild be 
hidden there. Then anothei horiible thought leeurrod, and before 
caeh night came he had been again tliiough all the uninhabited 
rooms of the house, to satisfy hiinsidf oiu'e moK that she was not 
hidden behind bome cabinet, oi door, or curtain — that he should 
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not iind her tlirie with uiadnoHS m hei eyem, looking and looking, 
and yet not hoeiiig him 

But at last those fi\o long days and nights w'eic at an end, the 
fiinmal was ovei, and the raniages were ictumiiig thiough the 
paik When they hml set out, a hea^^ ram was falling, but 
now the elonds were breaking up, and a gleam of sunshine was 
spaikling among the diipping boughs under which they ivere 
liassmg This gleam fell upon a man on horseback wIki was 
jogging slowly .dong, and whom Mi. (lilfil recognised, in spite of 
dimiinslied lotnndity, as Daniel Knott, t)ie eoaehmau who had 
maiiied the rosy-cheeked Dorcas ten years hefoie 

Every new incident suggested the same thought to Mr (hlfil , 
anil Ins eye iio sooner fell on Knott than he said to himself, ‘ Can 
he be eomc to tell us anything about CaterinaT Then he 
1 ememhered that Cateiina Jiad been veiy fond of Doicas, and 
that slie alw^‘lyb li.id some jiresent ready to send hei when Knott 
paid an oceasumal ^nsit to the Manor Could Tina have gone to 
Doicas ^ But his heait sank again as he thought, very likely 
Knott had only come because he had heard of Captain Wybiow's 
death, and wanted to know how his old mastei had liurne the 
blow 

As soon as the carnage reached the house, ho went up to liis 
study and walked about nervously, longing, but ntraid, to go 
dowu and speak to Knott, lost his faint ho])e should he dissijiated 
Any one looking at that face, UbUally so hill of calm goodwill, 
w'oiild liave st‘eii that the last week s suliering had left deep tiaces. 
By day he had lieeii riding oi wamleiing ineessantly, eithoi sraicli- 
ing for Cateima himself, oi diree.tmg inqumes to be made by 
others By night lie had not knowm sleep — only inteimittont 
dozing, in which he seemed to he finding Caterma dead, and woke 
up with a start tiom this unieal agony to the leal anguish ot 
believing that he should see her no more. The eleai giey eyes 
looked sunken and restless, the full eardess lips had a strange 
tension about them, and the brow, foimerly so smooth and open, 
was con ti acted as if wuth pain He had not lost the object of a 
few months’ fiassion ; he had lost the being who was bound up 
with bis power of loving, as the brook we played by or the 
fioweiB we gatlieieii in childhood aie bound up with our sense of 
beauty. Love meant iiuthmg for him but to love Catenna For 
years, the thought of her hud been present in everything, like the 
air and the light , and now she was gone, it seemed as if all 
pleasure had lost its vchude . tlie sky, the earth, the daily ride, 
the daily talk might be thcie, but the lovelmess and the joy that 
were m them had gone foi ever 
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Presently, as he still pared haekwards and forwards, lie heard 
stejis alone: the corridor, and there was a knock at his dooi. His 
voice tieinbled as he said ‘Come iii,’ and tlie rush of lenewed 
hope was hardly dihtmfjiiislinble fiom pain when ho saw W.irieii 
enter with Daniel Knott Iwliind him 

‘Knott is come, sii, with news of Miss Sarti I tlionght it 
best to bniii; him to you first ’ 

Mr Gilfil could not help going up to the old coachman and 
wringing his hand , but he was unable to speak, .ind only 
motioned to him to take a chair, whih* Wan on kft the loom 
He hung upon Daniers moon-face, and listened to Ins small 
piping voice, with the same solemn yeaining expectation ^Mth 
which be wouhi have given eai to the most awtiil messenger 
from the land of shades. 

‘ It war Dorkis, sir, would hev me (*ome , lint we knowed 
nothin’ o’ what’s hujijiened at the Manor She’s frightened out 
on her wits about Miss Sarti, an’ she would hev me sadille Jllack- 
bird tins nioiniii’, fin’ leave the plonginn’, to come an’ let Sir 
Christifcr an’ my lady know P’laps you’re* lieaied, sii, \ie don’t 
kee}) the Oioss Keys at Sloppeter now a uncle o’ mine died 
three ’eai ago, an’ left mo a Icggicy Hi‘ was bailift to S(|une 
llarnble, ns lied them there big faniis on Ins bans , an’ so we took 
a little fiirm o’ foity acies or theieabout, becos Dorkis didn't like 
the public ^hen she got moithered wi’ chilllieii As putty a 
place as iver you see, sir, wi’ water at the back convent*)! t toi the 
cattle ’ 

‘ Foi God’s sake,’ said Maynaid, ‘ tell me what it is about Miss 
Sait I Don't stay to tell me anything else now ’ 

‘Well, sii,’ said Knott, lathei frightt^ned by the jiarson’s 
vehemence, ‘she come t’ our house i’ the camel’s cart o’ 
Wednestlay, W'hen it w^as ivelly nine o’clock at night , and Doikis 
lull out, for she beared tin* cart stoji, an’ Miss Sarti throw'cd her 
arms roiin’ Dorkis’s neck an’ says, “Tek me m, Doikis, tek me 
111,” an’ went off into a swoond, like. An’ Dorkis calls out to 
me, — “Danuel,” she calls — an’ I run out and earned the young 
miss in, an’ she come roun’ alter a bit, an’ ojiened her eyes, and 
Doikis got her to drmk a spoonful o’ lura-an’-water — we’ve got 
some capital mm as we brought from the Cioss Keys, and Dorkis 
won’t let nobody drink it She says she keeps it for sk kness , 
but for ray pait, I think it’s a pity to drink goo<l rum when your 
mouth’s out o’ taste, you may lUst as well hey doctors stufi 
However, Dorkis got her to lieil, an’ there she’s lay ivei sin’, 
stoopid like, an’ niver speaks, an’ on’y teks little hits an’ sups 
when Dorkis coaxes her. An’ we liegun to be fnghtened, and 
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couldn’t think what had made hoi (*oiiic away fioni the Manor, 
and Dorkiri was afeaiod thoio was siiminat wion^^ So this 
monim’ she could hold no loiigoi, an’ would hov no nay lait J 
must come an’ hoc , tin’ so T\ o rode Iw out} mile upo’ Blackbird, 
as thinks all the while he’s a-plomchiir, an’ tin ns sharp roun’, 
every thiity yards, as if he was at the end of a lunow I’ve hod 
a sole time wi’ him, I can tell you, sii ’ 

‘(iod bles'^ yon, Knott, foi eomim;’’ said Mi Gilfil, wrimrini? 
the old eoaehman’s band airain ‘Now i^o ilowm and hd\e some- 
thiiij? and rest youiselt You will stay here to-ni{?ht, and by and 
})y I sliall <’ome to you to leani the neai(*st way to youi house 
I sliall i^et leiuly to iide theio immediately, when I have spoken 
to Sii Chiistopher ’ 

In ail hour fiom that time Mr Chlhl was trallopinfl; on a stout 
maic towards t)i« little muddy vi liaise of (Jallam, hve miles bevoml 
Sloppeter Onee moie he saw some jrladness in the afternoon 
sunlight onec moie it was a pleahurt^ to see the hedgerow tic*es 
li\nug past him, and t<» he (onseioiis of a ‘^^ood seat’ while his 
blai‘k Kitty boun<h*d beneath him, and tin* air whistled to the 
rhythm ot lier pa<e C’ateiina ivas not dead , he hatl found hei , 
his lov(5 and teiiderness and lon^r siifleiim; seeinexl so stiom?, they 
must lecall her to life and happiness Alter that week of deHj)aii, 
the rebound was so violent that it eaiiud his hoyies at oiiee as far 
as the utmost luaik they had ever rea< he'd (Jateuna would come 
to love him Jit last she W'endd be his They had hern earned 
thruiifth all that daik and w’e*aiy way that shei im^ht know the 
depth of Lis love How he would iheiish hei —his little bud 
with the timid bnjjbt eye, and the swe*i't tin oat that trembled 
with love and music ’ {She w'onld nestle ai^anist him, and the 
])()or little breast wdiieli had been so luffleil and biuised should be* 
sate for evermoie. In the love* ot a biave and taithfed man then* 
IS always a strain of mdte*rnal tende'int*ss , he* pve*H out ai^aiii 
those beams of protecting fondne*SH whith weie shed on him as he 
lay on his mothtr's kne»o 

It w’^as twilight as he ente*red the village of (Jallam, and, asking 
a homeward iKnind Libeaiier the way to Daniel Knott’s, leanied 
that it was by the church, whuh showed its stumpy ivy-clad 
spue on a slight elevation of ground a useful laldition to the 
in(*aiis of identifying that, desiralde homeste*ad afioreled by Daniel’s 
description — ‘the prittiest pla<*e ive‘r vou see ’- -though a small 
eow-yarel full of excellent manure, and leading right up to the 
door, without any fiivolous inter iu])tion fioin gaiden or railing, 
might pel haps have been enough to make tliat dt'scnptiou un- 
mistakably apotifie 





Dorcas at the door 
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Mr. Gilfil had no sooner n^ached the ^te leading into the 
cow yard, than he was deacno<l hy a flaxen -haiied lad of nine, 
prematurely invested with the ioija vnihs, or smoek-frock, who 
ran forwanl to let m the uunsual vihitor In a moment Dorcas 
was at the door, the roses on hei cheeks apjiarently all the rotklei 
for the three pair of cheeks which foimcd a jjroup loiind hei, and 
for the very fat liaby -who staled in hei aims, and sucked a long 
crust with calm relish 

* fa it Mr Gilfil, sir ^ ’ said Dorcas, cm tsying low as he made 
his way through the damj) straw, after tying uj) Ins hoise 

‘Yes, Doicaa, I’m grown out of yoin knowledge How is 
Miss Sarti ^ ’ 

‘ Just foi all the world the same, sir, as I suppose Danners 
tohl you , for I reckon you\e come from the Manor, though yoirre 
come uiiooinmon quick, to be sure ’ 

‘Yes, he got to the Manoi about one o’clock, and I set off as 
soon as I could. She’s not w'oisc, is she?’ 

‘No change, sir, for better or wuss Will you please to walk 
in, sii ? She lies there takin’ no notice o’ nothin’, no more nor a 
baby ns is on’y a week old, an’ looks at me as blank as it she 
didn’t know me Oh what can it be, Mi GiUin How come 
she to leave the Maiioi ? How’s hw honour an’ my lady?’ 

‘In great trouble, Doious. Captain Wybrow, Sii Chiistophei’s 
nejihew', you know, lias died suddenly Miss Saiti found him 
lying dead, and I think tlie shook has affected her mitxl ’ 

‘ Eh, deal • that fine young gentleman as was to be th’ heir, 
as Daiinel told me about I remember seem’ him wdion he was a 
little mi, a-visitin’ at the Manor Well-a-day, what a gnef to 
his honom and my lady But that poor Miss Tina — au’ she found 
him a-lyiii’ dead ? Oh dear, oh deai ' ’ 

Doicas had led the w'ay into the best kitchen, as charming a 
room as liest kitchens used to be in farmhouses which had no 
parhnirs- the fire reflecteil in a bright low of pewter plates and 
dishes , the saml-scoured deal tables so clean you longed to siioke 
them, the salt-coffer in one chimney-corner, and a three-coineied 
chair in the other, the walls behind handsomely tapestried with 
flitches of bacon, and the ceiling omamente/d with pendent hams 
‘Sit ye down, sir— do,’ said Dorcas, moving the three-coinered 
chair, ‘an’ let me get you somethih’ after your long journey 
Heie, Becky, come an’ tek the baby ’ 

Becky, a red-armed damsel, emeiged from the adj’oining back- 
kitchen, and possessed herself of baby, whose feelings oi fat made 
him conveniently apathetic uudei the transference. 

‘ What'll you please to tek, sir, as 1 ciui give you ? I’ll get 
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you a rasher o’ bacon i’ no time, an’ I’ve pot some tea, or belike 
you’d tek a glass o’ riim-an ’-water I know we’ve got nothin’ as 
youVe used t’ eat and drink , but such as I hev, sir, I shall be 
proud to give you ’ 

‘ Thank you, Dorcas , I can’t eat or drink anything I m not 
hungry or tired Let us talk about Tina Has she spoken 
at all 1 ’ 

‘Niver since the fust words. “Dear Dorkis,” says she, “tek 
me in ’’ , an’ then »vent off into a faint, an’ not a woid has she 
spoken since. I get her t’ eat little bits an’ sups o’ things, but 
she teks no notice o’ nothin’. I’ve took up Bessie wi’ me now 
an’ then’ — ^liere Doicas lifted to her laj) a euily-lieaded little giil 
of three, who lyas twisting a coiner of hei mothers ajuoii, and 
opening round eyes at the gentleman--* ft dks ’ll tek notice o’ 
clnldien sometimes when they won’t o’ nothin’ else An' we 
gethered the autumn crocuses out o’ th’ oichaid, and Bessie caiii(‘d 
,’em up in her hand, an’ put ’em on the bi‘d I kiiowed ho^ fond 
Miss Tina was o’ flowois an’ tliem things, when she was a little 
un. But she looked at Bessie an’ the floweis just the same as if 
she didn’t see ’em It cuts me to th’ heart to look at them eyes 
o’ hers , I think they’re bigger nor ivei, an’ they look like my 
pool baby’s as died, when it got so thin - oli dear, its little hands 
you couhi see thro’ ’em But I’ve gieat hopes if she was to sec* yon, 
bir, as come from the Manor, it might bung back her mind, like ’ 

Maynard had that hope too, but he felt cold mists of fear 
gathering round him aftci the few bright warn hours of joyful 
coufideuce which had passed since he first heard that Oatenna 
was alive The thought would uigc itself upon him that her 
mind and body might never recovei the strain that liad lieim put 
upon them — that her delicate tliiead of life had already hearly 
spun itself out 

* Go now, Dorcas, and see how she is, but don’t say anything 
about my being here Perhaps it would be bettei for me to wait 
till daylight before I sec her, and yet it would be veiy hard to 
pass another night m this way ’ 

Dorcas set down little Bessie, and went away The three 
other children, including young Daniel m his smock-frock, were 
standing opposite to Mr. Gil&, watching him still more shyly 
now they were without their mother’s countenance. He drew 
httle Bessie towards him, and set her on his knee She shook 
her yellow curls out of her eyes, and looked up at him os she 
said — 

* Zoo tome to tee zc yady 1 Zoo mek her peak ? What zoo 
do to her? Ties her?’ 
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‘ Do you like to be kiHMNl, Bessie ? * 

‘Det/ said Bessie, iininediately diiekiuf? down her liead \ery 
low, in ippistanee to the expected ii joinder 

‘We’ve not two pujis,' said young Danii'l, cniboldencHl by 
obseiving the gentleman’s amenities towaids Bessie ‘Shall I 
show ’em yci ? One's got white spots ’ 

‘ Yes, let me see them ' 

Darnel ran out, and pr('«»ently iea]>i)eaied with two blind 
puppies, eag(‘ily tbllowed by tlie mother, affectionate though 
mongrel, and an exciting scene was beginning ^heii Doicas 
retuined and said — 

‘Theie’s nner any difference in her haidly I think \ou 
needn’t wait, sii She lies veiy still, as she al’ys does I’ve jmt 
two candh‘s i’ the loom, so as she may sec* you w«‘ll You’ll 
please t’ excuse the room, sii, an’ the eap as she has on , it’s one 
o' mine.’ 

Mi Oilfil nodded silently, and lose to follow her upstairs 
They turned in at the first door, their footsteps making little 
noise on the plaster floor The red-<*hockei ed linen curtaiiiR weie 
diawn at the head of the bed, «ind Dorcas had placed the candles 
on this side of the loom, so that the light might not tall 
opinessii (*ly on (Jatenua’s eyes When she had opened the door, 
DoiCtis \>hispered, ‘I’d better leave you, sir, I think?’ 

lilr Gilfil motioned assent, and advanced beyond the curtain 
Catciina lay with hei eyes turned the other way, and seenuHl 
unconscious that any one had enteied Her eyes, as Dorcas had 
said, looked laiger than evei, perhaps because lu*i face was thinnei 
and jialei, and her han epute gathered away undcT one of Dorcas’s 
thick caps The small hands, too, that lay listlessly on the out- 
side ot the bed-dothes weie tliinnei than ever She looked 
younger than she leally was, and any one seeing tin* tniy face and 
hands for the first tune might have thought they belonged to a 
little girl ot twelve, who was being taken away from coming 
instead of past soiiom 

When Mr Gilfil advanced and stood opjiosite to her, the light 
fell full upon his face A slight startled expiession came over 
Cateniui’s eyes , she looked at him earnestly fbr a few moments, 
then lifted up hci hand as if to beckon him to stoop down towards 
hei, and whispeied ‘ Maynard ^ ’ 

He seated himself on the be<l, and stooped down towaids her. 
She whisiiered again — 

‘ Maynard, did you see the dagger ? ’ 

He tbllowed his first impulse in answering her, and it was a 
wise one 
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‘Yes,’ he whispored, ‘I found it in your pocket, and jnit it 
bu(‘k a^in in the < ahinet ' 

He took hci hand in hia and hold it p:ontly, awaitin" what she 
would say next Ills hc*art swelled so with thankfulness that she 
had UM’otpused him, he could hardly repiess a sob Clrddually 
her eyes became softei and loss mt(‘nse in their gaze The .tears 
weie slowly gatheung, and presently some huge hot diops lolled 
down her (‘lieuk Then the floodgates weie o])pned, and the 
heait easing stream gushed foith , dee]) sobs came, and for 
neaily an hour she lay without sjieakiiig, while the heavy uy 
piessiire that withheld her misery fioni utterance w'as thus 
melting away IIow piecious thcbO tears 'were to Miiynaid, who 
day aftei <lay had been shuddering at tin* (*ontimially lecurrmg 
image of Tina with the diy scoichmg staie ot insanity ' 

liy degiees the sobs subsided, she began to breathe calmly, and 
lay quiet with her eyes shut Patiently Maynaid sat, not lieeding 
'the flight of the hoins, not heeebug the old clock that ticked 
loudly on the landing Hut when it was nearly ten, lloicas, 
im])atiently anxious to know the lesult of Mr (lilfilV ajipeannce, 
could not help stepping in on ti|)-toe Without moving, lie 
whispered in her oar to siipjily him with (*andles, see that the 
cow-lsiy lunl shaken dowui his maie, and go to ImmI - In* ivouhl 
watch w’ltli Catenna — a great (‘hange had come over her 

Befoie long, Tinas lijis began to move ‘Maynaid,' she 
whispered again. Fie leaned towards hei, .iml she WTnt on 

‘ You know how wicked I am, then ’ Yt)u know wliat I meant 
to do with the daggei ? ' 

‘ Did you mean to kill yourself, Tina ? ' 

She shook her heail slowdy, and then was silent for a long 
while At last, looking at him with solemn eyes, she whispcied, 
* To kill h%m ' 

‘ Tina, my loved on^, you W'ould novel have done it God saw 
youi wdiolo heart , He knows you would nevei harm a living 
thing He watcln^s over His children, and w ill not let them <lo 
things they would pray with their whole hearts not to do It 
was the angry thought of a moment, and He forgives you ' 

She sank into silence again till it was nearly midnight The 
weary enfeebled spiiit seemed to be making its slow way with 
difliculty through the wundmgs of thought , and when she began 
to whisper again, it was in ie])ly to Maynaid's w'oids. 

‘But I had had such wicked feelings foi a long while I was 
so angiy, and I hated Miss Assher so, and I didn't care what 
came to anybody, because I was so miserable myself I was full 
of bad passions, No one else was ever so wicked.' 
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‘Yes, Tiiiu, DiJiny sire just :ih wuked I often bavc veiy 
wieked feelnii^h, and am tempted to do wiont’ tbiii;?.'' , Imt tlien 
my body isbtioni?ei than yoiiis, and 1 can bide my teelini^s and 
lesist them bettci Tlie> do not niastei me You liave seen 
tlie little 1)11 dh when they are \eiy >onnir anti jubt bei^m to tly, 
how all tlitar featlieis aie ndHed wlien tliey are fii»»btened oi 
ani^ry , tluy liavt* no po^er ovei tbemselvt's left, and niiirbt f.ill 
into a pit tiom meie frii^lit You \\ere like one ot those little 
buds Youi horiow anti hutfeiing bail taken such boM of you, 
you baldly knew what you did * 

He would imt s])e«ik long, lest be sboiild tire her, and oppress 
her with too many thoughts Long ji.iuses seemed needliil tor 
hei befoie she could concentrate Iiei. feelings in shoit voids 

‘ lint when T meant to do it,’ was the next thing slie wdiisjiered, 
‘ it w'as as bad as it I hail done it ’ 

‘No, my Tina,’ answeitMl Maynanl slowdy, waiting a little 
between each s(*ntciice , ‘we mean to do wicked things that we 
nevei eoiilil do ]iist as w'o mean to do g(»oil oi clevei things th.it 
we Ile^e^ conid do Oiii thonsrlits aie otten wuise than we aic, 
just as they aie often bettei than we aic Ami (lod sees ns as 
w^' aic altogethei, not in sepaiate leclings oi ai lions, as oin fellow- 
men see us We aie always doing eaeli otliei injustice, and 
thinking hettei oi woise of eath othei than we tleseive, beeauso 
we only lu’ai and see sepaiate words and actions We don't see 
each othei s wdiolc natuie Hut (Jod sees that you eould not 
have committed that ciimc ^ 

C.iteiin.*i shook hei head slowdy, and W’as silent Aftei a 
while - 

‘ I don’t kiiow^,’ she said , ‘ I seemed to see him coming tovrards 
me, just as he would leally b.ne looked, and I meant— 1 meant 
to ilo it ' 

‘ JJut w’hcii yon saw him - tell me how it was, Tina?’ 

‘ 1 saw him lying on the giound and thought he was ill I 
don’t know how' it was then , I forgot everything 1 knelt dowrn 
and s])okc to him, and — and lie took no notiee of me, and Ins 
eyes weie fixed, and I liegan to think he was dead ’ 

‘And you have never telt angry since V 
‘ Oh no, no , it is I who have been more wicked than any one , 
It IS I who have heiui wrong all throiigb.’ 

‘No, Tina , the fault has not all been yours ; was wrong , 
he gave yon ])iovo(atioii And wrong makes wrong. When 
people use us ill, we can baldly help having ill feeling tow.ards 
tliem. But that second w'long is more excusable I am more 
sinful than you, Tina , I have often bad very bail feelings towards 
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Ca])tuiii Wybiow , and if he had piovoked me as lie did yon, I 
should peihaps have done soniothmii: more wicked ’ 

‘ Oil, it was not so wronff in him , he didn^t know how ho 
huifc me How was it likely he could love me as I loved him ^ 
And how could he many a poor little thing like me 

Mayiiard iiiiide no reply to this, and tlierc was again silence, 
’ till Tina said — 

‘ Then I was so deceitful , they didn't know how wieked T 
was. Padiomello didn’t know, liis good little monkey he used 
to call me , and if he had known, oh how muighty he would have 
thought me ' ’ 

‘ My Tin.i, we have all our sceret sms , and if we knew’ our- 
selves, w’e sh<»uld not judge each othei harshly Sii Ohristoidier 
himself has felt, since this trouble came upon him, that he has 
been too severe and obstinate ’ 

In this way- -in these biokcn confessions and answeiing W’oids 
of comfoit -the hours w'ore on, from the deep black night to the 
chill eaily twilight, and fiom eaily twilight to the fust yellow 
stieak of uiurnnig paiting the purple cloud Mi (lilfil felt as if 
in the long hoiiis of that night the bond that united liis love for 
(‘ver and alone to Oatenna had aeipiiied fresh strength and 
sanctity It is so with the human relations that rest on the 
deep emotional sympathy of aflectiuu eveiy new day ami night 
of joy 01 Horiow is a new ground, a new consecration, lor the love 
that IS nourished by mcinories as well as hopes- the lo\e to which 
perpetual reiietition is not a w’eaimess but a want, and to whicli 
a separated joy is the beginning of pain 

Th(* cocks began to crow , tlie gate swung , there W’as a tiamp 
of footsteps 111 the yard, and Mi Gilfil heaid Dorcas stining 
These sounds sei'ined to affect (Jatenna, for she lookeil anxiously 
at him and said, ‘ Maynnnl, are you going away ? ' 

‘No, I shall stay here at Calhim until you are better, and then 
you will go away too ’ 

‘Never to the Manor again, oh no’ I shall live poorly, and 
get my owm bread ’ 

‘Well, deaiest, you shall do what you would like best. But 
I wish you could go to sleep now Try to lost quietly, and by 
and by you will pel haps sit up a little God has k(‘pt you in life 
in spite of all this sorrow ; it will be sinful not to try and make 
the best of His gift Dear Tina, you try , — and little Bessie 

brought you some crocuses once, you didn’t notice the pool little 
thing , but you will notice her when she comes again, will you 
not?’ 

‘ I will try,’ whispered Tina humbly, and then closed her eyes. 
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By the time the sun wiih ubove the honzun, Brattcrin" the 
clouds, and sinning with pleasant morning warmth thiougli tlie 
little leaded window, Oatenna was asloei) Maynard gently loosed 
the tiny hand, cheered Dorcas with the good news, and inadi* liis 
way to the village inn, witli a thanktul heart tliat Tina had licen 
BO far lierself again Evidently flie sight of him had blended 
naturally with the inemones in wdinh her mind was absorbed, 
and she had been led on to an imbiirthemng of lieiself that might 
be the beginning of a coni]»lete lestoratiun But her body was 
so enfeebled — her soul so bruisfsl— that the utmost tenderness 
and care would be iieccsflaiy The next thing t(» be done was to 
send tidings to Sir (Christopher and Lady Cheverel , then to tv rite 
and summon his sistei, under \1h03c caie he had detei mined to 
place Cateiina. The Hanoi, even if she had been wishing to 
return thithei, would, he knew, be the most iindesiialile home 
for her at present every scene, eveiy (ibjeet theie, was .issociated 
with still unalhiyed anguish It she v\ere ilomestieated foi a 
time with his mild gentle sister, v^ho had a jioaeetul liome and a 
prattling little bov, Tina might attach herself anew to life, and 
recover, partly at least, the shock that ha<l been given to lier 
constitution When he had wiittcu his letters and taken a hasty 
breakfast, he was soon in his saddle again, on his way to Slojipeter, 
where ho would post them, and seek out a mi^dieal man. to 
whom he might eonfide the moral causes of Gateiina’s enfeebled 
condition 



CHAPTER XX 

In less than ii Avc'ek fioin that time, (\iteiinci was jieihiiadnl to 
travel m a v'omfoi table ejiriia^e, under the eaie ot JMi (hltil and 
his hitter, Mis Heion, wdnise soft blue e\es and mild luanmis 
were A'eiv sootliiin; to the jiuoi hiiiised ihild — the inoie so as they 
had .in an ot sisterly e(iii.ility wlinh was quite new to Iiei 
' Uinlei Lady Chevi'iels uiitajessiii;? authotitati\e i^otidwill Tina 
had always letained a eertain eoiistiaint and awe and then* was 
a sweetness behne unknown in having a >oung and geiitk woman, 
like an elder sister, bending uvei hei uiiessingly, and sjieaking in 
low loving tones 

Maynard was almost angiy with himself for feeling happy 
while Tina’s mind and body weie still tiembling on the veige of 
IT recoverable decline , but thi‘ new delight ot acting as her 
guardian angel, of being with lioi (‘veiy houi ot the day, of 
devising eveiythiiig toi hei (omtoit, ot wateluiig for a ray of 
returning interest in her eyes, was tw) ahsoihing to leave loom 
foi alarm oi i egret 

On the thud day the carnage diove up to the dooi of Fovholm 
Parsonage, wdieic the Rev Aithur Heion presented himselt on the 
door-step, cagei to greet his letuiiiiiig Luev, anil holding by the 
hand a broad-chested t.iwny haired hov ot hve, wlio w’as smaeking 
a miniature liunting-wdiip with great Mgoui 

Xowheie was theio a lawn moie smoolh-shavon, walks better 
sw^ept, or a poreh more piettily ftstooned with cieeiiers, than at 
Foxholin Parsonage, standing snugly alielteicd hv hee<‘hes and 
chcstmits lialfw^ay dowm the jnetty gieen hill which w'as sur- 
inounted by the church, and ovei looking a village that straggled 
at its case among pastures and meadows, siiiiounded by wild 
hedge! ows and broad shadowing tiees, as yet uiithreatened by 
iinpioved methods of lanuing 

Bnghtly the fire shone in the great parlour, and brightly m 
the little pmk beilrooiii, wliiih was to he Caterma’s, because it 
looked away from the churchyard, and on to a farm homestead, 
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with its little cluster of beehive iickh, nnd ])laeid pioiips t)f c‘owh, 
and cheerful matin sounds of healthy lalxmr Mrs Heron, with 
tlie instinct of a delicate, iiupiessible wuinau, had wiitten to liei 
husband to have this room piepared foi (^ateima Oontc'iited 
speckled hens, iiidustriously scratching? foi the larely-found corn, 
may somc^times do more for a sic*k heart than a j?iovc of ni{?htin- 
galc'ss , thcjie is something iiresistibly calming in the unsentimental 
choeiiiiess of top knotted jiullcds, unpetted sheeji-dogB, and patienl 
cait-horscs enjoying a clunk of muddy watei 

In such a home as this parsonage, a nest of comfoit, without 
any of the fatatc'liness that would cany a suggc^stion of Clie\eiel 
M.inoi, Ml. (iilfil was not unreasonable in hoping that rateiina 
might gracliiiilh shake oil the haunting Msioii of the ]mst, and 
letovei fiom the langoiii and feebleness whic'h wcie the physical 
sign of that visions blighting piesciic*e 'Plie next thing to be 
done* T\as to airange an exchange of duties with Mi Hei oil’s 
euiate, that Ma>]iaid might be constantly near CUteiiiia, and 
i\atc*h ovei heu pi ogress She seemed to like him to be with bei, 
to look unc'asily foi bis letuin , <incl though she seldom s]M>ke to 
him, she w^*ls most c onteuted w'hcm he sat by her, and held lier 
tiny h.iiid in Ins laigo prcjtectiiig ginsp Jlut Oswald, aims O/zy, 
the bioacl-cliestc*d lioy, waapeih.ips hei most beneficial comiianion 
With something of his unc Ic’s peison, he had iiiheiited also hi-s 
iinck’s eaily taste foi a domestit menageiie/and was \c*iy iin- 
peiativc ill dcuinnidnig Tina’s sympathy in the weltaic oi liis 
guinea-pigs, scpiiiicils, and cloimic‘c With him she seemed now 
and theui to have glc.ims of hei dnlclhood c’omiiig athwait tlic‘ Jc\Mclcn 
clouds, and many hours ot wintci went by tbc‘ moie easily tor 
being s])cut m 0 /zy’s iiursc^iy 

Mis HcMoii was not musical, and had no mstiument , but one 
of Mr (jiilhl’s cares was to pioiaiie a bai])sic*hc)rcl, and have it 
placc'd 111 the diawmg-rooin, always ojieii, in the liojie time soim» 
(Liy the spiiit of music would be reaw <ikcnc*cl lu (latcnna, and sbej 
would be attracted towaicU the mstiument Rut the wmtei was 
almost gone by, and lie had waited m vain 7 'he utmost iinpiovt*- 
ment m Tina liad not gone beyond jmssivencss and accpiiescence 
a cpiiet grateful smile, eompliaiice with Oswald's whims, and an 
increasing consciousness of wdiat was being said and clone around 
her Sometimes she W'oiild take uj) a bit of woman’s W'otk, but 
she seemed too languid to pei severe in it , her fingers soon diopped, 
and she relapsed into motionless revene 

At last — it w^as one of those bright days in the end of Febniary, 
when the sun is shining with a jnoinise of ajiproaching spring. 
Maynaid had been walking with her and Oswald lound the garden 
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to look at the snowdiops, ami she was rentintj on the sofa after 
the walk Ozzy, roamiiij? about the room in quest of a forbidden 
pleasure, eame to the hai])Mchord, and stiuek the handle of his 
whip on a deep luss note 

The vibration lushed thiough Catenna like a,n electric shock 
it seemed as if at that instant a now soul were entciinfr into her, 
and filling hei with a deeiiei, nioie significant life She looked 
round, rose fiorn the sofa, and walked to the harpsichord In a 
moment her fingers weie wandering with then old sweet method 
among tho keys, and her soul was floating in its line familiar 
element of delicious sound, as the water-plant that lies withered 
and shrunken on the giound i‘\i>andb into freedom and beauty 
when once more bathed in its natn e flood 

Maynard thanked (lod An active jiower was reawakeneil, and 
must make a new epoch in (Utenna’s reeoveiy 

Presently theT< weic low liquid notes blending themselves with 
*thc hauler tones of the instiument, and gradually the puie vone 
swelled into piedomiiiance Little Ozzy stood in the middle of 
the room, with his mouth o]>cn ami his legs very wide apart, 
sti lick with something like awe at this new power in ‘Tin-Tin,’ 
as he called her, whom he had been nccustometl to think of as a 
plq-yfellow not at all clevoi, and veiy nun h in need of his instiuetion 
on many subjects A genic soamig with biond wings out of bis 
milk-;iug would not have Ikmui more astonishing 

Catenna was singing the very air fioiii the Or1eo which we 
henid hei singing so many mouths ago at the beginning ot hci 
soirows. It was Clie Sii Ohnstophei’s favouiite, and its 

notes seemed to carry on their wings all the tenderest niomones 
of her life, when Clievcrel Manor w'as still an untroubled home 
The long happy days of childhood aud girlhooil recovered all their 
iighiful predomiiiaiice ovei the sliort interval of sin and soiiow 
She paused, and burst into teais - the first tears she liad shed 
since she had been at Foxholm Mayiiaid c(»uld not help huirying 
towards her, putting his arm lound hci, and leaning down to kiss 
her hair. She nestled to him, and put up her little mouth to be 
kisseil 

The delicate-teiid rilled plant must have something to cling to. 
The soul that was born anew to music was born anew to love 





CHAPTER XXI 


On the 30th of May 1790, a \eiy pietty sight wns seen by the 
villageis asseiiiblod near the clooi of (''huK'h Tlie sun 

was bnglit upon the dewj’^ giass^ the air was alive with the 
niiiimur of liees and the tiiltiiig ut buds, the laishy blossumiiig 
thestiiuts and the toaniv flowering hcdgeroWvS hceined to be ciow<liDg 
louiid to leal II wh} the <hiii(*h-bells weie ringing so meiiily, as 
Maynard Gilhl, Ins face blight \\ith hajipiness, .diced out of the 
old Gothic doo^\^ay with Tina on his aim. The little laie was 
still pale, and theie was a subdued melancholy in it, as of one who 
sups with iiieiids foi the last time, and has his eai o]>en foi the 
signal that will call him away But the tiny hand lested wuth 
the piessuie of contented affection on Maynaid’s aim, diid the dark 
eyes met his downw’^aid glame w'lth timid answeiing love 

There was no tram of bridi^smaids , only pretty JMrs Heron 
leaning on the arm of a daik-haired young man hitherto unknown 
in FoKhuIin, and holding by the othoi hand little Ozzy, who 
exulted less in his new velvet cap and tunic, than m the notion 
that he was bridesman to Tm-Tiii 

Last of all came a coujde whom the villagers eyed yet moie 
eagerly than the bride and brniegroora a line old gentleman, 
who looked luund with keen glances that cowed the coiisc^ious 
Bcapegiaces among them, and a stately lady m blue-and- white silk 
robes, who must surely lie like Queen Charlotte 

‘ Well, that theer’s whut I call a pictur,' said old ‘ Mester ’ 
Ford, a true Staflbidshne patriarch, who leaned on a stick and 
held his head very much on one bide, with the air of a man who 
had little hope of the present generation, but would at all events 
give it the benefit of his criticism ‘ Th’ yoong men noo-a deys, 
the’re poor squashy things — the’ looke well anoof^ but the’ woon't 
wear, the’ woon’t wear. Thcei s ne’er un ’ll carry his ’ears like 
that Sir Cns’fer Chuvrell ’ 

‘ ’Ull bet ye two pots,’ said another of the seniors, ‘ a& that 
yoongster a- walkin’ wi’ th' parson’s wife ’ll be Sii Cns’fer’s son — 
he favours him.’ 
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‘Nay, yafi'll })t*t that as bi*; a fiiJc as yersen , hae’s iioo 
son at all As J oondeibtan', hac’s the nevey as is t’ heir th’ 
esteate The coorhmaii us puts ooj) at th’ White Hoss tellt me 
us tlieer wai anothei nevey, a deal finer chap t’ loeke at iioi this 
1111, ab died in a fit, all on a sooddeii, an’ soo this lieic yoong un's 
got ui>o’ th’ jicreh istid.’ 

At the ehiiich gate Mr Tlates was standing in a new suit, 
leady to speak words of good omen as the biide and bndegiooin 
appioacbed He had (ome fdl the way tioni Chevercl Manor on 
pui])os(‘ to see Miss Tina liappy ome nune, and wcaild have been in a 
state of uniiiixed joy but for the mteiioniy of the wedding nos(*gays 
to what he could have fuinished fioin the gaiden at the Manor 
‘(Jod Aiuaighty bless ye liotli, an’ send ye long laife an’ 
happiiiesH,’ weie the gooil gardenei’s lathei tremuloub woids 
‘Thank you, miole Hates, alwMvs lememhei Tina,’ baid the 
sweet low voice, which fell on Mi Bates’b eai tor the last time 
The wedding journey was to be a ciicuitoiib route to Sht*pper- 
ton, whore Mt (Jilhl had been for seveial mouths inducted as 
Mcar This small living liad been given him through the intciest 
of an old friend who had some (hum on the giatituile of tlie 
Oldiiiiioit family , and it was a bati&tm tioii liotli to Maynard and 
Sii Ohnstophei that a homo to whi(*h he might take Caterina 
had thus leadily piosented itself at a distance from Che\erel 
Manor F(Ji it ha<l nevi'r jot l>eeu thought bafe that she should 
levisit the scpik* of lier sutienngs, lier health con tin 11111 ? too 
delicate to encourage tho bhghtest usk of painful excitement 
111 a yeai or two, jierhaps, liy the time old Mi Criehlcy, the 
lector of Cunibermooi, should have left a woild of gout, and 
wlien datenna would veiv likely he a ha])]>y mothei, Maynard 
might safely take np his abode at Ciimbeiinoor, and Tina would 
teel nothing hut < on tent at seeing a new ‘little Mack ey(‘d 
monkey’ lunnmg uj) and down the galleiy and gaidens of tho 
Maiioi A motliei *lroads no mcmoiies — those shadows have all 
melted aw'ay 111 the dawn of liahy’s smile 

In these hopes, and in the enjoyment of Tina’s nestling affec- 
tion, Mi (jrilfil tasted a few inoiitlis of piufect happiness She 
had ( ome to lean entirely on liis love, and to find life sweet for 
his sake. II ei continual languor and want of active inteiest was 
a uatuial cousetpieuce of bwbly feebleness, and the luosjieet of 
her becoming a mother was a new giound lor hoping the best 
Hut the delicate plant had been too deejily biuised, and in the 
struggle to put forth u blossom it died 

Tina died, and Maynaid (lillil’s love went with hei into deep 
silence for evermore. 



EPILOGTTK 

This wab Mr OilfiVs l()\o-ht(iiy, A\}ij(h lay f.n luck lioiii tlic 
time when he s.it, worn and tjicy, by lii!* lonely tiicsidi* m 
iShe])])eiton Vicarage IJich hiowii looks, jussionatc love, and 
deep etiily sorrow, stian^ely difterent as they so«*ni from the 
sranty white haiis, the ajuihetic (ontent, and the nm*xpi‘ctanl 
quiescence of old nfrv, aie but part of the same lifeV jouiniy , an 
the biiirht Italian plains, \\itii the swec't Athlto of thni beckon- 
iiu? inaidcns, aie pait of the Stinie day’s tra\el that biinirs us to 
the other side of the inoiintain, bet\^een tin* soluble locky walls 
and (iiuon^ the ^ittuial vones ot the Valais 

To those who w<*ie tamihai only wnth the ^cy haired Vicai, 
joiyijfini' leisiiiely aloni; on his old dieslnut eob, it WMnild j>eiliaps 
have been haul to belie\e that he had ev(‘rbeen the Mayiiaid 
(irilfil who, with a heait full ot jiassion and t(‘iidei ness, had urged 
Ins black Kitty to lici sw^iftest gallo]> on llie way to (\illaiii, oi 
that the old gentleman ot caustie tongue, and biuohe tastes, arid 
K])anng habits, had know'll all the dee]) seeiets of devot(*d love, 
had stinggleil thiougli its days and nights ot anguish, and 
trend )led undei its unspeakable joys And indeiMl the Mi (lilhl 
of tliuhe late IShejiiiciton days bad uioie ot tin* knots and luggeil- 
iiess of pool human nature th.in there lay any clear hint ot in the 
o])eii-eye(l loving Ma>naid But it is writh men as with tiees 
if you lop off then finest bianelies, into wlneh they wVie ])ourmg 
their young hfe-jun e, the w'uuuds w'lll be healeil over wnth some 
rough boss, some odd oxrreseeiiee , and what might have been a 
gland tiee expanding into libeial shade is but a wliimsu'al 
misshapen trunk Many an nutating fault, many an unlovely 
oddity, has come of a haul soiiow, wdinh has cnished and maimcMl 
the natiiie ]ust w'heii it was expanding into plenteous beauty , 
and the tnvial erring life, wdneh we visit with our harsh blame, 
may be Imt as the unstearly motion of a man whose best limb is 
wither(‘d 

And so the dear old Yicai, though he luul sometlnng of the 
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knotted whimsical character of the poor lopped oak, had yet been 
sketched out by natuie as a noble tree. The heart of him 
sound, the grain w.is of the finest , and in the grey -haired man 
who filled his pocket with Biigai-jduuis toi the little child] en, 
whose most biting words weie iliiected against the evil doing of 
the ncli man, and who, with all his social pipes and slipshod talk, 
never sank beloM the highest level of his panshioneis’ respect, there 
was the main trunk of the same biave, faithful, tender nature, 
that had poiiicd out the finest, freshest toices of its life-cunent 
in a first and only love — the love of Tina 
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OUAPTER r 

* No •’said lawyer T)eiii]Ktoi, m a liaul, laspiiiEf, oiatoiieal toia*, 
atc.iiiist ihionu huskniewH, ‘«ih lon^ as in> Makei i'lantH 
mt* jxrnei of \(iuv and jiowei of iiitclleit, 1 will take eveiy leijal 
nieaiiK to lesibt the nitiodiution of deiuoialisnii;, inothodista al 
doetmie into this palish , I will not siipinel\ siitlei an insult to 
be mfli(‘ted on oiii veneiable fiastui, who has sound 

iiistiuetion toi h.ilt a. (vntiiry ' 

Ir was \ei> wann e\eiywheie that eveninpr, but espeeially in 
the b.ii of the Red Lion at Milliy, wdieie Mi Leinpstei w.is 
seated iniMiif? liis thud ^lass of biandy and watei 11»‘ was a tall 
and lathcT massive in«in, and the tiont halt of his lai^^e suifaee 
was so well di edited with snuff, that the eat, harvimr iiiad\t‘itently 
coim* iieai him, had been seize^l wuth u se\eie fat ot sneezinj^ — au 
aeeideiit wdiieh, beimj (luelly misiiiiderst(»od, had *'aiisc*d hei lo be 
diivcn eontumeliously iioin tho bar Mi Lempstd habitually 
held his ( hin tiuked in, and his head huii^iu^ ioiwaid, wei^bt'd 
dow'n, ]»eihaps, ]>y a piejioinlei.iiit oeeijiut and a bulj^Tj«; foio- 
hcad, betwreeii wdiieh his elosely oli}»ped eoional surfaee la> like a 
Hat and new -mown tableland The only otlu'i observable teatuies 
were pully eheeks and a piotiudiiif; yet lipless mouth Of his 
nose I can only say that it was siiulfy and as Mr DempstiT was 
never caui^ht iii the aet of looking at anything in jiaitieulai, it 
would have been dillieult to swear to the eoloui of his eyes 

‘ Well ' I’ll not stiLk at giving «/</self trouble to jiut dvjwn such 
hyjioeijtieiil cant,’ said Mr Tomlinson, the neh millei ‘I know' 
well enough w'hat your Sunday OAening leetuies lire good for— toi 
weueheb to meet their sw^eethearts, and hiew' niisehief There’s 
work enough w’lth the servant-maids as it is - such as 1 nevoi 
heard the like of m niy mother’s time, ami it's all along o' youi 
school ing and new-fangled plans Give me a servant as can 
naythei lead nor write, I say, ami doosii t know the year o' the 
Lord as she w'as bom in I should like to know what good those 
Sunday schools have done, now. AVliy, the boys used to go a 
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bird's-nestinp: of a Sunday raornin/? , and a capital thing too — ask 
any farmer , and \ery pietty it was to sec the stiings o' heggs 
hanging up in i»oor people s houses You'll not see em nowhere now ' 

‘ Pooh I ' said Mr Luke Byles, who piqued himself on his 
reading, and was in tlie habit of asking casual acquaintances if 
they knew anything of Hobbes ^ ‘ it is ughT enough that the lower 
ordeis should be instructed But this sectarianism within the 
Church ought to be juit down In point of fact, these Evangelicals 
are not Chuichmeu at all , they’re no better than Presbyterians ' 

* Presbytinians? what are they?' inquiied Mi Tomlinson, who 
often said his father had given him ^ no eddication, and he didn’t 
care wlio knowed ifc , he could buy up most o' th' eddicated men 
he’d ever come across ' 

‘The Presbyterians,’ said Mr Dempstei, in rather a loudei tone 
than befoie, holding that cveiy appeal for information must 
naturally be addressed to him, * are a sect founded in the i eign of 
Charles I , by a man named John Presbytei, who hatched all the 
brood of Dissenting vei min that crawl about in duty alleys, and 
circumvent the loid of the manor in ordei to get a few yards of 
ground for then pigeon-house conventicles ' 

‘No, no, Dempster,' said Mr Luke Byles, ‘you're out there 
Presbyterianism is denved lioin the w^ord presbyter, meaning an 
elder ' 

‘ Don't contracbet we, sii ^ ' stormed Dempster ‘ I say the 
word presbytcrian is derived from John Presbyter, a rai.-.uiable 
fanatic who wore a suit of leather, and went about from towui to 
village, and from village to hamh't, inoculating the vulgar with 
th(‘ asinine vims of Dissent ' 

‘ Come, Byles, that seems a deal more likely,' said Mi Tomlin- 
son, in a conciliatoiy tone, apparently of opinion that historv was 
a process of ingenious guessing 

‘ It's not a question of likelihood , it's a known fact I could 
fetch you my Encyciopjedia, and show it you this moment ' 

‘ I don't caie a straw, sir, either for you or your Encyclopaedia,' 
said Mr Demjister , ‘ a farrago of false information of which you 
picked up an iinpcifect (!opy m a cargo of waste paper. Will you 
tell wc, bir, that T don't known the origin of Presbytenanism ? 
I, sir, a man known through the county, intrusted with the 
affairs of half a score panshes , while you, sir, are ignoied by the 
very fleas that infest the miserable alley in which you were bred.' 

A loud and general laugh, with ‘You'd better let him alone, 
Byles'; ‘Youll not get the better of Dempster in a hurry,' 
dmwned the retort of the too well-informed Mr. Byles, who, white 
with rage, rose and walked out of the bar 
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‘A meddlesome, iipstait, JiKobiniral fellow, gentlemen,’ 
continued Mi Dempster ‘I was dotei mined to bend of him 
Wliat does he mean by thiusting himself into our corai)any'* A 
man with about as much puuciple as he has propel ty, \ihich, to 
my knowledge, is eoiisideiably less than none An insolvent 
atheist, gentieinen A deistical pratei, tit to sit m the chimney- 
corner of a pot-house, and make blasiihemous comments on tlie 
one greasy newspaper fingered by beei -swilling tinkers 1 will not 
sutici in my company a man i^ho s]>eak 8 lightly of religion The 
Bignatuio oi a fellow like Byles would be a blot on our piotest ’ 
‘Aim! how do you get (»n -^vith youi signatures?' said Mi 
Pilgiirn, the doctor, who had ineseuted his laige lop-booted person 
within the bar w^hih* Mr Dem]>stei was si)e.iking Mr Pilgimi 
had just ret 111 lied from one ot his long day’s louiids among the 
faimhouscs, in the course ot wdiich he had sat down to two heaity 
meals th,it might have bi*en mistaken tor ihnners it he liJid not 
declared tlicm to be ‘snaps ’ , and as each snaj) had been followed 
by a tew glasses of ‘ mixture,' containing a less liberal proportion 
of water than the articles ho himself labelled with that liroadly 
generic name, he w’as m that condition wdiK li his groom iiidicut(‘d 
with poetic ambiguity by saying that ‘master had been in the 
Hunshim* ' Under these cii cumstanees, aftei a haid day, in which 
he had leally had no legiilar meal, it seemed a natural lelaxation 
to step into the bar of the Bed Lion, wdieie as it was Saturday 
evening, he should be suie to find Demi»stei, and hear the latest 
news about the protest against the evening Icctui e 

‘ Have you hooked Ben Landor yet ? ' he continued, as he took 
two chans, one for his body, and the other foi Ins right leg 

‘No,' said Mr Budd, the churchwarden, shaking his head, 
‘ Ben Landor has a way ot keejnng himself ncutial m everything, 
and In* iloesn’t like to oppose his father Old Landor is a legular 
Tryaiiite But we haven’t got your name yet, Pilgiim ’ 

‘Tut tut, Budd,’ said Mr Dempstei, sareastieaUy, ‘you don't 
expect Pilgiim lo sign? He’s got a dozen Tiyanite livers under 
hiB treatment. Nothing like cant and uicthodism foi producing a 
superfluity of bile ’ 

‘ Oh, I thought, as Pratt had declared himself a Tiyanite, we 
should l>c Buie to get Pilgiim on our side ' 

Mr Pilgiim 'was not a man to sit quiet under a sarcasm, 
nature having endowed him with a cunsideiable share of self- 
defensive wit Tn his most soliei moments lie had an impediment 
m his speech, and as (*opious gin-and water stimulated not the 
speech but the impediment, he had time to make his retort 
Bufliciently bitter 
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‘Why, to tell you the truth, liuild,’ he spluttered, ‘there’s a 
lepoit all over thcj to\ku that l)eb Trauiiter swears you shall tiike 
her with ym us one of the delegates, ami ihoy say tli(‘ie’h to he a 
fine *'roM'd at your dooi the morning you stait, to see the low 
Knowing your leiuleiness toi that nieinbei ot the f.iii sex, I thought 
you might find it inipussible to deny hei 1 hang ba(*k a little 
fioni signing on that aimint, as Piendeigast might not take the 
protest wtII it T)eb Tiauiiter went with you ’ 

Ml Dudd was a small, sleek-h(‘aded baelielor of five and-forty, 
w'hose seandnh ns life had long fiiniished his moie nioial neigh bonis 
w ith .111 after-dinnei joke He had no otliei striking ehaiai teiistie, 
e\(ei>t that he was a euniei of dioleiie t(‘inj>erament, so that you 
might wonder why he had betm ehosen as elei gymairs ohureh 
wniulen, if I did not tell you that he had leeently been eleited 
thioiigh Mr ])eiM])stn’s exertions, in older that his /eal against 
till* tliieati'iied evening leetuii* might be b.i(ked by the dignity of 
ofhee 

‘(Wie, eome, Pilgiiin,” said Mi Tfuiihnson, i‘oveiing Mi. 
Ihidds letie.it, ‘you know you like to v\eai the eim’s eo.it, gieeii 
o’ one side and led o’ the otli<*i You’ve been to hear Tijaii 
])ieaeh at Paildifoid (^»mmoll — know you have ' 

‘ To be sure I have , and a eapital soimon too It’s a pity you 
WTre not there It was addi essed to those “ void of uiidei stand nig 
‘ Ko no, you 11 nevei eateh me ibeie,’ letuincd Mi Tomlinson, 
not 111 the least stung , ‘he preaches without book, they sa*', just 
like a Dissenter It must be a lainbling sort ot a eonrein ’ 

‘That’s not the worst,’ said Mi Dem])stei , ‘he jireaehes 
against good w'orks , says good w^oiks are not nccess.uy to 
salvation .i seetaiian, antiiiomiau, anabaptist doctiine Tell a 
man he is not to be saved by bis works, and you open tli(» flood- 
gali*’s ot .ill immoi.ility You see it in all these ranting iiinovatois , 
they’re all bad oiks by the sly; smooth-faced, ilrawliiig, 
li) ])(«*, iitieal fellows, wdio jnetend ginger isn’t hot in then months, 
anil eiy down all mnoeont jde.xsures , their hearts .ne all the 
blacker foi tlieii siinetim onions outsides H.iven’t wc lieen w^arned 
against those who make clean the outside of the cup and the 
jdatter? There’s tins Tryan, iiow^, he goes alMiut piaying with 
old women, and singing with chanty -children , but w’hat has he 
really got his eye on all the while? A domineeiing ambitious 
Jesuit, gentlemen , all he wants is to gi»t his foot tai enough 
into the palish to step into fh ewe’s sluies w'hen the old gentleman 
dies. l)epeml upon it, whenever you see a man pretending to be 
better than his neighbours, that man has cither some cunning end 
to serve, ui his heart is rotteu with spiritual pride ’ 
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As if to i^iaiuntee himsolf a^piiust this awful sin. Mi Dempster 
seized his ^lass of brandy -and -water, and tossed oft the con ten t'* 
witli even j^reater rapidity than usual 

‘ Have you fixed on your third deJesate yet V said Mi Pilgiini, 
whose taste was foi detail i.ither than for dissertation 

‘That’s the man,' answered Dempster, pointiin^ to Mr 
Tomlinson ‘We start foi Klmstoke TJeetoiy *)n Tuesday 
morniTif? , so, if jou mean to pve us youi signatuie, ytm must 
make iij) youi mmd pretty fpiiekl^ , Pilgrim ' 

Mr. Pilgrim did not in the least mean it, so he only said. ‘ I 
shouldn’t woiidei if Tiyan turns out too many tor yon, after all 
He’s got a well-oiled tongue <»f his <‘wn, and lias jierhaiis talkeil 
over Piemleigast into a deteiininatipn to stand by him ’ 

‘Ve-iy little fear of that,’ said Deinpstei, in a eonfident tone 
‘I’ll soon bung him lound Tiyan has got his matth I've 
jilenty of lods iii iiiekle foi Ti^an ’ 

At this Tiioment Boots enteicd the bai, and j)ut a lettei into 
the lawyei's haiuls, saying, ‘Theie's Tiowei’s man just (*ome into 
tlie yaid wi’ a gig, sir, an’ he’s bi ought this heie lettei ’ 

Mr Duiipstei lead the lettei and said, ‘Tc*ll liim to turn the 
gig— I’ll lie \iith him iii a minute Heie, luu to Ciuby’saiid get 
tills snuft-hox filled — quK k * ’ 

‘Tiowei’s i^oise, I suppose, eh, Dein]>siei ? Wants yon to 
alter his will, eh said Mi i’llgiim 

‘ Business- — huaiijess — busiiiess -T don’t kmw evaetlv wdiat,’ 
answeied the eautious Dempster, using delibciately fioni his ihaii, 
thinstiiig on his low-eaow'iied hat, and walking w'lth a slow but 
not uiihleady step out ot the Iwi 

‘I never see Dciiqistei’s equal , it I did I’ll be shot,’ said Mi 
Tomlinson, looking after the hiw^jei adniiniigly ‘Why, he’s 
ill link the best pait of a bottle o’ biaiidy since beie we ve binm 
Hitting, and. I’ll bet a guiiuM, when he’s got to Tiowei s his h(*,id 
'll be as clear as mine He knows moie about law when lie’s 
drunk than all the rest on ’em when they'ie sobei ' 

‘Ay, ami other things too, Iiesides law,’ said Mi Budd ‘ Did 
you notice how he took up Byles about the l*iesb\teiiaim'i^ Bliss 
your heait, he knows everything, Deuipstei does He studied 
very haul w'heii he was a young man ’ 



CHAPTER II 

The t'onversation jiiHt ircoideil is not, f am awaro, reniaikaldy 
ifhiied or witty , but if it ha<l been, it c‘oiild baldly have taken 
plaee in Milby when Mr Deinpater llouiibbed theie, and old Mi 
Crewe, the euiaie, was yot alive 

IVEoie than a 'luailei of a eentuiy hau nbjiped by siiiee then, 
'und 111 the interval Milby has advaneed at as lajnd a pace as 
othei inaiket- towns m hei Majesty's donmnoiia By this time it 
has a handsome railway -station, where the diow'sy London 
traveller may look out by the bnlliant i^as-lisflit and see peiteetly 
Hobei jiapas and husbaiKls alighting with their leathcr-hagb aftei 
tiausaeting' then chiy’s business at the lounty towm There is a 
icsideiit reetor, who appeals to the eonseienees of his hearers with 
idl the immense advantages of a divine w^ho keeps his owm caitingi^ , 
tin* church is enlaiged by at least five hundred sittings , anil the 
giainmar-sehool, eondiietod on refoimeil pniicijiles, has its upper 
forms cioivded with the gent-eel youth ot IMilby The gentlemen 
there fall into no othei excess at dinnei -jiarties than the jieifeetly 
Wtell-bred and vutuous excess of stupidity , and though the ladies 
are still said sometimes to take too much upon themselves, they 
are never known to take too mueh in any other way The 
convorsatiou is sometimes quite liteiary, for theie is a flourishing 
book-club, and many of the yonugei ladies have cairied their 
studies so far as tc have forgotten a little German In short, 
Milby is now a refined, moral, and enlightened town, no more 
resembling the Milby of former days than the huge, long-skirted, 
drab great-coat that embarrassed the ankles of our grandfathers 
resembled the light jMiletot m which we tread jauntily through the 
mwldiest streets, or than the bottle-nosed Biitons, rejoicmg over a 
tankard m the old sign of the Two Travellers at Mill)y, resembled 
the scvcre-looking gentleman in Btra])s and Ingh collars whom a 
modern artist has represented aa sipping the imaginary port of 
that well-known conunerml house. 

But pray, reader, dismiss flom your mind all the refined and 
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faHhioiitiblc uleuH ahsoriatt'd with tint) .uivanrf^l state uf thin^rK, 
and tiaiiHjiort your iiiia|riiiatioii to a tune \vh(‘ii Alilhy had no 
{jas-lij^hts , when the mail diovt* up dusty oi beb]>atteied to the 
(looi uf the Red Lion , when old RIi Orewe, the euiale, in a 
brown Hi ulus wig, di'livi^ied in.iudible sermons on a Sunday, uiid 
on a week day niipaiteil the education of a gentleman -that ib to 
s<iy, an aiduous luaequaintuiice with Latin tliiough the medium 
of the Eton Gi.immar — to thiee piqnL in the upjiei giaminar- 
b< hool 

If you had passed tliiough Milby on the (oarh at that tune, you 
would have had no idea wTiat ]in]u)itant jieojile lived Iheie, and 
how veiy high a sense of tank was ])tevalent among tliem It 
w.is a dingy-Jookiug town, with a stiong ^inell of tanning uj> oiio 
stieet and a gieat shaking of hand-looms up anothei , and even in 
that focus of ai isto( r.icy, Fi nil’s Cl.ite, the houses w'ould not have 
seemed vi‘iy imposing to the hasty and siipeifnial glance of a 
passenger You might btill less havt suspeeti*d that the hguie in 
light fustian and large giey whiskeis, leaning against the groeei’s 
dooi-postin High Stieet, wasiiolesN a person than Mr Lownie, one 
of the most aiistociatie men m Milby, said to lni\e been * brought 
up a gentleman,’ and to have had the gay h.ibits aeeordant wutli 
that station, keeping his liarneis anil otliei exjieiisivi* animals 
lie was now quite an ehliTly Lothario, icdueed to the most 
ci'onoimial sins, the pionunent foim of his gaiety being this oi 
lounging at Ml Giuby’s dooi, eiubariassing the seivaut maids who 
eame fui grocery, and talking scandal with the lare jiasseis-by 
Still, it was generally understood that Mi Lowme btdonged to the 
highest Glide of Milby society, liis sons and daiighteis held ii]) their 
heads very high indeed , and in sjjite ot Ins condescending way of 
chatting and drinking w ith inferioi people, he would himself have 
scoriicii any closci ideiitificatioii with them It must be admitted 
that he was ot some service to the towui in this station at Mr 
Giiiby’s dooi, for he and Mi Landor’s Newfoundland dog, who 
sti etched himself and gaped on the opposite causeway, took 
something fiom the hfelosb air that belonged to the High Stieet 
on every day except Satuiday 

Certainly, m spite of three assemblies and a chanty liall in the 
wmtei, the occasional advent of a ventriloquist, or a company of 
Itinerant players, some of whom were very highly thought of m 
London, and the annual three days' fair in June, Milby might be 
considered dull by people of a hypochondriacal temperament , and 
perhaps this was one reason w^hy many of the middle-aged 
inhabitants, male and female, often found it impossible to keep 
up then spmts without a veiy abundant supply of stimulants. 

s 
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It IS tiue there were several substantial men who liad a leputation 
for ex(^eptionril soluiety, so that Milby^ habits w^ere leally not as 
bad as fiosbible , and no one is wanantc<l in aayiiifr tliat old Mr 
Crewe's flock could not have been woise without any clerf;yninn 
at all 

The well-dressed pansluoneis j^enerally weie \eiy regulai 
eliurch-^oers, and to the younii^i ladies and c'entleiuen I sun 
inclined to think that the Sunday morning senue was the most 
exciting event of the week, for few places (ould pieseiit a more 
bnlli.int show of out-door toilettes than might be seen issuing 
fioin Milby chinch at one o’clock There weie the foui tall Miss 
Pittmans, ohl lawyer Pittman’s daughteis, with cannon curls 
sill mounted by large bats, and long, drooping ostneh ieatheis of 
parrot green Theie was Miss Phipps, with a (‘iimson bonnet, 
veiy much tilteil up behind, and a cockade of stiff* feathers on the 
summit There was Miss Landoi, the belle of Milby, dad legally 
in purple and ermine, with a plume of feathers neithei drooping 
uoi erect, but maintaining a discreet medium Theie were the 
three Miss Toinliiisons, who mutated Miss Laiidor, and also woio 
ermine and feathers, but their beauty was consideied ot a eoaise 
order, and tlieir square forms were quite unsuited to the lound 
tippet whicli fell with such remarkalde giace on Miss Landor’s 
hlupmg shouldeis Looking at this plumed piocessiou of ladies, 
you would have foimed rather a high idea of Milby wcaltli , yet 
there was only one close cairiage in the place, and that w^as old 
Mr Laiidor’s, the banker, who, I think, nevei diove nioie than 
on& horse These sumptuously attired ladies flashed p.ist the 
vulgar eye m one horse chaises, by no means of a supenoi build 

The young gentlemen, too, were not wntbout their little Sunday 
displays of costume, of a limited maseulmc kind Mr Eustace 
Landoi, being nearly of age, had rectmtly acquiiexl a diamond ring, 
together wuth the habit of rubbing his hand through his haii 
He was tall and dark and thus had an advantage which Mr Alfied 
Phijips, who, like his sister, was blond and stumpy, found it difficult 
to overtake, even by the seveiest attention to shirt-studs, and the, 
particular shade of brown that was l>cst leheved by gilt buttons 

The respect for the Sabliath, manifested in this attention to 
costume, was unhappily counterbalanced by considerable levity of 
behaviour during the prayers and sermon, for the young ladies 
and gentlemen of Milby were of a very satirical turn, Miss Landor 
espeoiajly being considered remarkably clever, and a teriible quiz , 
and the large congregation necessarily containing many persons 
infenor in dress and demeanour to the distinguished aristocratic 
minority, divine service offered inesistible temptations to joking, 
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throuc^h the medium of telographi(‘ communications fiom the 
galleries to the aisles and back again I remember blushing very 
much, and thinking Miss Landoi was laughing at me, because I 
was a])pearmg in coat-tails for the first time, when 1 saw her look 
down slyly towards where 1 sat, and then turn witJi a titter to 
handsome Mr Bob Lowme, who had such beautiful whiskers 
meeting under liis chin But jierhaps she was not thinking of 
me, after all , for our pew was neai the pulpit, and theie was 
almost always something funny about old Mr Cie\ie II is blown 
wig was hardly ever ]jut on qmte right, and he had a way of 
raising his voice for three ui foui words, and lowering it again to 
a mumble, so that we could scarcely make out a word he said , 
though, as my mother olwerved, that was of no consetiuence in the 
prayers, since every one had a prayei-book , and as for the sermon, 
she continued with some causticity, w^e all ot us heard more of it 
tliaii we could lemembcr when we got home 

This youtlifiil geiieiation was not paiticulaily literaiy The 
young ladies who frizzed their hair, and gathered it all into large 
barricades in front of then heads, leaving their (>cci]>ital region 
exposed without ornament, as if that, being a back view, was of 
no consequence, di earned as little that their daughteis would read a 
selection of German poetiy, and be able to cxpiess an admiration 
for Scluller, as that they would turn all thcjir haii the other 
way — that instead of threatening us with barricades in front, 
they would be most killing m retreat, 

And, hk(' thu Pdithian, wound us as they fly 

Those charming well-fnzze<l ladies spoke French indexed with 
(‘onsiderable facility, uiishackU*d by any timid rcgaid to idiom, 
and wen‘ in the habit of conducting coiiveisations iii that language 
in the })reseuc.e of then less instructed elders , foi according to tlie 
standard of those backward days, their education had been very 
lavish, such young ladies as Miss Land(»r, Miss Phipps, and the 
Miss Pittmans, having been ‘finished’ at distant and expensive 
schools 

Old lawyer Pittman had once been a very important peison 
iiuleed, having m his cailiei days managed the affaiis of several 
gentlemen in those parts, who had subsequently been obliged to 
sell eveiything and leave the countiy, in which crisis Mr. Pittman 
accommodatingly stepped in as a inirchaser of their estates, taking 
on himself the risk and trouble of a more leisurely sale , winch, 
however, happened to turn out very much to his advantage 
Such opportunities occur quite unexjiectedly in the way of 
business But I think Mr. Pittman must have been unlucky in 
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hiA later speculations^ for now, in his old age, he had not the 
reputation of being very nch ; and though he rode slowly to his 
office in Milby every morning on an old white hackney, he had to 
resign the chief profits, as well as the active business of the film, to 
hiB younger partner, Dempster. Ko one in Milby considered old 
Pittman a viituous man, and the eldei townspeople were not at 
all backward in narrating the least advantageous portions of his 
biography m a very round unvarnished nuinner Yet I could 
never observe that they tiusted him any the less, or liked him 
any the worse Indeed, Pittman and Dempster were the pctpular 
lawyers of Milby and its neighbuuihood, and Mr. Benjamin 
Landor, whom no one had anything paiticulai to say agamst, had 
a very meagre business in comparison Haidly a laudholdci, 
hardly a farmer, haidly a paiish within ten miles of Milby, whose 
afiaiis were not ^ncler the legal guaidianship of l^ittman and 
^ Dempster , and I think the clients were ])roud of their lawyers* 
unscnipuluusness, as the patrons of the fancy are pioud of their 
champion’s ^condition.’ It was not, to be sure, the thing for 
ordmary life, but it was the thing to be bet on in a lawyer 
Dempster’s talent in * bringing through’ a client was a very 
common topic of conversation with the faimers, over an incidental 
glass of giog at the Ked Lion. *He’s a long-headed feller, 
Dempster , why, it shows yer what a headpiece Dempstoi has, 
as he can drink a bottle o’ brandy at a sittin’, an’ yit see furthei 
through a stone wall when he’s done, than other folks ’ll see 
through a glass winder ’ Even Mi Jerome, chief member of the 
congiegation at Salem Chapel, an elderly man of very strict life, 
was one of Dempster’s clients, and had quite an exceptional* 
indulgence for his attorney’s foibles, perhaps attributing them to 
the inevitable incompatibility of law and gospel. 

The standard of morality at Milby, you perceive, was not 
inconveniently high In those good old times, and an ingenuous 
Vice or two was what eveiy man expected of his neighbour 
Old Mr Crewe^ the curate, for example, was allowed to enjoy his 
avarice in comfort, without fear of sarcastic pansh demagogues , 
and his flock liked him all the better for having scraped together 
a large fortune out of his school and curacy, and the proceeds of 
the three thousand pounds he had with his little deaf wife It 
was clear he must be a learned man, for he had once had a largo 
private school in connection with the grammar-school, and had 
even numbered a young nobleman or two among bis pupils. The 
ihet that he read nothing at all now, and that his mind seemed 
‘absorbed in the commonest matters, was doubtless due to his 
"'iiaving exhausted the respurces of erudition aaiher in life. It is 
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tnio he was not spoken of m tenns of high respect, and old 
Crewe’s stingy houbekeeping was a frequent subject of jesting , 
but this was a good old-fashioned charac^tciistic in a parson who 
had been part of Milby life for half a century it was like the 
<leiits and disfigurements in an ohl family biukaid, winch no one 
would like to part with for a smart new piece of plate fiesh 
from Birmingham The jiarishioners saw no reason at all why it 
should be desirable to venerate the parson or any one else they 
weie much moic comfortable ‘ to look down a little on then 
fellow-cieatures 

Even the Dissent iii Milby was then of a lax and indifferent 
kind The doctiine of adult bajitism, stiuggling under a heavy 
load of debt, had let off half its chapel aiea as a ribbon-sliop , 
and IVIetliodism was only to be detected, as you deteit cuiious 
larv.n, by diligent search in dirty corneis The Tndeiiendents 
wcie the only Dissenters of whose existence Milly gentility was 
at all conscious, and it had a vague idea that the salient points 
of their creed were jirayei without book, led bnek, andhypoensy 
The IiKlejieiident chapel, known as Salem, stood red and 
consiiiciiouR in a broad street, more than one pew-holdcr kept 
a brass-bound gig , and Mr Jeiome, a retired coiii-factoi, and the 
most eminent inembei of the congregation, was one of the iichest 
men in the jiaiish But m spite of this apparent prosjienty, 
together with the usual amount of extempoiuueuus pleaching 
mitigated by fiiitive notes, Salem belied its name, and was not 
always the abode of jicace For some reason or other, it was 
unfortunate in the choice of its ministers The Rev Mr Homer, 
elected with brilliant hopes, was iliscovered to be given to tijipling 
and quarrelling i^ith his wife, the Rev. Mi Rose’s doctiine was 
a little too ‘high,’ verging on antmomiauism , the Rev Mr 
StickiLcy’s gift as a ]>ieacher was found to be less striking on 
a more extended acquaintance , and the Rev Mr Smitli, a 
distinguished mnnstei much sought after in the non distncls, with 
a talent for poetry, became objectionable from an inclination to 
exchange versos with the youug ladies of his congiegation It 
was reasonably argueil that such verses as Mr. Smith’s must take 
a long time for their composition, and the habit alluderl to 
might inticnch seriously on his pastoral duties. These reverend 
gentlemen, one and all, gave it as their opinion that the Salem 
church members were among the least enlightened of the Lord’s 
people, and that Milby was a low place, where they would have 
found it a severe lot to have their lines fall for any long penod , 
though to see the smart and crowded congregation assemliled on 
occasion of the annual chanty sermon, any one might have 
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supposed that the ininiAter of Salem had rather a brilliant position 
in the ranks of Dissent Several Ohuirh families use*! to attend 
on that occasion, for JVlilby, in those uninstnicted days, had not 
yet heaid that the siliisinatic miiiisteis of Salem were obviously 
typified by Koiah, Daihan, and Abirain , and many Church 
people there w(Te of opinion that Dihsenl might be a weakness, 
but, after all, luid no gieat harm in it These lax E])iseoj>alians 
w<*re, I believe, chiefly tradespeople, who held that,i»inasmuch as 
Congregationalism <*onsunied candles, it oiiglit to be supported, 
an<l accordingly made a ixunt of presenting themselves at Salem 
for the afternoon diarity sermon, with the expectation of being 
asked to hold a jilate Mi Ihlgrim, too, was always theie with 
his half-sovereign , for, as there was no Dissenting doctor in Milby, 
Mr Pilgnin looked with great toleiance on all sliades of religious 
opinion that did not include a belief in cures by miiucle 

On this jioini he had the connincnee of Mi Pratt, the only 
' other medi<*al man of the same standing in Milby Otherwise, 
it was rcmaikaldc how stiongly these two clever men W’eie 
contrasted Piatt was inidille-sizeii, insinuating, and silv*‘ry- 
voiced , Pilgrim w^as tall, heavy, rough -mamuTexl, and siilutteiing 
Both were considered to have gieat ])oweis of conversation, but 
Pratt’s aiiecdott‘8 were of thi‘ fine old cnistcd quality to bt‘ procuied 
only of Joe Miller , Pilgrim’s bad tlw^ full fniity flavour of the 
most recent siaiidal. Pratt elegantly refeired all diseases to 
debility, ami, with a jiroper contempt for symptomatic tre.itment, 
went to the root of the matter with ]X)it-wine and baik , Pilgiim 
was jiersumleii that the evil iinncijde in the human system was 
plethora, and he made war against it with cupping, blistering, and 
cathartics I'hey had both been long establish ei I in Milby, and 
as eacdi had a suflicieut practice, tlieie was no very malignant 
rivalry betwreen them, on the con ti ary, they had that soit of 
fnendly contempt for each other w'hich is always conducive to a 
good understanding between professional men , and when any new. 
surgeon attempted, m {|n ill-advistHl hour, to settle himself in the 
town, it was stiikingly demonstrated how slight and trivial are 
theoretic diflerenees eompaieil with the broad basis of common 
human feeling There was the most perfect unanimity between 
Pratt and Pilgnm m the determination to drive away the 
abnoxious and too probably umfualified mtnider as soon as 
possible Whether the first wonderful cure he ettected was on a 
patient of Pratt’s or of Pilgrim^s, one was as ready as the other to 
pull the interloiier by the nose, and both alike directed their 
remarkable jiowers of conversation towards making the town too 
hot for him But by their respective jiatieuts these two dis- 
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tin^iuhherl men wore pittrd against oacli otlier vith grwit viiiiloncc 
Mrs Lowmc could not coucoal hvi aiiia/cnirnt that Mrs Phipjw 
should trust hei life in the hands of Piatt, who let her foi^i herself 
iij) to that degiee, it was really shocking to hem how short her 
hieath was , and Mis Phipps had no patience with Mis Lowme, 
living, as she did, on tea and broth and looking as yellow as any 
eiow -flower, and yet letting Pilgnni bleed and blister hei and give 
her loweiiiig medicine till her elothes hung on lier like a seaiecrow's 
On the whole, perliaps, Mr Pilgiim’s leimtation was at the highci 
pitch, and when any lady undci Mr Piatt’s can; was doing ill, she 
was half disposed to think that a little nioie ‘ active tieatnient ' 
might suit her bettt*r But without very dehnite pnivocation no 
one would take so seiious a ste]> ns to {lait with the family docioi, 
for m those remote days there were few vaneties ot human hatn^d 
more foi midabh^ than the ineiheal The doctoi s estimate, oven of 
a conhdiiig patient, was apt to use and fall with the entries in the 
day-book, and 1 have known Mi l*ilgnm discover the most 
uin‘xi)(icted virtues in a patient seized with a promising illness 
At such times you might have Ikhui glad to iieiceive that there 
■were* some of Mi Pilgiim’s fellow -cieatuies of whom he cmteitained 
a high oiunion, and that he wms liable to the amiable weakness 
of a too admiring estimate A good inflammation fired his 
enthusiasm, and a lingering dro])sy disscdvcnl ,liim into ehaiity 
Doubtless this nemenflo of benevolence was partly due to feelings 
not at all lejmwnted by the entiles in the day-book , foi iii Mr 
Pilgrim’s liemt, too, theie w\‘uj a latent stole of tenderness and 
jjity which flow^ed foith at the sight of suffering (iiadually, 
howevei, as his patients !)e<*anie eonvaleseent, his view of their 
characters became more disjiassumate , wiieii they could lelish 
mutton-ehoj)S, he began to admit that they had loibles, and by the 
time they had swallowed their last dose of tome, he was ali\e to 
their most inexcusable faults Aftei this, the thermometer ot his 
regard rested at the moileiate point of fiiendly backbiting, w'hich 
sufficed to make him agreeable in his morning visits to the 
amiable and w^oithy poisons who were yet far from convalescent 
PratPs patients were profoundly uninteresting to Pilgrim 
their veiy diseases were desjncable, and he would hardly have 
thought then bodies woith dissecting But of all Pratts patients, 
Mr Jerome was the one on whom Mr Pilgiim heaped the 
most unmitigated contempt In sjute of the surgeon's wise 
tolerance, Dissent became odious to him m the person of Mr 
Jerome Perhaps it was because that old gentleman, being nch, 
and having very large yeaily bills foi medical attendance on 
himself and bis wife, nevertheless employed Pratt — neglected all 
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the advantagefl of ‘active treatment,* and paid away his money 
without petting hia system lowered On any other ground it is 
hard to explain a feeling of hoatihty to Mi Jerome, who was an 
excellent old gentleman, expressing a great deal of goodwill to- 
wards his neighbours, not only m impcrtc(;t English, but in loans 
of money to the ostensibly iich, and in sacks of potatoes to the 
obviously j)oor 

Assuredly Milby had that salt of goodness which keeps the 
woild together, in greater abundance than was visible on the 
surface innocent babes vrere bom thcie, sweetcniiig their paientb’ 
hearts with simple joys , men and women w'ltheniig in disaiipointed 
worldhness, or bloatc^d with sensual ease, had better moments m 
which they pressed the hand of siifleiing with sympathy, and weie 
moved to deeds of neiglibouily kindness In church and in chapel 
there were honest -heai ted 'woishippcrs who strove to keej) a 
conscience void of offence ; and even up the dimmest alleys you 
might have found here and there a Wesleyan to whom Methodism 
was the vehicle of peace on earth and goodwill to men. To a 
Biiperffcial glance, Milby was nothing but dreary prose a dingy 
town, surroundecl by flat fields, lopped elms, and sprawling 
manufacturing villages, which erej)t on and on with then weaving- 
shops, till they threatened to graft themselves on the town But 
the sweet spiiiig came to Milby notwithstanding the elm-tops 
were red with buds , the ehuichyard was staiied with daisies , 
the lark showered his love-mubic on the flat fields , the rainbows 
hung over the dingy town, clothing the very loofe and chimneys 
in a strange transfiguiing beauty And so it was with the human 
life there, which at first seemed a dismal mixture of griping 
worldhness, vanity, ostrich-feathers, and the fiunes of Inandy 
looking closer, you found some punty, gentleness, and unselfishness, 
as you may have observed a scented geranium giving forth its 
wholesome odours auinlst blasphemy and gm m a noisy put-house. 
Little dc*nf Mrs, Crewe would often cany half her own spare 
dinner to the sick and hungry , Miss Phipps, with her cockade of 
red feathers, had a filial heart, and lighted her father’s pipe with 
a pleasant simle , and there were grey-haired men in drab gaiters^ 
not at all noticeable as you pas^ them m the street, whose 
integiity had been the basis of their rich neighbours wealth 

Such as the place was^ the people there were entirely contented 
with it They fancied life must be but a dull aflait for that large 
])ortion of mankind who were necessarily^shut out from an acquaint- 
ance with Milby families, and that it must be an advantage to 
London and Liverpool that Milby gentlemen occasionidly visited 
those places on business. But the inhabitants became more intensely 
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conncious of the value they set upon all their advantageR, ^\hen 
innovation made its appearanre in the peison of the Rev Mr Tryan, 
the new curate, at the chapel-of-case on Paddiford Coirimoii. It was 
soon notorious in Milby that Mr Tiyan held peculiar opinions , that 
he preached extempore , that he was founding a religious lending 
libraiy in his i emote corner of the parish , that he expounded tlie 
S(*nptures m cottages ; and that his preaching w<is attracting the 
Dissenters, and filling the veiy aish^s of his <'hurch The lumour 
sprang up that EvaiigclicaliHm had invaded Milby parish— a 
murrain or blight all the more temble, bec^ausc its nature was but 
dimly conjectured Peiliaps Milby was one of the last spots to be 
reached by the wave of a new movement , and it was only now, 
when the tide was just on the turn, that the limpets there got a 
sprinkling Mi Tiyan was the first Evangelical clergyman who 
had risen above the Milby hoiizou hitheito that obnoxious 
adjective had been unknown to the townspeople of any gentility , 
and th(»re weie even many Dissenters who considered ‘evaugelicaP 
simply a soit of baptismal name to the magazine which circulated 
among the coiigiegation of Salem Chapel But now, at length, 
the disease had been imporU^d, when the paiishioners weic 
expecting it as little as the innocent Red Indians expected small- 
jiox As long as Mi Tiyan’s hearers were confined to Paddiford 
Common — which, by the by, was hardly reeognisable as a common 
at all, but was a dismal distiict wheie you hcaul the rattle of the 
handloom, and bieathed the smoke of coal-pits — the * canting 
parson' could be treated as a joke Not so when a number of 
single ladies iii the town appeared to be infected, and even one oi 
two men of substantial propeity, with old Mr Landor, the banket, 
at their head, seemed to be ‘giving m' to the new movemenl-- 
when Ml Tiyan was known to be well received in several good 
houses, where he was in the habit of finishing the evening with 
cxhoitation and piayer. Evangelicalism was no lunger a nuisance 
existing merely in by-corners, whnh any well-clad person could 
avoid , it was invading the veiy dmwing-rooms, mingling itself 
with the comfortable fumes of jiort-wine and brandy, threatening 
to deaden with its murky breath all the splendour of the ostrieh- 
featheiB, and to stifie Milby ingenuousness, not protending to be 
better than its neighbours, with a cloud of cant and lugubrious 
hypocrisy The alarm reache<l its climax when it was rejiorteil 
that Mr Tryan was endeavounng to obtain authority from Mr 
Prendergast, the noii-resideiit rectoi, to establish a Sunday evening 
lecture in the paiish church, on the ground that old Mr Crewe 
did not preac h the Gospel 

It now first appeared how surprisingly high a value Milby m 
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genera] set on the miniKtiutions of Mr. Ciewe , how convinced it 
was that Mr Ciewt* was the model of a parish piiest, and his 
sermons the soundest and most edifying that had evei remained 
unheal d l)y a church going population All allusions to his lirown 
wig were suppiessed, and by a rhetoiieal figure his name was 
associated with venerable grey hairs , the attemiited intrusion of 
Mr Tryan was an insult to a man dee]) m year.-^ and learning , 
moreover, it was an insohmt effort to thiust himself foiwaid in a 
])arish wheie he was dc'arly distnstetul to the supeiioi portion of 
its inhabitants Tlie town was divided into two zealous parties, 
the Tiyamtes and anti-Tiyanites , and by the exiTtions of the 
ehxpient J-)einpstei, the anti-Tryanite virulenc(‘ was soon develojxxl 
into an oigiinised opposition A jirotest against the imxlitated 
evening lectuie ivas fiamed by that orth*)do\ attorney, and, after 
being numerously signed, was to he earned to Mr Prcndergast liy 
tliree delegates re]iresenting the intellect, moiality, and wealtli of 
Milhy The intellect, you ])erceive, was to he personihed in Mr 
Dempster, the morality m Mr Budd, and the wealth m Mr 
Tomlinson , and the <listmguished tnad was to set out on its gieat 
inihsiun, as we have seen, on the third day from that warm 
Satunlay evening when the eonverH«ition lecjorded in the previous 
(‘haptei took place in the hai of tlie Bed Lion 



CHArTEJl III 

Tt wah as warm on tlio follow niir Tliuis(l,i\ (Minify, w^hcn 

Ml Dcnijistci and Ins rollcaicuos wt*ii* to irtiini troin tln'ii mission 
to Eimstoko lUvtui} , luit it was miioh pleasniiter in ]\lis Liniu'tV 
pailoiir than in th<' bar ot the JI<h 1 Lion TliKHif^h fli(» ojicii 
window <am<! tin* scent ot mignonetti* and honc\sU( klc , the j^iaa^ 
plot m It out of the house was shaded by a, little plantation ot 
(jrU(‘1dies roses, syiini^as, and labuinums ^ the noise ot looms and 
carts and uninolodious voices reached the eai simi>ly as an a^ieeuble 
muMiiui, foi Mis Linnet H house was bituated quite ou the 
outskirts of J*addiford C^mimoii , and the only sound likely to 
distuib the seieiiity of the teminiiiu paity assenibleil there, was 
the oeiasioual buzz of iiitriisive wasps, a}>i>uieiit]y mistakim; each 
l.uly’s lu'ad foi a sugai -basin Ko sii^ai-liasiu w^ns vim bln in Mis 
Linnet’s pailoiir, for the time of te.i was not yet, and the lound 
table w'as litteied with books which the ladies weie eovenn^ with 
black c.invas .is a remforeement of the new Pailditoid Leiidiiiff 
Library Miss Linnet, whose inanuseiijit was the ne.itest type 
of zi^za^r, was seated at a small table ajiait, wntimj on ^jieeii 
papei tickets, which were to Ix' i>astcd on the coveis Miss 
Linnet had other ac(*omi)lislmieiits ht^sides that i>f a neat maiiu- 
sciipt, and an index to some ot them might he found in the 
oinamonts of the looni. She had always eoinbmed a lo\e of 
serious and poetical reading with hei skill m faucy-woik, and the 
neatly bound eojiies of Diydeii’s Virgil, Hannah More’s Sailed 
Dramas, Falconer’s Shipirreck, Mason On Self- Knowledge, 
Rasselas, and Burke On the Sublime and Beautiful, which 
were the chief ornaments of the bookease, were all insenbed with 
her name, and had been bought with her pocket-money when she 
was in hei teens. It must have been at least fifteen years since 
the latest of those purchases, but Miss Linnet’s skill in fancy-work 
appeared to have gone through moie uumexous phases than her 
literary taste , foi the japanned boxes, the alum and sealing-wax 
boskets, the fan-dolls, the ‘transferred’ landscapes on the fire- 
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Hcn‘enH, inid the recffut ))oiiquets of wax-flow(Ts, showed a disparity 
in fioKliness whidi made them refei able to widely diffei ent peiiods 
WaX'flowera piesuppose delicate finpjeiH and lobust patience, but 
there are still many {loints of mind and iieison which they leave 
vacriKi and pioblcmatn* , so 1 must tell you that Miss Linnet had 
dark millets, a sallow complexion, and an amialde disposition 
Ah to her features, there Was not miu h to cntieiso in them, tor 
she ha<l little nose, loss lip, and no evehretw , and as to hei 
intellect, lier friend Mis Pettifei often haul ‘She didn’t kimw a 
moic sensilde ])eisoii to talk to than Maiy Ijinnet. Theie was no 
one slie liked betiiu to come and take a <iuiet cup of tea with hei, 
and read a litUc of Klo]isto(‘k*s M*‘s^iah Maiy Linnet had ott(»n 
told hei a great deal ot her mind when tho> weie sitting togetliei , 
hhe said there weie many things to lieai in eveiy condition of life, 
and nothing should induce her to mairy without a piospeet of 
hajipmehs. Once, when Mrs Pettifer admired hei wax flowers, she 
said, “Ah, Mis Pettifer, tliink of the beauties of nature ’ ” She 
always spoke very prettily, (bd Maiy Linnet, v(‘iy ditferciit, 
indeed, from llebficc*a ’ 

Miss Rebecca Linnet, indeed, was not a general favourite 
WhiJe most jieojile thought it a jnty tliat a snisihle woman like 
]Mary had not found a good husliaiid^ — and even hei female fi lends 
said nothing moie ill-natuied oi hei, than that hei faee was like 
a jneee of putty with two Scotch pebbles stuck in it -liehccca 
Has always s|H)ken of saicastieally, and it was a custoinaiy kind 
of haritei witli young ladies to lecoiumend her as a wife to any 
gentlfuiuin they hapin'iied to he fluting with -her fat, her finely, 
and her thick ankles suflinng to give ]>iquaucy to the joke , 
notwithstaiuling the absence of novelty Miss Rebecca, liowever, 
possessed tlni accomplishment of music, and hei singing of ‘Oh 
no, we never mention her/ and ‘The Soldier’s Teai,’ was so 
desirable an accession to the ideasiiies of a tea-party that no one 
caied to ofleiid hei, esi»ecially as Rebecca had a higli spirit ot lier 
own, and in sjiite of her expansively rounded eontoui, had a 
paiticuhirly sharp tongue Her reading had been mold extensive 
than lier sister’s, emliracing most of the fiction in Mr Piocter’s 
circulating libiary , and nothing but an acquaintaiu'c with the 
couise of her studies could afioid a clue to the rapid transitions m 
her dress, which were suggested by the style of beauty, whether 
sentimental, sprightly, or severe, possessed by the heroine of the 
three volumes actually m penisal. A piece ot lace, which drooped 
round the edge of her white bonnet one week, had been lejec.ted 
by the next, and her cheeks, which, on \^itsunday, loomed 
through a Tumerian haze of network, tv ere, on Trinity Sunday, 
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seen reposing in distinct red outline on her shelving bust, like 
the sun on a fog-bank The black velvet, meeting with a ciystal 
clasp, which one evening encucle<l her head, hiul on anothei 
descended to her neck, and on a third to her wnst, suggestnu* 
to an active imagination either a magical contraction of the 
ornament, or a teaiful ratio of expansion in Miss Rebecca’s person 
With this ( oiistant application ot art to dress, she could have had 
little time lor famy-w'oik, even if she had not been destitute 
of her Histei's taste for that delightful and tiuly feTiiiniiie 
oeiupation And heic, at least, you peieei\e the justice of the 
Milby opinion as to the relative suitability ot the two Miss 
Linnets toi iiiatiimony When a man is haj)]>y enough to win 
the aileetioim of a sweet giil, who can soothe his eaies wuth 
(‘loeliet, and r(*spoud to all his most cherished ideas with headwl 
uiii-iugb and ( luiii -covers in (ireiniHn wonl. he has, at least, a 
guaiaiitee of domestic comfoit, wliatevei trials may await him 
out of doors What a resource it is under fatigue and imtation 
to have youi draw'ing-ioom well supplied with small mats, which 
would always he leady if you ever wanted to set anything on 
them > And ^vhat styptic for a bleeding heart can equal copious 
squares of cioeliet, which are useful for slipping down the moment 
you touch them ? How our fathers managed without crochet is 
the wonder , but I believe some small and , feeble substitute 
existed in their tim(‘ under the name of ‘tatting' Rebecca 
Linnet, huwe\ei, liad neglected tatting as well as other foinis ot 
fancy-work. At school, to be suie, slie liad spent a gieat deal of 
time in acquiring llowci -painting, according to the ingemous 
metliod tlien fas}uonal)](‘, of applying the shapes ot h'aves and 
dowers cut out iii caidboaid, and scrubbing a biiisli ovei the 
sill taco thus convniiently marked out, but even the spill-cases 
and hand -SCI ecus which were her last lialf-ycai’s perfonuaiKTs 
in that way weie not considered eminently successtul, and had 
long been consigned to the retirement of the best bedioom Thus 
there was a good deal of family unlikeness between Rolieecvi and 
her Bister, and I am afraid there was also a little family dislike ; 
but Mary’s disaiiproval had usually lieeii kept impiisoned behind 
her thin lips, for Rebecca was not only of a headstrong disposition, 
but was her mother's pet , the old lady being heiself stout, and 
prefeinng a more showy style of cap than she could prevail on 
her daughter Mary to make up foi her 

But I have been desciibing Miss Rebecca as she was m former 
days only, for her appearance this evening, as she sits pasting on 
the green tickets, is in striking contrast with what it was three or 
four months ago. Her plain grey gmgham dress and plam white 
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collar could u(i\(i have belonged Ut her wardjohe before that date , 
and tlioii»h hIic ik not lediued in mz 4% and hei bio\7ii jiau will <lo 
nothin'; but han^; in enhj) iiiigleth down hci laiirc cheeks, theie is 
a chaiu;e in hei air ainl exjnehsiun which w‘< lUb to shed a softened 
li^jht ovei h<‘i person, aii<l make hex look like a peony in the 
shade, instead of the same llowei flaunting in .i paiteirc in the 
hot sunlight 

No one could deny that £vam;(‘liui1isin liad wri»uj;ht a dian^je 
h»i the bettei in Kel)e(*ca Linii(‘t\s jieison not even Miss Pratt, 
the thin stiff lady in spectades, hcatiMl ojiposite to liei, who 
always had u peculiai lepulsnm ffn ‘feiuahs witli a i;ross habit of 
body ’ Miss Piatt was an old ni.iid but that is a no more 
definite descjiption tlian if 1 had said she was in the .iiitumn of life 
Was it autumn when the ordiaids aie fiaj;! ant w'lth ap])les, oi 
autumn when the oaks aie bi(A\n, oi .uituinn wdien the hist 
yidlow leaves aie flutteiiu*; m tin <*hill bieeze'^ Tin* youni; 
'ladies in Milby w’ould ha\e told >ou that the Miss Linnets w’eie 
old maids , but the Miss Linnets were to Miss Piatt wh.it tin* 
apple-scented Septembei is to the bait, nipping; days of late 
November Tlie Miss Linnets weie in that temiierate zone 
of old-inuidism, when a wMinan will not Siiy but that if a man of 
suitable yeais and ehaiaetei weie to offei himsidf, she niu;ht be 
induced to tread tlie leiiiaiinh*! of life's vale in loinjiany with him , 
Miss Pratt was in that aietie iei;ioii wheie a woman is confident 
that at no tune of life would she ha\e consented to give up her 
Jibcity, and tliat she has never seen the man w^hoin she w^ould 
engage to honour and obey If tlie Miss Linnets were old maids, 
tliey weie old maids wuth natiiial ringlets and tnihonjMUHf, not to 
say obesity , Miss Pratt was an old maid with a cap, a braided 
‘tiont,' a liackbone and appendages Miss Pratt was the one 
blue-stocking of Milby, possessing, she said, no leas than five 
hundred volumes, competent, as hei biotliei the doctoi oft(‘n 
ob8ervi*d, to conduct a conversation on any topic whatevei, and 
occasionally dalibhng a little m aiitliorship, though it w^as 
understood that she had never put foith the full powers of hex 
mind in ])rint. Her Lefft'j's to a Youwj Man, on hts Entrance 
mto and De Conrtp : or the Hash PiormsCj a Tale for 
Youths were mere tnffes which she hail been induced to pubjisli 
because they were calculated for popular utility, but they were 
nothing to what she had for years had by her in manuscri]>i Her 
latest production had been Six Stanzas, addressed to the Rev 
Edgni Tryan, printeil on glazed paper with a neat border, and 
beginning, ‘ Forward, young wrestler for the tiuth’ ’ 

Miss Pratt having kept her bi other's house dunng his long 
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widowhood, hiN daughter, Mush Eliza, ha«l had the advantage 
of being edu<*ated by her aunt, and thiiH of imbibing a veiy btrong 
antipathy to all that remaikablc u Oman’s tasteb ami opinions 
The silent handsome giil of tno-and-twenty wlio is coveiing the 
Mewous of Fdu Neff is Miss Eliza J^intt , and the binall 
elderly lady in dowily dothing, who is also woiking diligently, is 
Mrs Pottitei, a su]ktioi -minded widow, imieh \ allied in Milby, 
being such a vciv respectable person to have in the house in case 
ot illucbs, and ot (juite too good a family to i ecu vo any money- 
])aymeut — ^you could alw’ays send hei ganlen-stutt that would 
make her umph* amends Miss Piatt has enough to do in 
coTninenting on the heap oi volumes befoii* hei, feeling it a 
responsibility entailed on her by her gieat poweis of mind to 
leave nothing without the adiantage of hei ojnnion Whatever 
was good must be sprinkled with the cliiism of her npjiroval ; 
whatiner was evil must be blighted by her comb mna turn 

‘ irpon my word,’ she baid, m a deliberate high voice, as if she 
were dictating to an amanuensis, ‘ it is a most admirable belec turn 
ot works toi populai reading, this that our excellent Mi Tiynn has 
made 1 do not know whetliei, if the task had been confided to 
me, I could have made a sele(tion, combining m a higher degiee 
religious instruction and t*dification with a due adinixtuie of the 
purer sjiecics of amusement This story ot Futhei Cltment is 
a libiaiy m itself on the enois of Komamsm 1 have c‘^e^ 
eousidered fiction a suitable foim for conveying moral and leligious 
insti notion, as I have shown in my little woik Be Cointy^ 
which, as a very clevei wiiter m the Citytnpton Ar</u% said at 
the time of its ajipearanee, is the light vehicle of a weighty moial ' 
* One ’ud think,’ said Mrs Linnet, who also had her sjiectaclcs 
on, hut chiefly for the piirjKibc of seeing what the otheis w'ere 
doing, ‘theie didn’t want much to drive people away fiom a 
religion as makes ’em w^alk buiefoot over stone floois, like that 
girl 111 Fxither Clement - sending tlie bh)od up to the head 
frightful. Anybody might sec that was an uimat’ral cieed.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Miss Piatt, ‘but asceticibm is not the root of the 
erroi, as Mi Tryan was telling us the other evening — it is tlie 
denial of the great doctimo of justification by faith Much as I 
had leflected on all subjects in the com sc of my life, I am 
indebted to Mr Tryan for opening my eyes to the full importance 
of that cardinal doctrine of the Reformation. From a child I had 
a deep sense of religion, but m my early days the Gospel light 
was obscured in the English Church, notwithstanding the 
possession of our incomparable Liturgy, than wlin^h I know' no 
human composition more faultless and sublime. As I tell Eliza, 

T 
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I was not blrst as she ih at the ago of two-mal-twonty, in kiuiwiiisr 
a olergynian who unites all that is great ami adniiiahle m intolloot 
with the highest spiiitiial gifts I am no ( ontomptihk judge of 
a man’s ae<iuiiementH, and I assmo you I have teht(*d Mi, Try .in’s 
by (piestions w^hieh aie a pretty seven* bmehstone It is true, 1 
sometimes eairy him .i little beyond the d.-pth of the other listeners. 
Profound learning,’ eontinued Miss Piatt, shutting hei siieetarles, 
iin<l tapping them on the book beloie hci, ‘has not many to 
estimate it in Mil by ’ 

‘Miss Pratt,’ said Ilelieeea, ‘wull y«>ii i)l(*ase give me Sioff\ 
Foy ce of Truth ^ Theie- that small l)ook lying against the Z/?/e 
of Legh R^chvioml ’ 

‘That’s a book I’m veiy fond of — the Life of Leqh 
Richmond^^ said Mis Linnet ‘He found out all about that 
woman at Tutbury as pietended to live wnthout eating Stull' 
and nonsense ^ ’ 

Mrs Linnet had become a n*ader of leligious books sime Mr 
Tryan’s advent, and as she was m the habit of (onfining hei jioiusal 
to the purely seculai portions, which boie a very small projuntion to 
the whole, she could nuike rapid progiess thiough a Luge niimbei 
of volumes On taking uji the biograjihy of a i elebrated pn*aeh(‘i, 
she immediately tinned to the end to sec* what disease he died of, 
and if his legs swellwl, as hei own occasionally did, she f(*lt a 
strongei interest in ascei taming any eailiei fails in the history of 
the dropsical divine -whethei he had e\ ei fiilleii off a stage coai h, 
whether he liad man led more than one wife, and, in general, any 
adventures oi lepartees lecoided of him inevious to the epoch of 
his conversion She then glanced ovei flu* letter s and diary, 
and ivhcrovei theie was a predominant e of Zion, the Ri\er of Life, 
and notes of exclamation, she tiiined over to the next page , but 
any jiassage in wdiich she saw such piomising nouns as ‘smallpox,’ 
‘ pony,’ or ‘ bcxitH and shoes,’ at once arrested hei 

‘ It IS half-past six now,’ said Miss Linnet, looking at her watch 
as the servant appeared with the tea-tray ‘I suppose the 
delegates arc* come back by ibis timo If Mr Tryan had not so 
kinclly pnmiised to call and let us know, I should hardly rest 
without walking to Milby inyscdf to know' what answer they have 
brought back It is a great pimlcge foi us, Mr Tiyan living at 
Mrs WagstafTs, fbi he is often able to take us on his way back- 
wards and forwards into the town ' 

‘ I woncler if there’s another man in the W'oild who has been 
brought up as Mi Tryan has, that would choose to live in those 
small close rooms on the common, among heaps of dirty cottages, 
tor the sake of being near the poor people,’ said Mrs. Pettifcr, 
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‘Tm afraid ho hurts his health by it, he looks to me far fiom 
strong ' 

‘ Ah/ sawl Miss Pratt, ‘ I understand he is of a highly respect- 
able family indeed, in Huntingdonshire I heaid hmi myself 
speak of his father’s carnage — quite incidentally, you know — and 
Eliza tells me what very fine eanibno handkerchiefs he uses My 
eyes are not good enough to see su(‘h things, hut I know' w’hat 
lireediiig is as w'ell as most pwqde, and it is easy to see that Mi 
Tiyan is quite vomme H fain^ to use a French cxjircssum ’ 

‘1 should like to tell him bettei noi use hue eiimbiic i* this 
jilaee, wdiere tlieie’s such washing, it’s a shame to lie seen,’ said 
Mis Lumet , ‘he’ll get ’em toie to pieces Good lawn ’ud be far 
bettei I saw what a colour his Inien looked at the saerament 
last Sunday Mary’s making him a black silk case to hold bis 
liands, l>ut I told her she’d more need wash 'em for him ’ 

‘O mother’ ’ said Eeliecea, with a solemn seventy, ‘pray don’t 
think of pocket-handkerchiefs and linen, wlien we are talking of 
such a mail And at this moment, too, when he is peihaps having 
to bear a htavy blow We don’t know but wickedness may have 
tnumpheti, and Mr Prendergast may have consented ti) forbid the 
lecture There have been disiiensations quite as mystenous, and 
Satan is evidently putting forth all his strength to resist the 
eiitiaiiee of th(‘ Gospel into Milby Church ’ 

‘ You iiivcr spoke a truer word than that, my dear,’ said Mrs 
Lumet, who accejited all religious phrases, but was extremely 
rationalistic m her interpretation , ‘foi if iver Old Hairy a})peaied 
111 a human form, it’s that Dempster It was all thiough him as 
wo got cheated out o’ Pye’s Cioft, making out as the title wasn’t 
good Such lawyer’s villany ’ As if paying good money wasn’t 
title enough t^) anything If your father as is dead and gone Inul 
been worthy to know it’ But he’ll have a fell some day, Dempster 
will. Maik my w-ords ’ 

‘ Ah, out of his carnage, you mean,’ said Miss Pratt, who, in 
the movement occasioned by the cleanng of the table, had lost the 
first part of Mrs. Linnet’s s]>eech. ‘ It cei tainly is alarming to 
see him driving home from Rotherby, flogging his galloping horse 
like a madman My brother has often said he expe(*ted every 
Thursday evening to be called m to set some of Dempster’s bones , 
but I suppose be may drop that expectation now, for we are given 
to understand from good authonty that he haa foi bidden his wife 
to call my brother in again either to herself or hei mother. He 
swears no Tiyanite doctor shall attend his family. I have reason 
to believe that Pilgnm w^as called m to Mrs Dempster’s mother 
the other day.’ 
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‘ Poor MrH Raynor ’ fthe’s glad to do anything for the sake of 
peace and quietnoHM,’ haid Mis Pettifer , * but itV no trifle at her 
time of life to ]jait with a <ioetoi who knowb hei eonstitution/ 
‘What tionbh* that poor woman has to bear m her old age ' ' 
said Maiy Linnet, ‘ to sec her danghtor leading such a life * — an 
only chuightei, too, that she doats on ' 

‘Yes, indewl,* said Mws Pratt ‘We, of course, know nioic 
about it than most peo])le, my brotliei having attended tlie family 
so many jeiis For my part, 1 never thought well of the 
mariiage, and 1 endcavoun^tl to dissuade my biotliei when Mis 
Raynoi asked liim to give Janet a>ivay at the wedding “If ^ou 
will take my advice, Richard,” I wild, “you will have nothing to 
do with that maniage” And he has seen the justiK* of my 
opinion since Mis. Raynor heiself was against the connection 
at flist , but she .ilways spoihul Janet , and I fear, too, she was 
^ won over by a foolish pinh‘ m having her daughtei raairy a 
professional man I fear it was so No one but myself, I think, 
toresaw the extent of the evil * 

‘Well,’ said Mrs Pettifei, ‘Janet had nothing to look to Imt 
being a governess , and it was liarcl foi Mis Raynoi to have to 
walk at iHillineiing — a woman well In ought uj), an<l her husband 
a man who held his head as high as any man in Thurston And 
it isn’t eveiybody that sees everything fifteen years Infoichand 
Robert Dempster was the cleverest man in Milby, and theie 
\icren’t many young men fit to talk to Janet ’ 

‘It IS n thousand pities,’ said Miss Piatt, choosing to ignoie 
Mis. Pettifei ’s slight sarcasm, ‘loi I certainly did consider Janet 
Raynor the most promising young woman of my aequamtauci' 
a little too mueb lifted up, perliaps, by b(*r supenoi education, 
and too much given to satiie, but able to express herself very well 
indeed about any b(»ok I recommended to her peiusal Tbeie is 
no young woman in Milby now who can lie compaied with what 
Janet was when she was married, either in mind or jierson I 
consider liTiss Landor far, far below hot Indeed, 1 cannot say 
much for the mental supenonty of the young laches m our flist 
families They are superficial — very sujierficia] ’ 

‘ She made the handsomest bnd<‘ that evei came out of Milby 
church, too,’ said Mrs Pettifer ‘Such a very fine figure • and it 
showeel off hci white poplin so well And what a pretty smile 
Janet always had ' Poor thing, she keeps that now for all her 
old fhends I never see her but she has something pretty to say 
to me -living in the same street, you know, I can’t help seeing 
her often, though IVe nevei been to the house since Dempster 
broke out on me m one of his drunken fits. She conies to me 
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Komctinjop, poor thmpf, Ictokin;; so htiangr, iinybo<lv pabwinf? hei in 
the atieet iiiiiy see plain eiumgli what'a tlie niattei , but. elie's 
always fijot koiik* little j^ood-iiaturetl plan in liei head for all that 
Onl> last ni^lit when I met hei, I saw five yaids off she wasn't 
ht to bo out f but she had a Kisiu in her hand, full of something 
she \vas earryin^j to Sally Mai tin, the defoimod j;iil that's in a 
eonsinnption ’ 

‘ But slu* IS just as latter a^inst Mr Tryaii as her husband is, 
I understand,’ said Robccea ‘Hit heiiit is very inueh set 
affainst the tiuth, foi I undei stand she bou^>lit Mi Tiy’un’s 
seiinons on imipose to iiduaile them to Mis Ciewe ’ 

‘ Well, ])oor thing,’ said Mis Pettiler, *you know she stands 
u]) for eveiything hei husliand says and does She never \ull 
admit to an}l)ody that he’s not a good husband ’ 

‘TJiat IS her piide,’ said Miss Jhatt ‘She mairicd him in 
opjiosition to the advieo of hei liest tnends, and now she is not 
williiii' to admit that she was wrong Why, even to my brother 
— and a meiheal attendant, you know, can haidly fiul to bo 
a(‘quainted with family secrets — she has always pretended to 
have the highest lespect for her husband’s qualities Poor Mrs 
Rayiioi, however, is \vcll aware that every one knows the real 
state of things Latteily, she has not even avoided the Kub]ect 
>Mih me The very last tune I called on hei she said, “ Have 
you bcdi to see my pool daughter?” and Iniist into tears ’ 

‘Piidc or no jnide,’ said Mrs Pettifer, ‘I shall always stand 
up foi .Jancit Denqister. She sat up with me night after night 
when 1 had that attack of rheumatic fever six years ago There’s 
great excuses foi hei When u woman can’t think ot her husband 
coming home witJiout tiembhng, it’s enough to make hei dunk 
sometiinig to blunt her feelings- and no children either, to keep 
hei fiom it You and me might do the same, if we weie m h .i 
place ’ 

‘ Speak for yourself, Mrs Pcttifer,’ said Miss Pnitt ‘ Under 
no circumstances can I imagine myself resorting to a practice so 
degrading, A woman should find support in her own stiength of 
mmd ’ 

‘ I think,’ said Rebecca, who considered Miss Piatt still very 
blind in spintual things, notwithstanding her assumption of 
enlightenment, ‘she will find poor support if she tiu&ts only to 
her own strength She must seek aid elsewhere than in herself.* 
Happily the removal of the tea-things just then created a 
little confusion, which aided Miss Pratt to rejiress her resentment 
at Reliecca’s presumption in correcting her — a person like Rebecca 
Linnet I who six montht ago was as fiighty and vain a woman as 
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Miss Pratt had ever known - ho very iinroiiscious of her unfortunate 
person f 

The ladies had fccaieely been seated at their woik another 
houi, when the sun was sinkiiiff, and the eloudb that flecked the 
sky to the veiy zenith weie eveiy moment taking on a brighter 
gold 'File gate of the little g.irden opened, and Mish Linnet, 
seated at hci small talde n(‘ar the m indow, saw Mr Tryan enter 

‘Then* IS Mr Tiyan/ she said, and hei jiale cheek was lighted 
up with a bttle blush that ivould have made her look more 
attra<'tive to almost any one excejit MiSb Eliza Pratt, whose fine 
gr(*y eyes allowed few things to ehcajie her bilent obseivation 
‘Maiy Linnet gets more and more in love with Mi Tiyaii,' 
thought Miss Eliza , ‘ it is really jutiahle to see such feelings in a 
^Ionian ot liei age, with those (»ld maidish little ringlets I dare- 
say she flatt<*i8 hcibclt Mr Tiyan may fall in love with her, 
J)e(‘aiise he makes her useiiil among the poor ’ At the same time, 
MihS Eliza, as she bent her hamlbome head and laige cannon curls 
with apparent calmness over her woik, felt a considerable internal 
flutter wlien she h(‘ard the kiioi k at the door Rebecca had less 
self-command. She telt too much agitatt‘(l to go on with Iut 
pasting, and clutoheil the leg of the table to counteract the 
trembling in her hands 

Poor women’s hearts f He^aven foibid that I should laugh at 
you, and make cheap jest^ on youi sum eptibihty to\\aTds the 
clciical sex, as if it had nothing deepci or more lovely in it than 
the mere vulgar angling for a husband Even in these enlightened 
days, many a curate who, consideied abstractedly, is nothing moie 
than a sleek biinanous animal m a white neckcloth, with views 
moic or less Anglican, and fuitively addicted to the flute, is adoicd 
by a girl who has (*oarse hiotheis, oi l)y a solitaiy woman who 
would like to be a helpmate in good woiks biyond her own 
HK’aiiB, simply because he seems to them the model of refinement 
and of imblic usefulness What wonder, then, that m Milhy 
society, such as I have told you it was a very long while ago, a 
zealous evangelical clergyman, aged thirty-three, called forth all 
the little agitations that belong to the divine nec essity of loving, 
implanted m the Miss Linnets, with their seven or eight lustrums 
and their imfashionahle ringlets, no less than in Miss Eliza Pratt, 
with her youthful bloom and her ample cannon curls 

But Mr Tryan has entered the room, and the strange light 
from the golden sky falling on his light-brown hair, which is 
brushed high up round his head, makes it look almost like an 
His grey eyes, too, shine with unwonted bnlhancy this 
evening They were not remaikable eyes, but they accorded 
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comi)lotely in their cbiins^inpr licjlit with the clian^incr exijr(‘HsioTi 
of bih pel SOM, which inthcated the jiaiadoxical charactci often 
obsenalile in a large-limbed hangmne blond , at once mild and 
iintable, gentle and overbeuiing, indolent and losoluto, self 
conscious and dreamy Excejit that the wdl-fillcd Jijis had 
som(‘thiiig of the aitihcially ccnnjiresaed look which is oftim the 
snpi f)f a stiiiggle to keep the diagon iindeimost, and that tlie 
coinjdexion w'as latlwT pallid, giving the idea of impel teed, health, 
Mi Tryan’s tace in repose ivas tlnit of an oidinaiy whiskerh'ss 
blond, and it hcerned dithdilt to leter a ceitain an oi distiiKtion 
about him to anything in jiartnulai, unless it weie his delniatt* 
hands and w e11-sha])(‘n feet 

It WMs a gieat anomaly to tlie, Milby nnml that a (Mnling 
evangelical paison, who w^ould t.ike tea with tiadispeojde, and 
make ti lends of vulgar women like the Linm'ts, should have so 
much the an of a gentleman, and be so hi tie like the splay- tooted 
Ml Stickney of Salem, to whom he ap]>ro\im.ited so elose]\ in 
doctrine And this want of (oni'spoiidenee between the jdjjsnpn* 
and the eieed had excited no less sinjniso in the J.iigei town of 
Laxetei, wheie Mi Trvan had f()im<*rly held a euiacy , for ot the 
two othei Low Chuieh eleigymen in the neigliboinhood, one wa?> 
a 'Welshman of globose hguie and unctuous eomjdexion, and tho 
oMk'I a mun ot atiabiliai aspect, with lank black ban, and a 
lediindanee of limp eiavat— in tact, tbe soil of tlimg you might 
expect in men who distiibiited the jmbljeations of the Religious 
Tiaet Society, and intiodiieed Ihfisentiiig hymns into the t’huich 

Ml Trvan shook hands with Mis Lumet, bowed wifli lathei 
a iireoeeupied an to the other ladies, and seated himself in tJie 
lai ge horse-hair easy-chaii which had been drawm foiward foi him, 
wliile the ladies ceased fiom then woik, and fixed their eyes on 
liim, awaiting the nows he luwl to tell tlieni 

‘It seems,' he began, in a low and silveiy tone, ‘I need a 
lowsson of patience , theie has been something wiong in my thonglit 
or action about this evening lecture I have l»een too much bent 
on doing good to Milby after my own plan — too reliant on my own 
wisdom ' 

Mr Tiyan paused He wras struggling against inward 
imtatiun 

‘The delegates are come back, then ? ' ‘ Has Mr Preiidergast 

given way?’ ‘Has Dimijister succeeded?' — were the eager 
questions of three ladies at once 

‘ Yes , the town is in an uproar As wc were sitting in Mr 
Lamlor's drawing-room wo heard a loud cheering, and piesently 
Mr Thiupp, the cleik at the bank, who had been waiting at 
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tho Red Lion to hear the result, came to let ns know. He said 
l)*Tnpstei Imd l)ern nuikins^ a speech to the mob out of the window 
They weie distiibiitinj^ dniik to the people, and hoistiujf ]>]aeardR 
m gieat letteis, - “Down with the Tiyaiiites?” “Down with cant > ' 
They had a hideous caiicature of me being tripped-up an<l pitched 
liead foiemost out of the pulpit Good old Mr Landoi would 
insist on sending me lound in the cairitage^ he thought I sliould 
not be safe trom the moli , but I got down at the Crossways 
The row was evidently iireconeerted by Dempstei befoie he set 
out He made sure of succeeding ' 

Mr Tryan’a utteiance had lK*en getting lather louder and 
more rnj)id in the eourbo of this speech, and he now added, in the 
energetic chest-voice, which, both in and out of the jmlpit, 
alternated continually with his moie silveiy notes — 

‘But his triumph will be a shoit one If he thinks he can 
intimidate me by obloquy or threats, he has mistaken the man he has 
to deal w’ltli Mr. Dempster and his colleagues will find themselves 
checkmated after all Mr Prendeigast has be(*n false to his own 
(onscicuce iii this business He knows as well as I do that he is 
tin owing away the souls of the people by le.iving things as they 
aic in the jiarish But I shall appeal to the Bishop — I am 
confident of Ins sympathy/ 

‘The Bishop will be coming shortly, I suppose,’ said Miss 
Pratt, ‘to hold a confiimation ?’ 

‘ Yes , but T shall write to him at once, and lay the case before 
him Indeed, 1 must huiry away now, for I have many matters 
to attend to You, ladies, have been kindly helinng me with your 
labours, I see/ continued Mr Tryan, politely, glancing at the 
canvas covered bernks as he rose from his seat Then, tinning to 
Mary Linnet ‘Our libiary is really getting on, I think You 
and your sister have cjuite a heavy task of distribution now ’ 

Poor Rebecca felt it very hard to bear that Mr Tryan did not 
Turn towards her too If he knew how much she entered into his 
feelings about the lecture, and the mtciest she took in the libraiy. 
Well ’ ])eibaps it was her lot ’to l>e ovei looked— and it might be 
a token of mercy Even a good man might not always know the 
heart that was most with him But the next moment poor Mary 
had a pang, when Mr Tryan turned to Miss Eliza Pratt, and the 
preoccupied expression of lus face melted into that beaming 
timidity with which a man almost always addresses a jirctty woman. 

‘ I have to thank you, too, Miss Eliza, fot seconding me so well 
in your visits to Joseph Mercer The old man tells me how 
precious lie finds your loading to him, now he is no longer able to 
go to church * 
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Mi8s Eliz«i only answcTCMl by .a bluhb, which made her look all 
the haiulsoiner, but liei aunt said — 

‘ Yes, Ml Tryaii, I hove ever incuh ated on my dear Eliza the 
iniportciiice of hpondiiu^ her leisure iii beiiii; useful tt> her fellow- 
creatiiies Your example and lUHtiuctioii have Iweii tpiite m the 
spirit of the system w’liich I have always jniisued, tlif)ii;a:h we arc 
indebted to you foi a clearei view ot the motives that should 
actuate us iii oui jmisuit of gtnid woiks Not that I lan lucuse 
myself of h.niiig e\ei luul a selt-iighteous spiiit, but my liuiiiility 
was rathei instinctive than based on a fiiiu giouiid of doctiinul 
knowledge, sucli ns you so admiiably unpait to us * 

Mis Linne'ls usual entieaty that Mi Tryau voiild ‘have 
Hoiiiethiiig - some \\iiic-o.nd watei, and a biscuit,' w'as just beio a 
welcome lelief from the necessity of answeiing Miss J’latt’s 
oiation 

‘Not .inythiiig, my <leai Mrs Lumet, tliaiik you You foiget 
what a liechabitc 1 am By the by, \n hen I W(‘nt tins moriniig to 
see a pooi girl in Butihei's Lane, Mdiom I had heaid ot as being 
111 a (‘onsumption, I found Mis Dempstci theie [ lind often met 
bei in the street, but did not know it was Mrs Dciupstei It 
seems she goes among the poor a good deal She is leaJly an 
ill teiesting* looking woman T was qiutt* sui])iised, tor I have heaid 
the woist aceuuiit of her habits — that she is ubiiost as bad as her 
husbaml She went out hastily as soon as t eiiteied But’ 
(apologetic ally) ‘I aiii keeinug you all standing, and I must leally 
hiiiiy away Mrs Pettifer, I have nut liad the pleasure of ualhng 
on you foi teoiue time , I shall take an eaily opportunity of going 
your w'ay Good evemug, good evening ’ 



CHArTER IV 

J\[u Tbyav was iii Hiiyiiig that ilu* ‘row' in Milliy had horn 
precoiicciteil by Dempstei The placaids and the caneatint* weie 
prcpaied befoie the depaituie of the delegates , and it hud lueii 
Hcttlcd that Mar Paine, Pempfitcrn deik, ahoidd iide out on 
, Thursday inomiug to meet them at Whitlow, the last phu'e 'when* 
they would change liorhes, that he mu?ht pjallop back ami prepaio an 
ovation foi the triumvirate in case ot then success l>eni]»stei 
had dctemuneil to dine at Whitlow so that Mat I'aiiie was in 
Milby again two houis before the entiance of the delegates, and 
had tune to send a whispei up the bai k streets that there w as 
pTomiso of a ‘spree' m the Ihidgo Way, as well as to assenibh' 
two knots of pickeil men — one to fewl the flame of orthiMlov zeal 
with gin-and-watei, at the Gieen Man, iie.ii High Stieet , the 
otlier to solidify their church principles 'with heady beer at the 
Bear and Jtagged Staff m the Bndge Way 

The Bridge Way was an irregular stiagglmg stieet, \vhcie the 
town fiiiiged off raggedly into the Whitlow road rows ofneAv red- 
bnek hiiuaes, iii which ribbon-looms were ratthiig behind long lines 
of window, alternating with old, half-thateheil, half-tileil cottages 
— one of those dismal wide streetfi where dirt and iiiimny have no 
long shailow^s thrown on them to bofteii thou ugliness Hero, 
about halt-past five o’clock, Silly Caleb, an idiot w'ell known in 
Dog Lane, but more of a stranger m the Budge Way, was seen 
slouching along with a string of boys hooting at his heels , 
])reBently another group, for the most part out at elbows, came 
briskly m the same direction, looking round them with an air of 
expectation , and at no long interval. Deb Trauntei , in a pink 
flounced gown and floating ribbons, was observed talking with 
great affability to two men in seal-skin caps and fustian, who 
formed her cort^ge The Bridge Way began to have a piesenti- 
ment of something ui the wind. Phib Cook left her evening 
wash-tub and appeared at her dooi in soap-suds, a bonnet-poke, 
and general dampness, three nanow-chested nbbon- weavers, m 
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rusty black sti naked witli sbiiHlh of maiiy-coloured silk, sauntered 
out with then hduds in their pO(kets , and Molly Beale, abiawiiy 
old viia^o, desciyiTig wiry Du me Kioketts peeping out fioiii hei 
entry, seized the oiiportunity of renewing the nior rung’s skirmish 
III short, the Bridge Way was in that state of excitement which 
is understood to announce a ‘ demonstration ’ on the pait of the 
Biitish public, and the afflux ot lernote townsmen iiici easing, 
there was soon so laigc a croi^d that it was time for Bdl i’oweis, 
a idethonc Ciroliath, who pii'SKhnl o\ej tlie knot of beer-ilnnkers at 
the. Bear and Ragged Stall, to issue foith with his comp«nnionb, 
and, like the enunciatoi ot the ancient myth, make the assemblage 
distinctly conscious ol the common scntinu‘iit that hud diuwii them 
together The expectation of tlic delegates' cliaisc, added to tin* 
fight between Molly Beale and D.inie Ricketts, and the, ill advised 
ai)pe.uanc(‘ ot a lean bull tcriier, were a sulhcicnt Siifety-valvc to 
the po}mlai excitement dm mg the icmaimng (piarlei oianhoui , at 
the end of which the chaise was seen approaching along the Whit- 
low road, with oiik boughs oinamentnig the hoiscs’ heads , and, 
to quote the account of this inteiesting scene which was sent to 
the liothetby Oiundiun^ ‘loud cheers immeiliately testihed to 
the sympathy of the honest fellow b **ollectcd tlieic, with the 
public-spiiited exertions of tlieii fellow townsmen ’ Bill J 'owners, 
w’hose bloodshot eyes, bent liat, .uid inotubci.int altitude, marked 
Lira out as the natuial leadei ot the assenihlngo, umhutook to 
Intel pret the common sentiment by stopping the diaibe, ndvaiuing 
to the dooi with raised bat, and begging to know ot Mr Dempster, 
wbethcT the Rectoi had foi bidden the ‘canting lecture ’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ baid Mi Demjistei ‘Keep up a jolly good 
hurl ay ’ 

No public duty could have been more easy and agreeable to 
Mr Poweis and his associates, and the ehorus swelled all the way 
to the High Street, wheie, by a mysterious coincidence often 
observable in these siiontaneoiis ‘demonstiations,’ huge plai'ards 
on long poles weie obseived to shoot upwards fiom among the 
crowd, principally in the direction of Tucker’s Lane, when* the 
Gieen Man was situated One liore, ‘Down with the Tryanites ’ ’ 
another, ‘No Cant ’’ another, ‘Long live our veneialile Curate*’ 
and one in still larger letters, ‘ Sound Church Principles and no 
Hypocrisy ' ’ But a still more remaikahle impromptu was a Imge 
caricature of Mr. Tryaii iii gown and liand, with an enormous 
awreole of yellow haii and uptuined eyes, standing on the pulpit 
stairs find trying to pull down old Mr Crewe. Groans, yells, 
and hisses — hisses, yells, and groans —only stemmed liy tho 
appearance of another cancatuie representing Mr. Tryan being 
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pitohod liead-foreinost from the pulpit sfciirH l)y a hand ^ Inch the 
(irtifit, oithei fioni Biibtilty of intention or want of space, had left 
unindicatcd In the midst of the treiiKMidoue cheoiin^ that 
saluted this ]>iece of syiiiholical art, the (‘Iniise liad leached the 
door of the Red Lion, and loud cues of ‘Dempster toi ever’' 
with a feeblei cheiT now and then foi Tomlinson and Iludd, w(to 
jnesently responded to by the appearance of the imblic-sjniited 
attorney at the laif»o upper window, whoie also wcio visible a 
little m the bai kgronnd the small sleek In^ad oi Mr Rudd, and 
the blinkintj ( oiintenanec of Mi Tomlinson 

Mi. Dempster held his hat in his hand, and poked his head 
forward with u buttin/r motion by way of bow A stoim of 
cheers siilisidcd at last into dioppiiig bounds of ‘Silenct* ’ * ‘ Heni 
him ’ ' ‘(to it, Dempster > ' and the Liwyei’s laspim^ voice became 
distinctly audible 

, ‘ Fellow- townsmen * It gives us tin' sincerest pleasure — I 

speak foi my respected colleagues as well as myselt — to witness 
these strong jiioufs of your nlt«iehment to the pnneijilcs of our 
excellent Chin eh, and your zeal foi the lionoui of our venciable 
pastor Rut it ih no more than 1 expeeted of you I know you 
well. I’ve known you fui the last twenty years to be as honest 
and respectable a set of ratepayeis as any m tins eounty Your 
hearts are sound to the core ^ No man had bettei tiy to thrust 
his cant and hypociisy down yowr tin oats You’ie used to wash 
them with Inpior of a better llavoui Tins is the pioudest 
moment in my own life, and I think 1 may say in that of my 
colleagues, in winch I have to tell you that oui exerticms in the 
cause of sound religion and manly moiahty have been crowned 
with success. Yes, my fellow-townsmen ’ I have the gratification 
of announcing to you thus formally what you have alieady leained 
indirectly Tim pulpit Irom which our venerable pastoi bos ted 
us with sound doctnne for half a century is not to be invaded by 
a fanatical, sectaiiaii, double-faced, Jesuitical mterlojiei ' We 
are not to have oin young people ilemoralised and corrupted by 
the temptations to vice, notoriously connected with Sunday 
evening lectures ^ We are not to have a preacher obtruding 
himself upon us, who decnea good woiks, and sneaks into our 
homes perverting the faith of our wives and daughters ’ We are 
not to be poisoned with doetnnes which damp cveiy innocent 
enjoyment, and pick a poor man’s pocket of the sixpence with 
which he might buy himself a cheerful glass after a hard day’s 
work, under pretence of paying for bibles to send to the 
ChicktawB ' 

‘But I’m not going to waste your valuable time with un< 
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necessary words I am a man of deeds’ (‘Ay, damn you, that 
you are, and you charge well for ’em too,’ said a voice tioin tlie 
ciowd, prohahly that of a gentleman who \kas immediately aftei- 
wards ohseived i^ith his hat clu^hed over liis head) 'J shall 
always be at the seivice of my fellow- townsmen, and whi)e\ei 
dares to hector over you, oi interfere with your innoi'cnt pleasuies, 
shall have an account to settle with Robert Dempstei 

‘Now, my boys’ you can’t do better than disperse and cany 
the good news to all your fcllow-townsmeii, whose hcaita aie as 
bound as your own Let some of you go one May and some 
another, that eveiy man, woman, and child m Milby may know 
what you know yourselves Hut before we part, let us have thiee 
cheeih for Tme Keligion, and down yith Cant ’ ’ 

'When th(* last cheer w'as dying, Mi D(*mpster closed the 
windoiv, and the judiciously instnictcd placanls and cain^atures 
moved otf in divers diiections, followed hy laiger oi binaller 
divisions of the ciowd The greatest atti action ajiparently lay 
in the direction of Dog Lane, the outlet towaids I’additoid 
Common, w'hiLhei the caricatures wore moving, and you toiesce, 
ot coiiise, that those w'oiks ot symliolical art were consumed 
Muth a libcial cxiienditiiie of diy gorse- bushes and vague 
shouting 

After these gieat public exeitioiis, it was natural that Mr 
Deiniistcr ainl his eolloagueb bhould feel moie m need than iibual 
of a little social relaxation , and a party of their fnemds was 
already beginning to .issemble in the laigc pailour of the Red 
Taon, convened partly by their own eiiriosity, and jiartly hy the 
invaluable Mat Paine The most capacious lainch-bowl Avas put 
in reiiuibition , and that lioin gentleman, Mr Lowme, seated 
ojiiiosite Mr Dempster as ‘ Vice,’ undertook to hrew the punch, 
defying the criticisms of the envious men out of office, who, with 
the leadinesH of niesponsibility, ignorantly suggested moie lemons 
The social festivities weie continued till long past midnight, when 
sevcial fi lends of sound leligion were conveyed home with some 
difficulty, one of them showing a dogged deteimination to beat 
himself in the gutter 

Mr Dempster had done as much justice to the piineli as any 
of the paity , and Ins friend Boots, though aware that the lawyer 
could ‘caiiy his liquor like Old Nick,’ with whose social 
demeanour Boots seemed to be particularly well acquainted, 
nevertheless thought it might lie as well to see so good a 
customer in safety fo his own door, and walked quietly behind 
hia elbow out of the mn-yaid Dempster, however, soon became 
aware of him, stopped short, and, turning slowly round upon him, 
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repognisod tbo well-kno^ii dial) waistcoat sleeves, conspicuous 
enouj^h in tlie stariif^lit 

‘You iHojieniiy scoundiel • Wli.it do you mean Ly do^^ipni; a 
professional iiiiiii’s footsteps in this wMy ? I'll break every bone 
in youi skin it you attempt to tiaek me, like a be.istly eiu 
siiitiuiK at one’s jiocket ]Jo you think .i j^cntlcmaii will make 
his way home any the Ivttm foi li.ivmj? the scent ot youi 
blaekiTi" bottle thrust uj) his iiostnls?' 

Hoots slunk back, in more amusement than ill-humour, thinkimr 
the lawyei s ‘lum talk' w.is doubtless j>art and paieel of his 
professional ability , and Mr Denijister puisiieii his slow way 
alone 

His house lay in (lnhaid Street, whn'li ojiened on the ])ieltiest 
outskiit of the town- -the ehuidi, the jiaisomij^o, and a long 
fitreteh of gieen field's It was an old-fashioned house, with an 
ovei hanging uppei stoiey outside, it had a face of loiigh stiueo, 
and lasement window's with gieen frames and shiitteis , inside, it 
was full of long jiassages, and looms with h>w ceilings Tlieie 
was a huge heavy kmakei on the gieen door, and though Mi 
Dempstei eaiiied a latchkey, he sonu'tiiues those to use the 
knocker He chose to do so now The thundei rt'sounded 
thiimgh Oiehaid Stieet, .ind, attei a single minute, then; w'as a 
second elai) loudei tluin the fiist Anothei minute, and still the 
door was not o])ened , wluieupon Mi Dempstei, muttenng, took 
out his Jateh-key, and, with less ditticulty th.in might haAc been 
e\])eeted, Ibiust it into the dooi When he ojiened the dooi the 
passage was daik 

‘Janet • ' m the loudest lusping tone', w.is the next sound I hat 
laug thioiigli the house 

‘Janet ’ ’ again — betou a slow step was heard the staiis, 
and a distant baht began to tiieker on the A\all of the passage 

‘ (hiTse you ’ you cieeping idiot > (loiiie fastci, can’t you 'f' 

Yet a few seecuids, and the hgiiie of a tall w'omaii, holding 
aslant .i heavy-plated diawiiig-iiMmi eaudlestiek, ajipeared at the 
turning of the passjige that IcmI to the broadei entrance 

She hud on a light diess whnh sat loosely about her figiiie, 
but ciid not disguise its liber.iL graceful outline A heavy mass 
of stiaight jet black liaii had escapc'd from its fastening, and 
hung over her bhoulders, Hct grandly cut features, jiale with 
the natural jialenesfa of a biuiiette, bad jireinaturc lines about 
them, telling that thci years had been lengthened by soi row, and 
the delieately curved nostril, which seemed made to quivei with 
the proud consciousness of jiowor and beauty, must have quivered 
to the heait-pierciug gnefs which hud given that worn look to the 
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cornoiRofthe mouth Hen wule open black eyes h.i(l a stian^ely 
fixed, Hightless gaze, as she paused at the tinning, and stood 
silent before her huslwind 

‘Til teach you to keep me waiting in the daik, you pale, 
staling loop’ he said, advancing with his slow diiinken step 
‘What, you’ve been drinking again, have you'* I'll beat you 
into yoiii senses ' 

He laid his liand witli a firm giipe on her shnuldei, turned hei 
round, and pushed her slowly betoie linn along tlie jiassagi* 
and through the dining- loom door, which stood open on thni 
lett hand 

Theie w^as a poitiait ol Janet’s inothei, n giey haiied, daik 
eyed old woman, in a matly fluted caj), h.inging o\er the 
mantelpiece Surely the aged eyes take on a look of anguish as 
they see .Janet — not tiembling, no' it winild be better if she 
tiernbled standing stupidly unmoved in hei gnat beauty, while 
the heavy aim is lifted to stiike hei The blow tails -anotliei — 
and anothei Suiely the mothei lieais tliat ei\ ‘ (> Kobeit > 
pity* pity’’ 

l*oor gicy-liaiied w'oiiian * Was it foi this you sutieied si 
mothei ’s jiaiigs in youi lone widowhiHMl five-and thirty yeais agot 
Was it for this you kejit tlie little woin moioeco shoes .Janet had 
first mil in, and kissed them day bv day w'heii she was aw^y 
fioin you, a tall girl at school ^ Was it lor tins you lookeil jnoiidly 
at liei wh(‘n she came back fo >ou in hci luh pale beauty, like 
a tall white aium that has just uniolded its giand ])Uie curves 
to the sun ^ 

The mother lies slcejiless and jnayiiig iii lier lonely house, 
weeping the ditfieult teais ot age, because slie dioinls this may be 
a eiuel night for hei child 

She, too, has a jnctuie ovci her nianteljnece, di.nwi in <*halk by 
Janet long yeaia ago Slie looked .xt it before slie went to ImmI. 
It IS a hea<l bowed beneath a eioss, and wealing a uown 
of thorns 



CJIJAPTER V 

It was h,ilf pant nine* o’c'lork in tin raorning Tho ninlsiimmcr 
sun was alii'.uly warm on the loots and weatheicoeks of Milhy 
The cliuich -bells weie iiiiinn*?, and imiii> t.imilies weie consemiis 
of Sunday sensations, eliiefly reteiable to the ta»t that the 
daiu^hteis had unne down to bieakf.ist in then best fioeks, and 
with then ban partieulaily well dresst'tl P"oi it was not Sunday, 
but Wednesday , and though the Ihslioj) was going to bold a 
Oonfiimation, and to de<‘ide whetliei oi not theie shouhl be a 
Sundav evening leetnie in Milby, the siinbeaiim had the nsnal 
woilving-day look to the hayniakeis abeady long out ni the tields, 
and to lagganl A\<*aveis just ‘setting up' then weeks ‘jueie' 
The notion ot its being Sunday was the stiongest in young ladies 
like Miss l*bi])ps, who W'as going to aeconipany he? voungei 
sistar to the eonfiimatioii, and to we.u a ‘sweetly luetty’ 
traiis|mM'iit bonnet with inaraliout fi‘atht*is on the inteiestirig 
occasion, thus tliiowung into leliet the* suitable siinplieity of bei 
sister’s attire, who w\‘is, of course, to a]>peai in a new white 
flock, OI in the pn])ils at Miss Towuiley’s, who wuue absolved 
fioni all lessons, and weie going to eliuidi to see the l>islio]», and 
b) heal the Honuiiiable and Reveieinl Mi Tiendergast, the leitoi, 
lead jnaveis a high intelleetnal treat, fis Miss Towuiley assimsl 
them It seemed rady natuial that a leitoi, who was JionouiabJe, 
should lead bettei than old Mi (hewe, wdio wms only a eiiiate, 
and not honouiable , and when little (’laia Robins wondeied whv 
some tlergymen weie lectors and others not, Kllen IMarrndt 
nssuied her with great confidence that it was only the i level men 
who w’ere made rectois Ellen Maiiiott w^*lH going to be 
I'onfirmi'd She was a shoit, fan, idiiini) girl, wuth blue eyes and 
sanily hair, winch was this nioining arranged in taller cannon 
<*111 Is tlian usual, for the rec<*j)tion of the Episcopal benediction, 
and some of the young ladies thought her tho pi<*ttiest giil in the 
school, but otheiH gave the piefeieme to her rival, Maiia 
GhsirdiKT, who was inucli tallei, and had a lovely ‘crop’ of daik- 
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brown ringlets, and who, lu'intj also about to tiiko upon beiself 
the vows mado in lirr name at lift baptism, li.id oiled and twisted 
bei niufleta with esjioeial e.ne As she seated heiself at the 
breaktast-table lietoit* Miss Towiiley’s eutiance to dispense the 
weak r(»tfec, hei eioj) oxi'ited so stroma a sensation that Ellen 
Maniott was at leiii^th iiniielleil to look at it, .ind to say with 
su})piessed Imt bittei saieasin, ‘Is that Miss (laidnei’s liead 
‘Yes,’ said Maiia, amiable ainl stiitteinif^, and no m.it<*h ftir 
Ellen in letoit , ‘th~ th- this n. inv head ^ ‘Then 1 dim t 
adniiie it at all > ’ Mas the laiishiiii; leioindei of Ellen, followed 
by a mminur of a]»pio\al amont; hei liiends Yimiuj ladies, I 
suppose, evhanst ilieii sae of xiiioin in this way at school That 
IS the leasoii why they have siuli a haunless tooth foi i‘aeh other 
in aftei hie 

Tlie only other candidate foi con fii mat ion at Miss Tow nicy s 
was Maiy Dunn, a diaper's dam^htei in Milliy and a distant 
relation of the Miss Linnets Her pale lanky Iiaii emild ne\er he 
coavei] into peimaiient ciiil, and this moinin;' the hi at had 
biom^ht it dowrii to its natuial eonilition of lankiness eailiti than 
usual Jhit that w'as not what made hci sit melaneholy and 
ajiait at the lowei end of the tuim Her jiaients weie adniiiers 
of Ml Tiyaii, and had been peisuaded, by the Miss LiimetH' 
intluenee, to insist that their dam^btei should be piepaied tor 
eoiifinnation by him, over and above the piepaiatioii ^OAen to 
Miss Towmley b ]nij)ils hv Mr Oiewe Pool Maiy Duiin ’ I am 
afiaid hlie thoiu^hl it too heavy a pure to ])ay loi these spnitual 
aihantat^es, to he exi hided tiom eveiy t^ame .it hall, to be 
oblifred to walk with none but little unis - in fait, to be tho 
objeit of .an aveision that notbiiisr shoit ot an ineessant snjiply of 
plum cakes would have neutialised And Mis Dunn W'as of 
u)iiniou that ])hini cake was unwbolesome The anti Tiyamte 
sjiiTit, YOU peieene, was veiy stioni^ at Miss Towmley’s, inipoited 
])robably by ibiy sehohiis, as well as f'neoiira^ed l»y the tact that 
that clever woman was heiself stromjly opposed to mnovation, 
and leinaiked eveiy Sunday that Mi (hewe had jireached an 
‘excellent diseoiirse ’ Poor Maiy Dunn dieadeil tlie moment 
when school hours w’ould he o\er, ioi then she was suie to be the 
butt of those vi'iy exjdieit leinniks which, in yoiimr ladies’ as 
well as yoiim^ ifeiitlemeirs seminaries, eonstituti' the most subtle 
and delicate fonn ol the innuendo ‘I’d never be a Tryanite, 
w'ould yoii^’ ‘Oh beie comes tho lady that kiiow's so nmeh 
moie about relu^ion than we do * ’ ‘ Some people think theiiiselves 

HO veiy jnous ^ ’ 

It is really Buriinsiiig that young ladies shoulil not be thought 
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competent to the fiame cuniouliiin an youii^ p^entlemen. 1 observe 
that their powers of Barcasm are quite equal ^ and if thcie hod 
been a genteel academy foi young gentlemen at Milby, I am 
incdined to think that, notwithstanding Euclid and the classics, 
the paity spill t there would not liuvc exhibited itself in moie 
pungent iiony, oi more incisive satne, than was heard in Miss 
Townleys Heniimiiy But theie was no such academy, the 
existence of the gruiiimar-Hchool under Mi CicwcV superintendence 
pioliahly dis(M)iiraging speculation$ of that kind ; ami the genteel 
youths <'f Milby weie chiefly come home foi the inidMirnmei 
holidays from distant schools >Sereral of us had just assumed 
coat-tails, and the assumption of new resiioiisibilities apjiaiently 
following as a inattei of course, ’ne were among the camlidates for 
confirmation I wish I could say that tin' solemnity of our 
feelings was on a level with the solemnity of the occasion , but 
umniaginntn<‘ boys fin<l it diflicult to rcoognisc aj^ostobcal institu- 
tions in then developed form, and I fear our chief enmtion 
concerning tin* cciemony was a sense of ehecjnshiu'ss, and our 
chiet opinion, tlie sjieculativo and heictical position that it ought 
to be coiihncd to the girls It was a jiity, you w'lll say , but it 
is tJie way with us men in other crises, that come a long while 
after confirmation The golden moments m the stream of life 
rush jmst us, and we see not lung but sand , the angels conic to 
visit us, and wc only know them when they aie gone. 

But, as T said, the morning was sunny, the bells were r.nging, 
the ladies of Milby weie diessed m their Sunday garments 

And wlm is this buglit-lookmg woman walking with hasty 
step along Orchard Stieet ao early, with a laige nosegay in her 
hand'^ Can it be Janet Deinpstei, on whom we looked with 
such deeji ])ity, one sad midnight, haidly a foitnight ago'^ Yes , 
no otlier w'omun in Milby has those seai(*hing black eyes, that 
tall giaceful unconstrained figuie, set ofi’ by her simple muslin 
dress and Idack lace shawl, that massy black hair now so neatly 
braided ;n glossy contrast with the wdiite satin ribbons of her 
modest cap and bonnet No other woman has that sweet speaking 
smile, with which she nods to Jonathan Lamb, the. old parish 
cljjrk. And, ah now she comes neuier — there aie those sad 
lines about the mouth and eyes on which that sweet smile plays 
like sunbeams on the storm-beaten beauty of the full and npened 
com. 

She is turning out of Orchard Street, and making her way ns 
If fast as she can to her mother’s house, a pleasant cottage facing a 
vnadside meadow, from which the hay is being earned. Mrs. 

lynpr has bad her breakfast, and is seated m her arm-chair 







Your bonnet wants puluns ^trijhjonunfdtr^ my Jald 
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roadin;^, when Janet opens the dooi, Rayin<^, in her most jdayful 
voice — 

‘Please, mothei, I'm come to show myself to you before I "o 
to the Parsonage Have I put on my jiietty cap and bonnet to 
satisfy you ? ' 

Mrs Uaynor looked over her sfieetaeles, and met her daughter's 
glance with eyes as dark and loving as liei own She was a 
much snuillei woinaii than Janet, both in figiiie and feature, the 
child* lesemblaiiee lying in the eyes and the clear lirunette 
complexion The mother’s haii had long been giey, and was 
gathered undei the neatest of caps, made by her own clever 
fingeis, as all Janet’s caps and bonnets \iere too They were 
welb])ractisi*il fingeis, for Mrs Uaynor had HUjijHirted herselt in 
hei widowhood by keeping a inillineiy establishment, and m this 
ivay had earned money enough to give her danghtei what was 
then thought a fiist-iate education, as well as to save a sum 
whii h, eki'd out by liei son-indaw, suiheed to support her in her 
solitary old age Always the same clean, neat old lady, diessod 
m black silk, was Mis Rayiioi a luitient, biave w'oman, who 
bowed with lesignation undci the buiden of remembiTed soriow, 
and boie with meek fortitude the new load that the new days 
bi ought with them 

‘ Yoiu bonnet wants pnlliiig a tnfle foiwardei, my ihild/ she 
said, smiling, and taking off liei spectacles, while J.inet at once 
knelt dowui beloie hei, and wailed to be ‘set to rights,’ as she 
would hai e done when she was a i laid ‘ Yoii’ie going straight to 
Mrs (h ewe’s, T suppose ? Aie thi»se How ei s to garnish the dishes ^ * 

‘No, indeed, mothei 1 ’his is a nosegay for the middle of the 
table I’ve sent up the diimei -service and the ham we had cooked 
at 0111 house yesterday, and Uettv is loming directly with the 
gaimsli and the plate We sliall get uui good Mrs (Jiew^p through 
hei tioubles famously IhMi tiny woiiian > You should have 
seen liei lift up her luiuls yi'steiiliy, and juay heaven to take her 
before e\ei she should ha\e nnothei collation to get lejuly for the 
Hishup She said, “ Ft’s bad enough to have the Archdeacon, 
though he doesn’t want halt so many jelly glasses I wouldn’t 
mind, Janet, if it was to teed all the old hungry cnpides in 
Milby , but so much tioublo and expense tor people who eat too 
much every day of their lives * ” We had such a cleaning and 
fmbisliiiig-iip of the sitting-ioom yesterday’ Nothing will ever 
do away with the smell of Mr Ciewe’s pipes, you know , but we 
have thrown it into the background, with yellow soap and dry 
lavender And uow I must run away You will come to church, 
mothei ? ’ 
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‘Yos, my deal, I wouldn’t lose such a pietty sight It does 
ray old eyes good to see so many ficsh young fates Is your 
liushand going ? ’ 

‘Yes, Ilobert will be there I've made him as neat as a new 
pm this moimng, and he says the Bisho]) will think him too 
buckish by lialf I took him into Mammy Dennistei’s room to 
show liunself ’AVe he.ii Tryan is making sure ot the Bishop's 
Hiippoit , but we j«hall see I would give my eiooked guiue.n, 
and all the luck it w'lll ever bring me, to have him beaten, tor 1 
can’t endure the sight of the man eonnng to harass deal old Mr 
and Mis Crewe in then last dayb Jheaching the (lospel indeed’ 
That 18 the best Gospel that makes eveiybody happy and lumfoit- 
able, isn’t it mother'*’ 

* All, child, I’m afiaid there’s no Gosjiel will do that here 
btdow ' 

‘Well, 1 ean do sonudhiiig to eomtoit Mrs Oieve, at least, 
80 give me a kiss, and good-bye till church-time ’ 

The mother leaned back in her chair when Janet was gone, 
and sank into a painful reverie A\ hen our life* is a ecuitmuous 
tiial, the moments ot respite seem only to substitute the In'aviness 
of dread for the heaviness ol actual sufleiiiig the cuitam of 
cloud seems parted an iiistani only that we may measure all its 
hoiror as it hangs low, bLick, and imiiniieni, in urntrast with the 
transient 1)1 ightness , the watei-diops that visit the paiclied lijis 
m the desert liear with them only tlic keen iiimginatioii of i hirst 
Janet looked ghul and tendei now — but wdiat scene of miseiy was 
coining next She was too like the cistiis Howtis in the little 
giirden before the window, tliat, with the shades ot evening, might 
lie w'lth the delicate wdiite and glossy daik of then jietals tranijded 
in the roadside dust AVhen the sun had sunk, and the twilight 
was dee]»ening, Janet might be sitting tliere, heated, maddened, 
Bobbing out her gneis with selfish passion, and wildly wishing 
herself dead. 

Airs Kayiior Inul been reading about the lost slieej), and the 
joy there is m lieaven over the sinnei than lejientcth Surely 
the eternal love she believed iii thiough all the sadness of her 
lot w^ould not leave her child to wander farther and faithcr into 
the w'lldcrncss till there was no turning— the child so ]o\ ely, so 
pitiful to others, so good— till she was goaded into sin by woman’s 
bitteiest sorrows ’ Airs Raynor had her fiuth and hei spiritual 
comforts, though she was not in the least evangelical, and knew 
nothing of doetnnal zeal 1 fear most of Air, Tryan 's hcaiers 
would have considered her destitute of saving knowledge, and I 
am quite sure she liad no well-defined views on justification. 
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Neverthelcas, she read her Bible a great deal, and thought she 
found divine lessons there— how to l)oar the cioas meekly, and he 
meieiful Let us ho])p that there is a saving ignorance, and that 
Mrs llaynor was justified without knowing exactly how 

Slie tried to have hope and trust, though it was lianl to 
believe tliat the future would be anything else than the haivest 
of the seed that was being sown liefore her eyes But alvvays 
there is seed being sown silently and unseen, and everywhere 
theic come sweet flowers without out foresight oi laboui We 
reap what we sow, but Natuie has love ovoi and above that 
justuT, and gives us shadow and blossom and fimt that spring 
fiom 110 planting of ours. 



CHAPTER VI 


Most people must hiivo atyiced with Mrs Raynor that the Con- 
hiiuiitiuii that day was a piotty sif?ht, at least when those sliijht 
giilish loiins and fail young hu*es moved in a white iivulet along 
the aisles, and liowed into kneeling Heiuieireles under the light ot 
the great ehanet I window, softened by patches of daik old painteil 
glass , and one would think that to look on while a jiair of 
veiieiahle hands piesst'd sueh young heads, anil a veuciahle faec 
looked upwaid tor a Idessing on them, would be veiy likely to 
make the heart swell gently, and to moistm the eyes Yet 1 
lememher the eyes seemed \ciy diy m Mil by Church that day, 
notwithstanding that the Bishop was an old man, and piohahlv 
venerable (foi though he w.is not an eminent (Jn^eian, he was 
the biothei of a Wing loid) , and I think the eyi's must Inive 
lemained dry, boeause lie had small ilelieate w'omaiiisli hands 
adorned with luffles, and, instead of laying them on the giils 
he ids, just let them hover ovci each in ijuiek succession, as it it 
weie not etnjuelto to touch them, and as if the laying on ot hands 
weie like the theatiical embiaee — pait of the jday, and not to be 
really believed in To lie sure, there weie a great many heads, 
and the Bishop's tune was limiti‘d Moieo\eT, a wig can, under 
no cireumstauees, be affecting, ex«’ept in rare rases of illusion , 
and copious lawn-sleeves cannot be expected lo go directly to any 
heart except a washerwoman's. 

I know, Ned Phipps, who knelt against me, and I am siiie 
nnule me behave much w^orse than I should have done w^ithout 
him, whispered that he thought the Bishop was a ‘ guy,' and I 
certainly remember thinking that Mi Pieudcigast looked much 
more dignified vnth his plain white surplice 'and black liaii He 
W'as a tall commanding man, and lead the Liturgy in a strikingly 
Boiioious and uniform voice, which I tiled to mutate the next 
Sunday at home, until my little sister began to cry, and said I 
was ‘yoaring at her.’ 

Mr. Tryan sat in a pew near the pulpit with several other 

S02 
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rlorpymen He looked pale, and iul)lK.'d his Land over Lib fare 
and puhIumI l>aok Lis liaii oftenei tLaii usual Standing in the 
aisle dose to him, and repeating the responses with edifying 
loiidncHs, was Mi Budd, cliuichwarden and delegate, with a white 
staif in Lis liand and a backward bend of Lis small Lead and 
person, siidi as, 1 suppose, lie ronsidcied suitable to a fin^nd of 
hound religion Conspicuous in the gallefy, too, was the tall 
Jigiiic of Mr Dcmpstei, whose j^rofessioniil avocations larely 
allow’^(Ml 111 111 to oceuiiy liis jdaee at ehur(‘L 

‘ There’s Di'injistci/ said Mrs Liniii't to hei daughter Mary, 
‘looking nioie lesjioetable than usual, I dtrlare He’s got a fine 
speedi l>y heait to make to the BisLoi), I’ll answ'ei for it But 
hell he jiretty well spiinkled with suull before seiviee is o\ei, and 
the Bislioj) won’t be able to lisliii to him foi sneezing, that’s one 
eomtoit ’ 

At length till* last stage in the long <*en‘inony was over, tlie 
laige asstmibly sti<‘anu*d waim and w^eaiy into the ojien afteinooii 
sunshine, and the Bishop retiied to the Paisonage, where, after 
Lououiing Mis (^ewe’h (ollation, he w^as to give audienec to the 
(L'leg.ites and Mi Tiyan on the gieat question of the (*venmg 
leituie 

Between five and six o’doek the Parsonage was ome more as 
<(Uiet as usual undei the shadow ol its tall elms, awl the only tiaees 
of the Bislioji’h leeent jneseiiee tlieie weie the wheel-marks on the 
giavel, and the long table with its garnished dishes awTV, its 
damask spiinkled with ernmbs, and its deeanters without their 
stojipeis Mr Ciewe w'as alieady (almly smoking his jiijie in the 
ojqiosite sitting-T 00111, ami Janet w^as .igreeing with Mis Crewe 
that some of the blane-mange w'oiild be a iiiee thing to take to 
Sally Martin, wdnle the little old Luly herself had a spoon in her 
hand leady to gather the enimlm into a plate, that she might 
seattei them on the giavel for the little birds 

Before that tune, the Bishops cairiage had been seen driving 
tliiough the High Street on its way to Lord TrufFord’s, wlicie he 
W'as to dine The question of the lecture was decided, then *1 
The nature of the decisnin may be gathered fiom tlie folJownng 
conversation which took jdace in the bai of the Red Lion that 
evening 

‘ >ou’re done, eh, Dempster ^ ’ w'as Mr Pilgrim’s observation, 
utteied with some gusto He was not glad Mr. Tryau had gamed 
Ills point, but he was not sorry Deiiqister was iLsapiiointed 

‘Done, sir? Not at all It is what I anticipated I knew 
we had nothing else to expect in these days, when the Church is 
infested b^ a set of men who are only fit to give out hymns from 
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an empty cask, to tunes set by a jouineymau (■ob})ler But I was 
not the lews to exert mjself iii the cause of sound Ohurchmaiisliip 
for the good of the town Any coward ran fight a battle wlien 
lie s sine of winning , but give me the man who has ]»luck to 
fight when he's sure of losing That's luy way, su , and there are 
many victones worse than a defeat, as Mr Tryan shall leaiii to 
Ills cost ' 

* He must be a jioor shujicrannyated sort of a bishoj), that's my 
opiinoh,’ said Mr. Tomlinson, ‘to go along with a sneaking 
M(*thodi6t like Tryan Ami, for my part, I think we should be as 
well wi'out bishojis, if they'ie no wiser than that Where’s the 
use o’ havin’ thousands a yeai an’ livin’ in a jiallis, if tliey don’t 
stick to the Church ? ’ 

‘ No Thcie y»)u’re going out of your depth, Toiiilmson,’ said 
Mr Deinpstei ‘No one shall hear me say a word against 
Episcopacy — it is a safegiiaid of the Church , we munt have 
ranks and dignities there as well as ever3^whcre else No, sir i 
Episcoiiacy is a good thing , but it may happen tliat a bisliop is 
not a good thing Just as btandy is a good thing, thougli 
this ])aiticiilai brandy is British, and tastes like sugaied 
rain-watei caught down the chimney Heie, Ratcliffe, let mo 
have something to drink, a little less like a decoction of sugar and 
soot ’ 

‘/said nothing again’ Episcopacy,’ leturned Mr. Tomlmsoii 
‘ I only said I thought we should do as well wi’out bislu ps , an’ 
I’ll say it again for the matter o’ that Bishops never bi ought 
any grist to my mill ’ 

‘I)o you know when the lectuies are to begin?’ said Mi. 
Pilgiim 

‘They are to hf^gin on Sunday next.,’ said Mr Hempstei, in a 
signifii^ant tone , ‘ but I think it will not take a long-sighted 
prophet to foresee the end of them It stiikcs me Mi Tryan wnll 
be looking out for wothei ouiacy shortly ’ 

‘ Hc’lJ not got many Milby iieople to go and heai Ins lectures 
aftci a while, I’ll bet a guinea,’ observed Mr Budd ‘ 1 know I’ll 
n(»t keep a single w^orknian on iny ground who either goes to the 
lecture himself or lets anybody belonging to him go ’ 

‘ Noi me nayther,’ said Mr Tomlinson ‘ No Tryamte shall 
touch a sack or drive a waggon o’ mine, thivt you may depend on. 
An’ T know more besides me as are o’ the same mind ’ 

‘Tiynn has a good many fnends in the town, though, and 
friends tliat arc likely to stand by liim t<x),’ said Mr Pilgrim ‘ I 
should say it would be as well to let him and his lectures alone 
If he goes on pleaching as be does, with such a constitution as 
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hjH, he’ll a relaxed thioat by and by, and you’ll be nd of huii 
wichoui any trouble ’ 

‘We’ll not all(»w him to do himself that injury,’ said Mr 
Denijistei ‘ Sinee liia health is not t?ood, we’ll yeisuade him to 
tiy ehan^e of an De^tend upon it, he’ll find the ehmate of 
Milby too hot for him ’ 



CHAPTER VII 

Mr Demvsteu did not stay long at the Red Lion that evening 
He waH buiiinioned liome to meet Mr Armstrong, a wealthy 
elieiit, and ns he was kcjit iii eonHultation till a late hoiu, it 
hap]ieiied that lliis was one of the nights on whieh Mi Dempster 
went to bed tolerably sober Thus tin* day, which had been one 
of Janet’s happiest, because it hiul been spent by hei in helping 
hei deal old tiiend Mis Ciewe, ended for her with unusual 
quietude , and as a biight sunset ])i onuses a fan inoining, so a 
calm lying down is a. good auguiy for a calm waking Mi 
Dempster, on the Thuisday morning, was iii one his best 
humouiR, and though peihajis some of the good- humour might 
Jesuit from the piospcet of a hiciative and exciting bit of businc'ss 
111 Mr Ariiisti ong's piobable lawsuit, the greater jiart of it was 
doubtless due to those stii lings of the moie kindly, healthy sap of 
human feeling, by whieh goodness tiies to get the upper hand in 
us whenever it seems to have the slightest chance — on Sunday 
mornings, peihajis, when we aie set fieo ftom the grinding hurry of 
the week, and take the little three-yeai-old on our knee at breakfast 
to share our egg and uiuHiii , iii moments of tumble, when death 
visits our roof or illness makes us de}>ende]it on the tending hand 
of a slighted wife , in quiet talks with an aged mother, of the 
days when w^e stood at Jiei knee with our first pieture-book, or 
wiote her lovimr letters from school. In the man whoso childhood 
has known caresses there is always a fibre of memory that con be 
touched to gentle issues, and Mi Dempster, whom you have 
hitherto seen only as the oiator of tlic Red Lion, and the diunken 
tyrant of a dreary midnight home, was the first-bom darling son 
of a fair little mother. That mother was living still, and her 
own large black easy-chair, where she sat knitting through the 
livelong day, was now set ready for her at the breakfast-table, by 
her son’s side, a sleek tortoise-shell cat acting as provisional 
meumbent , 

* Good morning, Mamsey ' why, you’re looking as fresh as a 
800 
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daisy this luornin^r You’it* getting young again/ said Mi 
Di^nipster, looking up fiom liis iiewspapei when the little old 
lady entered A \ery little old lady she was, with n pale, 
seareely wiinkled fiue, haii of that peculiar white which tells 
that the locks have once heen blond, a natty imie white cap on 
her head, and a white sliawl pinned ovei hei shoulders You 
saw at a gluiiee th<it she had Iwen a mignonne blonde, strangely 
unlike liei tall, ugly, dingy -c^miplexioneil son, unlike her daughtei- 
indaw, too, w'liose large-featureil biunettc b(»auty soenied always 
thrown into higher lelicf by the white ])resenrp of little Mauisey 
The unlikeiiesb betw'ccn Janet and her niothei-iii-law went dcepei 
than outline and coniplexioii, and indeed thcie was little sympathy 
between them, for old Mis Demjistci had not ^et learned to 
believe tluit liei son, lloliert, would have gone wuoug if he bad 
iminied the iii,ht w^onnui — a meek woman like lieisclf, who W'oiild 
have home him childien, and lM*eii a deft, orderly housokeejier 
In s})ite of Janet's tendeiiicsR and attention to lit i, she had had 
little love for licr daughter-in-law liom the first, ami had wutnesseil 
the sa<l giowth of hoinr-niisery thiough long yeais, alw’ays wuth 
a <lisposition to lay the blame on the wife lather than on the 
husband, and to lepioaeh Mis Raynoi foi t'lieoui aging hei 
daughter's faults by a too exclusive syrapatliy But old Mrs 
Dempstei bad that laie gift of silence and passuity winch often 
supplies the alisencc of mental strength , and, wdintever were her 
thoughts, she said no woid to aggravate the domestic; discoid. 
Patient and mute she sat at hei knitting through many a seeme 
pf guarrel and anguish resolutely she ajijieared uiiconseaous of 
the sounds that reac'hed hei eais, and the facts she divined after 
she had n^tired to hei bed , mutely she witnessed poor Janet’s 
faults, only registering them as a balance of excuse on the side of 
her son The haid, astute, domineering attorney was still tliat 
little old woman’s pet, as he had been when she watclunl with 
tiiumphaiit pride his fiist tumbling effort to march alone acioss 
the nurseiy floor ‘ Sec what a good son he is to me > ' she often 
thought ‘ Never gave me a harsh word And so he might have 
been a good husband/ 

Oh it IS piteous — that sorrow of aged women ’ In caily youth, 
perhaps, they said to themselves, ‘ I shall be happy when I have 
a husband to love me best of all ' , then, when the husband was 
too (Murcloss, * My child will comfort me ’ , then, through the 
mother's watching and toil, ‘ My child wall repay me all when it 
grows up ' And at last, after the long journey of years has been 
weaiily travelled through, the mother's heart is weighed down by 
a heavier burthen, and no hope remains but the grave. * 
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But this nioininjj old JMis Dempstei sat down in her easy-diair 
without any painful, suppressed reiiiem])ian(*eot the precediiijj iii/^ht 
‘I declaie main my looks younger than Mia (hew’e, who is 
only sixty-five/ said Janet ‘Mrs OrewT will come to ace you 
to-day, inarnray, and tell you all about her tioubles with the 
Bishop and the collation Shell bring her knitting, and you'll 
have a leguhtr gossip together ’ 

‘ Tlie gossip will be all on one side, then, foi Mis Ciewe gets 
so veiy deal, 1 can't make hex heai a word. And if T motion to 
hei, sho always understands me wiong ’ 

‘Oil, she will have so niiieh to tell you to-day, you will not 
want to sjieak yourself You who hav(* patience to knit those 
wonderful counterpanes, mammy, must not be impatient with 
dear Mis (Jiewe (lood old lady ’ I e.in't boar her to think 
she's evei tiiesome to people, and you know she’s veiy leady to 
fancy hciselt iii the way I think she would like to shiiiik up to 
the size of a mouse, that she might run about and do jicoplc good 
without their notuing hei ' 

^It isn't jiaticnce I want, Clod knows, its lungs to speak loud 
enough But you’ll be at home yourself, I suppose, this morning , 
and you can talk to hei for me ' 

‘No, maiiirny , I piomised pool Mis Lowme to go and sit 
witli liei iShe’s ooiihned to her loom, and both the Miss 
ljow'm<*s are out , so I'm going to read the iiewspapei to liei 
and amuse her ’ 

* Oouliln’t you go anothoi morning^ As Mr Armstrong and 
tliat other genthunaii are coining to dinner, 1 should think it 
would be bettei to stay at home Can you tiust Betty to sec to 
e\ eiythiiig ^ She’s new; to the place ' 

‘Oh I eouldiit disappoint Mis Lowme, I pioniised hoi 
Betty will do veiy well, no fear ’ 

Old Mis Dempster was silent .iftei tins, and began to sip her 
tea The breakfast went on without further eonversatiou for 
some time, Mi Dempstei lieing absorbed in the pajieis At 
length, when he was running over the advertisements, his eye 
seemed to lie caught by something that suggested a new thought 
to him lie presently thumped the table with an air of 
exultation, and said, turning to Janet— 

‘ I’ve a capital idea, Gypsy < ’ (that was his name for lus dark- 
eyed wife when he was in an extraordinaiily good humour), ‘ and 
you shall help me. It’s just what you’ie up to,’ 

‘ What IS it ? ’ said Janet, her face beaming at the sound of 
the pet name, now heard so seldom ‘Anything to do with 
eonveyaneing ? ’ 
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‘It’s a Lit of fun worth a dozen fees — a jilan for raising a 
laugli against Tryan and his gang of hypoeiites ’ 

‘ What IS it ? Nothing that wants a needle and thread, J hope, 
else I must go and tease luotliei * 

‘No, nothing sharjier than your wit — except mine 111 
tell you wliat it is We’ll get up a programme of the Sunday 
evening lecture, like a iilay-bill, you know ‘Grand Perfoiinance 
of the celebrated Mountebank,’ and so on We’ll bring m the 
Tryanites— old Landor and the rest in ajiinojniate characters 
Proctor shall jiriiit it, and we’ll ciiculate it in the town. It will 
be a cajutal hit ’ 

‘ Ihavo’’ said J.inct, clapjnng her hands She would just then 
have ])retendcd to like almost anything, in hei pleiisuie at being 
apjiealed to by her husband, and she really did like to laugh at tin* 
Tiyanites ‘We’ll set about it dire(*tl\, and sketch it out befoie 
you go to the oflice I’ve got Tiyans sermons upstairs, but 1 
don’t think theie’s anything in them we can nsc I’ve only just 
looked into them , thcy’ie not at all what I expected — dull, stupid 
things — nothing of the roanng fiie-and-biimstonc soit that I 
expected ’ 

‘Hoaiing’ No, Tiyan’s as soft fis a sucking dove — one of 
your honey-inoiithod hypociites Plenty ot devil and maliee in 
him, tliough, I could see that, while lie Wiis talking to the l>ishoj» , 
but as smooth as a snake outsnle He’s beginning a single-handed 
fight with me, 1 can sec — peisuadmg my clients away from mo 
We shall see wlio will be the first to ciy jwccavi Milby will do 
better without Mr Tryaii than without Uolieit Deinpstei, I faney ^ 
and Milby shall nevei be flocidofl w'lth eant as long as I ean raise 
a bieakw^atcr against it. But now, get the bieakf.ist things 
cleared away, and let us set about the play-bill (Jome, Mamsey, 
come and have a w^alk with me loimd the garden, and let us see 
how the cucumbers are getting on I’vi* never taken you round 
the garden for an age. Oomt, you don’t want a bonnet It’s 
like walking in a greenhouse this morning ’ 

‘But she will W'ant a parasol,’ H.aid Janet ‘There’s one on 
the stand against the garden-door, Bober t ’ 

The little old lady took her son’s aim with plaeid pleasure 
She could barely reach it so as to lest upon it, but he mehned a 
little towards her, and aceomiiicKlated his heaiy long- limbed stejis 
to her feeble ])ace. The cat chose to sun herself too, and walked 
close beside them, with tail erect, nibbing lier sleek sides against 
theii legs,— too well fe<l to be excited by the twittering birds 
The garden was of the grassy, shady kind, often seen attached to 
old houses in provincial towns , the apple-trees had had time to 
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spread their branches ^ery Mule, the slinibs and hardy peicnninl 
plants had giown into a luxuriance that ie<piirt*d constant 
tiimining to pi event them fiom intruding on the ajiace for walk- 
ing But the iaither end, which united with green fields, was 
open ami biiiiny 

It was rathci sad, and yet pictty, to see that little gioup 
passing out of the shadow into the sunshine, and out of the 
sunshine into the shadow again sad, Ix^cause this tenderness of 
the son for the mother was hardly moie than a nucleus 4»f healthy 
life in pn organ haidcning by disease, because the man who w'as 
linked in this way with an innocent past had liecomc callous in 
worhlliness, feveied by sensuality, enslaved by chance imjniJses , 
jiretty, because it showed how hard it is to kill tlie deep -down 
fibrous loots of human love and goodness — liow the inau tioin 
whom we maki* it our pride to shrink has yet a close brothel hood 
with us thiough some of oiii most sacied feelings 

As they vrere relunimg to the house, Janet met them, and said, 
‘Now, Robert, the wiitmg things aie leady I shall be clcik, 
and Mat Paine can copy it out aftei ' 

Mammy oucc more deposited in her arm-chair, with her 
knitting in her hand, and the cat puiung at her dhow, Janet 
seated herself at the talile, while Mr Dcmiister placed himself 
neai her, took out his snuft-box, and, plentifully suftiismg himself 
with th(* inspiring powder, liegaii to dictate 

What he dictated, we shall see by and by. 



CHAPTER VIIT 

The next day, P'nday, at five o’clock by the Rundial, the large 
how- window of Mrs Jerome’s pailoui was open , and that lady 
heisclt was seated withm its ample seimcncle, having a tabic 
bctbie her on which her best tca-tiay, hei l>est china, and her 
best uin-nig had alieady been standing in readiness lor half an 
hour Mis Jciomc'h best tea-s(‘i\ice was of delicate white fiiitcd 
china, with gold sjuigh upon it — .is jindly a tea-sei\u‘e as you 
need wish to hce, and (piite good enough lor chimney ornaments , 
indeed, as the cups weie without handles, most visitors w'ho had 
the distinction of taking tea out ot tliern, wished that such 
chaimiiig china had rilieady Imtii piomoted to that honoi.ny 
])OBition Mis Jerome vras like liei clniia, liaiulsome and old 
fashioned She w.as a buxom Lady of sixty, m an elaborate lace 
cap fastened by a frill under her thin, a dark, well-eurlod fiont 
concealing liei foicli(*ad, a snowy ncH^kerchief exhibiting its am])le 
folds as far as her waist, and a stiff grey silk guw'ii She hatl a 
clean damask napkin pinned la^fore hei to guaid her dicss dunng 
the process of tea-making , liei favouiite g(*raiiiums in the bow- 
window were looking as healthy as she c'ould desiie , her ow’ii 
handsome poitiait, jiamted when she was twenty years younger, 
was smiling down on hei with agieeable flatteiy , and altogether 
she seemed to be in as peaceful and jileasant a position as a 
buxom, well-drcst elderly lady nee<l desire But, as in so many 
other eases, a])pearanoos wcic deceptive Her mmd was gieatly 
perturbed and her temper ruffled by the fact that it was more 
than a quarter paat five even by the losing timepiece, that it was 
half-past by her large gold watch, which she held in her hand as 
if she were counting the pulse of the afternoon, and that, by the 
kitchen clock, which she felt sure was not an hour too fast, it 
had already struck six The lapse of time was rendered the more 
unendurable to Mrs Jerome by lier wonder that Mi. Jerome 
could stay out in the garden with Lizzie in that thouglitlcss way, 
taking it so easily that teartiine was long past, and that, after all 
. ' 311 
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the trouble of getting down the hcbt tea-things, Mi Tryan would 
not eome 

This houom had lu‘en shown to Mr Tryan, not at all beeauho 
Mrs. Jeiomc had any high appreciation of his doctrine or of his 
exemj)lary activity as a jiastor, but simply because he was a 
‘ Churtli clergyman,^ and as such w«to icgarded liy her with the 
same soit of exce])tioiul respect that a white woman w^ho had 
man led a native of the Society Islands might be supposed to feel 
tow'ard^ a white-skiiined visitor from the land of her youth For 
Mis Jerome had been reaied a Chuichw'oman, and having attained 
the age of thirty befoie she was miiiried, had felt the greatest 
leimgnance in the first instance to renouncing the religious foinis 
in which she had been brought up ‘ You know,* she said in 
confidence to her Church acquaiiitances, ‘ 1 w'ouldu*t give no ear at 
a.11 to Mr JeioTiic at fust , but after all, I begun to think as 
theie was a many things worse nor gom’ to chapel, an’ you'd 
better do that nor not pay your way Mr Jeiome had a very 
})lcasant inannci with him, an’ there was mvoi another as kept a 
gig, an’ ’ud make a settlement on me like him, cha])(d or no 
chapel It seemed veiy odd to me foi a long w^hile, the iireaehiii’ 
without hook, an’ the staniun’ up to one long prayer, istid o’ 
changin’ your postur But la ’ thei e’s nothin’ as you mayn’t get 
used to i’ time , you can al’ys sit down, you know, befoic the 
prayer’s done. The ministeis say pietty nigh the same things as 
the Chur<.h paisons, by wdiat I could iver make out, an’ wn’ie out 
o’ chapel i’ the inoinin’ a deal boon(*r nor they’re out o’ chuich 
All’ as for pews, ours is a deal (‘omtortablei nor any i’ Milby 
Clniich ’ 

Mrs Jerome, you perceive, had not a keen susceiitibihty to 
shades of doctrine, and it is ])robable that, after listening to 
Dissenting eloquence for thirty years, she might safely liaA^e 
re-entered the Establishment without peiforming any siniitual 
quarantine. Her mind, apparently, was of that non-porous flinty 
chara(‘ter which is not in the least danger from surrounding dani]). 
But on the question of getting start of the sun on the day’s 
business, and dealing lier conscience of the iiecessaiy sum of mesils 
and the consequent ‘ wasliing up ’ us soon as possible, &o that the 
family might be well in bed at nine, Mrs. Jerome was suscejitible , 
and the piesent lingering jiace of things, united with Mi Jerome’s 
iinaccountahlo obliviousness, was not to be home any longer. So 
she rang the bell for Sally. 

' (loudness me, Sally > go into the garden an’ see after your 
master Tell him it’s gom’ on for six, an’ Mr. Tryan ’ull nivei 
think o’ comm’ now, an’ it’s tune we got tea over. An’ he’s 
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Icttiu* Lizzie stain her fiock, I export, among them strawherry- 
beds Make her come in this minute ' 

No wonder Mr Jerome was tempted to linger in the garden, 
for though tlie house was pretty and well deserved its name — 
‘the White Jlouse,* the tall damask roses that elusteied over the 
IM)rch being thrown into relief by lough stucco ot the most 
brilliant white, yet the garden and orchaids wcie Mr Jerome’s 
glory, as avcII they might be , and there was nothing in "which lie 
had a moie innocent jiridc— jieace to a good man’s memory ’ all 
his piidc was innocent — than in condiu'ting a hitherto uninitiated 
visitor over his grounds, and making him in some degree aware 
of tlie incomparable advantages ])oRsesscd by the inhabitants of 
the White House in the iiiattci of red streaked apjiles, rushets, 
northern gieeiis (excellent for baking), swran-egg pears, and eaily 
vegetables, to say nothing of flowviing ‘srubs,’ pink liawthorns, 
l.i\ender bushes more than ever Mrs Jerome could use, and, in 
short, a superabundance of eveiy thing that a peison retired from 
business could desiie to possess himself or to shaie with his 
fi lends The gaiden "W'as one of those old fashioned paiadises 
winch hardly exist any longer except as memories of our child- 
hood no timeal separation between llovrcr and kitchen garden 
there , no monotony of enjoyment foi one sense to the exclusion 
of fmother , but a charming jiaradismi u1 mingling of all that w^as 
jdeasant to the eyes and good for food The nch flowei -bolder 
running along every walk, with its endless succession ot spring 
flowers, anemones, auriculas, wall-flowers, sw'eet-williams, cam- 
panulas, snapdragons, and tiger-hlies, had its taller beauties, such 
as moss and Provence roses, varied with espalier applc-tiees , the 
eiimson of a caniatioii was earned out in the lurking crimson of 
the neighbouring strawberry-beds , you gathered a moss-rose one 
moment and a bunch of cun ants the next , you wtuc in a delicious 
fluctuation between the scent of jasmine and the juice of goose- 
liernes Then what a high wall at one end, flanked by a 
summer-house so lofty, that after ascending its long flight of steps 
you could sec peifectly well there was no view worth looking at , 
what alcoves and garden-seats in all directions , and along one 
side, what a hedge, tall, and firm, and unbroken, like a green 
wall? 

It was near this hedge that Mr Jciome was standing when 
Sally found him. He had set down the basket of stiawbernes on 
the gravel, and had lifted up little Lizzie in his arms to look at a 
bird’s nest. Lizzie peeped, and then looked at her grandjia with 
round blue eyes, and then peeped again 

‘ D’ye see it, Lizzie ? ’ he whispered. 
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‘Yes/ she whispered in return, putting her lips very near 
grandpa’s face. At this moment Sally a])peared 

‘ Eh, eh, Sally, wliut’s the matter ^ Is Mr Tryan come ? ' 

* No, sir, an’ Missis says she’s sure he won’t come now, an’ she 
wants you to come in an’ hev tea. Deal heart, Miss Lizzie, 
you’ve stained your pinafore, an’ I shouldn’t wonder if it’s gone 
through to your fiock. There’ll be fine work > Come alonk wi’ 
me, do ’ 

* Nay, nay, nay, we’ve done no harm, we’ve done no haim, hev 
we, Lizzie The wash-tub ’ull make all right again ’ 

Sally, regarding the wash-tub from a different point of view, 
looked sourly serious, and hurried away with Lizzie, who trotted 
submissively along, hei little head in eclipse under a laige nankin 
bonnet, while Mr. Jerome followed leisurely with his lull broad 
shoulders in rather a stooping posture, and his large good-natured 
features and white locks shaded by a broad-brimmed hat 

‘ Mr Jerome, I wonder at you,’ said Mrs Jeiome, in a tone of 
indignant remonstrance, evidently sustained by a dec]) sense of 
injury, as her husband opened the pailour door ‘When will you 
leave off invitin’ peojile to meals an’ not lettin’ ’em know the 
tune ? I’ll answer for’t, you niver said a word to Mr Tryan as 
we should take tea at five o’clock. It's just like you * ’ 

‘ Nay, nay, Susan,’ answererl the husband, in a soothing tone, 

‘ there’s nothin’ amiss. I told Mr Tryan as we took ten at five 
})unctial ; mayhap summat’s ardetaiiun’ on him. He’s a deal to 
do, an’ to think on, remember.’ 

‘Why, It’s struck wx i’ the kitchen n’lcody It’s nonsense to 
look for him comm’ now So you may’s well nng for th’ urn 
Now Sally’s got th’ heater m the fire, we may’s well hev th’ urn 
in, though he doesn’t come. I mver see’d the like o’ you, Mi 
Jerome, foi axin’ people an’ giviu’ me the trouble o’ gettiii’ tilings 
down an’ lievin’ crumpets made, an’ after all they don’t come I 
shall hev to wash every one o’ these tca-things myself, for there’s 
no trustin’ Sally — she’d break a fortin i’ crockery i’ no time ’ ’ 
‘Hilt why will you give yourself sich trouble, Susan? Our 
everyday tea-things would ha’ done as well for Mr Tryan, an’ 
they’re a deal convenenter to hold ’ 

‘ Yes, that’s just your way, Mr. Jerome, you’re al’ys a-findm’ 
faut wi’ my ehany, because I liought it myself afore I was 
married But let me tell you, I knowed how to choose ehany if 
I didn’t know how to choose a husband An’ where’s Lizzie ? 
You’ve mver left her i’ the garden by herself, with her white 
firock on an’ dean stockins?’ 

‘ Be easy, pay dear Susan, be easy ; Lizzie’s come m wi’ Sally. 
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She*s hovin’ her pinafore took off, 1 11 be bound. Ah ' there's 
Mi Tryan a-comiiP throu;?li the gate ' 

Mrs Jeiome began hastily to a(\)ust her damask iiapkiii and 
the ex])resBion of hei eountenan* e loi the reception of the clergy- 
man, and Mr Jerome went out to meet his guest, whom he 
greeted outside the door 

‘ Mr Tryan, how do you do, Mr Tryan ? Welcome to tlie 
White Houhc • I'm glad to see you, sir — I’m glad to see you ' 

If you had heard the tone of mingled goodwill, vencRition, and 
condolence in wlndi this gieeting was iitteied, even without seeing 
the face that completely harmonised with it, you would have mu 
difficulty in lufeiriug the ground-notes of Mr trerome's character. 
To a fine ear that tone said as plainly as iiossihle— * Whatever re- 
comiiK^nds itself to me, Tliomas Jeiome, as piety and goodness, 
shall have my love and honour Ah, friends, this pleasant woild is 
a sjul one, too, isn't it ? Let us help one anutlier, let ns help one 
another ' And it was entirely owing to tins basis of chaiactei, 
not at all fioin any clcai and precise doctiinal disf'iimination, that 
Mr. Jerome had very eaily in life become a Dissenter In his 
boyish days he had been thrown where Dissent seemed to liave 
the balance of piety, puiity, and good works on its side, and to 
becoiiK* a Dissenter heemed to him wlentical with choosing God 
instead ot mammon That race of Dissenters is extim^t in these 
days, when opiiuoii has got fai ahead of feeling, and eveiy chapel- 
going youth can fill our cars with the advantages of the Voluntaiy 
system, the conuptions of a State Church, and the Scriptuial 
evidence that the fiist Chiistians weie Congregationaljsts Mr 
Jerome knew nothing of this theoietic basis for Dissent, and in 
the utmost extent of his polemical discussum he had not gone 
fuitber than to question whether a Ohiistiaii man was l>ound m 
conscienee to distinguish Christmas and Eastei by any peculiar 
obsen’^ance beyond the eating of imnce-pies and cheese-cakes It 
seemed to him that all seasons were alike good for thanking God, 
departing fiom evil and doing well, whereas it might be desirable 
to restrict the period for indulging in unwholesome forms of 
pastry Mr Jerome's dissent being of this simple, non-polemical 
kind, it IS easy to understand that the report he heard of 
Mr Tryan as a good man and a powerful preacher, who was 
stirring the hearts of the peojde, hail been enough to attract him 
to the Paddiford Church, and that having felt himself mure 
edified theie than he had of late been under Mr Slickney's 
discourses at Salem, he hail dnven thitl^er repeatedly in the 
Sunday afternoons, and had sought an oppoitunity of making Mr. 
Tiyan's acquaintance The evening lecture was a subject of 
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warm interest with him, and the opposition Mr Tryan met with 
f^aye that interest a strong; tiiii^e of partisanship , for there was a 
stole of irascibility m Mr Jerome's natuie which must find a 
vent sornewheie, and in so kimlly and upnght a man could only 
find it in indignation against tliose whom he held to be enemies of 
tnith and goodness Mr Tiyau had nut hitherto been to the 
White House, but yesterday, meeting Mr Jerome in the stieet, 
he had at once accejited the invitation to tea, saying there was 
soinetlung he wished to talk about He appealed woin and 
fatigued now, and after shaking hands with Mis Jerome, threw 
himself into a chair and looked out on the pretty garden with an 
ail ot relief 

‘What a nice place you have here, Mr Jeionie' Tve not 
seen anytlimg so <[uiet and pretty since I came to Milhy On 
Paddifoid Common, where I live, you know, the bushes aie all 
sprinkled with soot, and theie’s never any cpiiet cxcejit in the 
dead ot night ' 

‘ Dear heart * dear heart ^ Tliat’s vei y had — and foi you, too, 
as hev to study AVouldn’t it he better foi yon to be bomewheiii 
moie out i’ the eouutiy like^' 

‘Oil no ’ 1 should lose so much time in going to and fu> , and 
besides, I like to he nmontj the people I’ve no face to go and 
pi each resignation to those poui things in then smoky an and 
comfortless homes, when I come straight from every luxury 
myself There aie many things quite lawful for othei men, 
whieh a clergyman must foigo if he would do any good in a 
manufacturing jiopiilation like this ’ 

Here the jireparations for tea were crowned by the simultaneous 
appearance ot Lizzie and the crumpet It is a pretty suipnse, 
when one visits an eldeily cou]»le, to sen? a little figure entei in a 
uliite frock w'lth a blond head as smooth as satin, round blue 
eyes, and a check like an apple-blossom A toddling little girl 
is a centre of common feeling which makes the most dissimilar 
people undei stand each other , and Mr Tiyan looke<l at Lizzie 
mth that quiet pleasiiic which is always genuine 

‘lleie we are, here we axe’' said proud grandpapa ‘You 
didn't think we'd got such a little gell as this, did you, Mr 
Tryan ? Why, it seems but th’ other day since her muthei was 
just such another This is our little Lizzie, this is Come an' 
shake hands wi' Mr Tiyan, Lizzie , come ' 

Lizzie advanced without hesitation, and put out one hand, 
while she fingered her coral necklace with the other, and looked 
uji into Mr Tryan 's face with a reconnoitring gaze. He stroked 
the satin head, and said in his gentlest voice, ‘ How do you do, 
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Lizzie ^ will you give me a kiss ^ ’ She put up her little bud of 
a mouth, and then retreating a little ancl glancing down at her 
frock, said — 

‘J)it id my noo fock I put it on *tod you wad tommg 
Tally taid you wouldn’t ’ook at it.‘ 

* HiihIi, hubh, Lizzie i little gells must be seen and nut heard/ 
said Mrs Jeiome , while grandpapa, winking Mgnilicantly, and 
looking radiant with delight at Lizzie’s extraordinary promiHc of 
cleveriiesH, set her up on her high cane chair by the side of giaiidma, 
who lost no time in shielding the beauties of the new fiock with 
a na])kin 

*\Vell now, Mr. Tryaii,’ said Mr .Jerome, m a very serious 
tone when tea had been distnbutcd, ‘let me hear how you’re 
a-goin' on about the lectur When I was i’ the town yisteiday, 
I beared ds there was jiesbec'utin’ bcheiaes a-boin’ laid again’ you 
I fear mo those raskills ’ll mek things very onjileasant to you ’ 

‘I VC no doubt they im 11 attempt it, indeed, I quite exjiect 
theie will be a regular mob got up on Sunday evening, as there 
wao when the deleg<ites rctuined, on purpose to annoy me and the 
congregation on our way to church * 

‘Ah, they re capible o’ anything, such men as Dempster an’ 
Budd , an’ Tomlinson backs 'em wi’ money, though he can’t -wi’ 
biains Jlowiver, Dempster’s lost one client by Jiis walked doms, 
an’ I'm deceived if he w on’t lose more nor one I little thought, 
Mi Tiyaii, when I jmt my aflairs into his hdiids tw’enty ’ear ago 
this Michaelmas, as he was to turn out a ])essecutor o’ religion, I 
iiiver liglited on a clivcier, promisinei young man nor he was then 
They talked of his hem’ fond of a extry glass now an’ then, hut 
nivcr nothin’ like what he’s come to since An’ it’s head-piece you 
must look for in a lawyer, Mr Tiyan, its head-piece. His wife, 
too, was al'ys an unconinion favounte o’ mine — poor thing ’ I 
hear sad stones about her now But she’s druv to it, she’s diuv to 
it, Mr Tryan A tender-hearted woman to the poor, she is, as iver 
lived , an’ as pretty-spoken a woman as you need wish to talk to. 
Yes ’ I’d al’ys a likin’ for Dempster an’ his wife, fepite o’ ivery- 
tbiiig. But as soon as iver 1 beared o’ that dilcgate business, 1 
says, says I, that man shall her no more to do wi’ my affairs 
It may put me t' inconvenience, but 111 encourage no man as 
pessecutes leligion.' 

‘He is evidently the brain and hand of the persecution,' said 
Mr. Tryan ‘ There may be a strong feeling against me m a large 
number of the inhabitants — it must be so from the great ignorance 
of spiritual things in this place. But I fancy there would have 
been no formal opposition to the lecture, if Dempster had not 
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planned it 1 am not myHolf the lea&t alarmed at anything he 
can do , he will find I am not to lx‘ cowed or driven away liy 
inault or iieiHonal danger (xod huB sent mo to this place, and, by 
Hih blessing. I’ll not shiiiik from anything I may have to eni ountei 
in doing His work among the people But I feel it right to call 
on all those who know the value of the Gospel, to stand by me 
publicly. I think —and Mr Landor agrees with me — that it w'lll 
be well for my friends to proceed with me in a body to the chinch 
on Sunday evening Dempster, you know, has pictendeil tliat 
almost all the respectable inhabitants aie opposed to the lectuie 
Now, I wish that falsehood to be visibly eontiadieted What do 
you think of the jdan ? I have to day been to see seveial of my 
friends, who will make a point of being theie to accompany me, 
and will communicate with others on tin subject ’ 

‘ I’ll make ont', Mr Tiyan, I'll make one You shall not be 
ivantin’ m any support as I can give Befoic ym come to it, sii, 
Milby was a dead an’ daik place, you aie the fust man i’ the 
Chuich to my knowledge as has brought tlie word o’ Go<l home to 
the iieople , an’ I’ll staii’ by you, sii, I’ll stan’ by you. I’m a 
DiRsentei, Mi Tiyan, I’\e been a Dissentei evei sin’ I was 
httcen ’ear old , but show me good i’ the Church, an’ I’m a 
Chuichmaii tiKi When I was a boy I lived at Tilstoii , you 
mayn’t know the ])la(!e , the best part o’ the land there belonged 
to iS(]iiire Sandeuian , he'd a club-foot, liad Sciuii e Sandeman — lost 
a deal o’ money by canal shares Well, sii, as I was sayin’, I 
lived at Tilston, an’ tlie rector there was a teiiible dnnkin’, fox- 
huiitiii* man , you mver see’d such a jiansh i* your time for 
wickedness , Mil by ’s nothin’ to it Well, sir, my father was a 
workin’ man, an’ couldn’t afford to gi’ me oiiy eddieation, so I 
wont to n night-school as was kep by a Dissenter, one Jacob 
AVnght , an’ it was from that man, sii, us I got my little schoolin’ 
an’ my knowledge o’ religion I went to chnpel wi’ Jacob — he 
was a good man was Jacob— an’ to chapel I’ve been iver since. 
But I’m no enemy o’ the Cliuicb, sn, when the Ohiirfh hi mgs 
light to the Ignorant and the sinful , an’ that’s what you’re a-doin’, 
Mr. Tryan Yes, sir, I’ll stan’ by you I'll go to church wi’ you 
o’ Sunday evenin’ ’ 

‘You’d far better stay at home, Mr Jerome, if I may give 
opinion,’ mtei posed Mis Jerome * It’s not as I hevn’t ivery 
lespcct for you, Mr Tryan, but Mr Jerome ’ull do you no good 
by his interferin’. Dissenters are not at all looked on i’ Milby, an’ 
he’s as nervous as iver he can be , he’ll come back as ill as ill, an’ 
mver let me hev a wink o’ sleep all night ’ 

Mrs. Jerome had been frightened at the mention of a mob, and 
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her letroHpertive resfaid foi the rehgious <‘ominui]ion of her youth 
by 110 means iiispurd hei with the teinpei of a luaityr Hei 
husband looked at hci with an expression of tender and ipievod 
remonsti ance, 'wliich mi^ht have been that of the patient ])atiiaieh 
on the memoiable oeoasion when he lebuked hu wife 

‘Susan, Susan, let me beg on >ou not to ojipc^se me, ami put 
stuinbliii'-bloeks i’ the way o’ doin’ what’s right I can’t gi\c up 
iny conscionte, let me gne up what else I may ’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Mr Tiyan, teiding slightly uncoiiifoi table, 
‘sinee you aie not veiy strong, my deal su, it will be wcdl, as 
Mis Jerome suggests, that you should not iiin the risk of any 
excitement ’ 

‘Say no moit*, Mi Tryan I’ll staii’ by you, bii It’s my 
duty It’b th<‘ cause o’ God, wi it’b the cause o’ God ’ 

Ml Tryan obeyed his impulse of admnation and giatitude, 
and }mt out liis hand to the white-haiied old man, saying, 'Tliank 
you, Ml Jeiome, thank you ’ 

Ml Jeiome giasped the profleied liand in silence, and then 
thiew himselt back in his chua, casting a n^gadtul ](»ok at his 
wife, whith beeiued to say, ‘Why don’t you feel with me, 
Susan ? ’ 

The syrapathy of this simjde-minded old man was more jnecious 
to Mr Tiyaii than any mere onlooker could haVc imagined To 
jieisons possessing a great deal of that fai'ile psychology w’hich 
piejudges individuals hy means of fuimuhe, and casts them, 
without fuithei trouble, into duly letteied pigeon-holes, the 
Evangelical curate might seem to be doing simply what all other 
men like to do— cariymg out objects which weie identified not 
only with his theory, which is but a kind of secondary egoism, 
but also with tlie iinraary egoism of Ins fet'hngs 0 ])])osition 
may become sweet to a man when he has chiisleiied it perheciition 
a self obtrusi\e, over-hasty lefoimer complacently disclaiming all 
mciit, while his Inends call him a martyr, has not in reality a 
career the most nidiious to the fleshly mind. But Mr Tryan 
was not cast in the mould of the gratuitous martyr With a 
power of persistence which had been often blamed as obstinacy, 
he had an acute sensibility to the very hatied or ridicule he did 
not flinch from provoking Every form of disapproval jarred him 
])ainfully and, though he fronted his opponents manfully, and 
often with consideiable warmth of temper, he had no pugnacious 
pleasure in the contest. It was one of the weaknesses of his 
nature to be too keenly alive to every harsh wind of opinion ; to 
wince under the fiowns of the foohsh , to be irritated by the 
injustice of those who could not possibly have the elements 
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indispcnhahlc for judpng him nghtly^ and with all thin acute 
sensibility to blame, this dependence on sympathy, he had tor 
yeais been constrained into a position of antagonism No wonder, 
then, that good old Mr Jerome’s coidial words were balm to him 
Ho had often been thankful to an old woman for saying ‘ God 
bless you ’ , to a little child for smiling at him , to a dog for 
submitting to be patted by him 

Tea, being over by this time, Mr. Tryan proposed a walk in 
the garden i*s a means of dissipating all recollection of the re(‘ent 
conjugal dissidoiiee Little Lizzie’s appeal, ‘ Me go, grandpa > ’ 
could not be rejected, so she was duly bonneted and piiiatoied, 
and then they tinned out into the evening sunHliine Not Mis 
Jeiome, liowevei , she had a dcHjply meditati^ plan ot retiring ad 
1 ate) mi to the kitchen and washing ii]) the best ti^a-things, as 
a inode of getting foiwaid with the sadly rctaided biismcss of 
the day 

‘ This 'way, Mi Tryan, this way,’ wild tin* old gentleman , ‘ 1 
must take you to my jiastiii fust, an’ show you oui cow — the 
best milker i’ the county An’ see heie at these back-buildins, 
how coiiveueiit the daily is , I planned it ivery bit mysidt An’ 
here I’ve got my little carpenter’s shoj) an’ my blacksmith’s shuj) , 
I do no end o’ jolw here myself I nj>er eould bear to be idle, 
Mr Tiyaii , 1 must al’ys be at sometliin’ or othei It ivas time 
for me to lay by business an mek locnii for younger folks I’d 
got money enough, wi’ only one daughter to leave it to, an I says 
to myself, says 1, it’s time to leave off nioitheiin’ myself wi’ this 
world so much, an’ give nioie lime to thinkin’ of anothei But 
there’s a in*»ny hours atween getting up an’ lyin’ down, an’ 
themghts aie no cumber , you can move about wi’ a good many 
on ’em in your head See, here’s the ])astiii ” 

A very pretty pasture it was, wdieie the large-spotted short- 
homed cow quietly chewed the cud as she lay and looked sleepily 
at her admirers a daintily trimmed hedge all round, dotted here 
and there with a mountain-ash or a cherry-tree. 

‘ I’ve a good bit more land liesides this, worth your wrhile to 
look at, but mayhap it’s further noi you’d like to walk now Bless 
you ’ I’ve welly an acre o’ potato-giound yonders , I’ve a good big 
family to supply, you know ’ (Here Mr Jerome winked and 
smiled significantly ) ^ An’ that puts me i’ mind, Mr. Tryan, o’ 
summnt I wanted to say to you. Clergymen like you, I know, 
se« a deal more poverty an’ that, than other folks, an’ hev a many 
claims 011 'em more nor they (tan well meet , an’ if you’ll mek use 
o’ my purse any time, or let me know w^hcre I can be o’ any help, 
I’ll tek it very kind on you.’ 
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‘Thank you, Mr Jeiomc, I will do so, I promise you. I saw 
a sad (!aae ycHteiday , a (wdliei — a line bioad-ch rated fellow about 
thirty— was killed by the falling of a wall in the Padditoid 
(colliery 1 was in one of the eottagcs near, when they bi ought 
him home on a dooi, and th<‘ sbnek of the wife has been ringing 
in my l‘ar^ evei sinee Theie arc ihiee little childien Happily 
the woman has her loom, so she will be able to keep out of the 
woikhouse , but she looks veiy delicate ' 

‘(live me hei name, Mi Tiyaii,' said Mi Jeiome, drawing out 
Ills pocket-book ‘ Til call an’ see liei ’ 

Deej) was the fountain of pity in the good old man’s heart ’ 
He often ate his dinner stintingly, opjiresscd by the thought that 
there were mini, women, and childfen with no dinner to sit down 
to, .ind w'ould relieve his mind by going out in the afternoon to 
look ti>r some need that he could supjilv, some honest stiiiggle in 
winch he (ould lend a hel]iing hand That any living being 
should want, was Ins chief soirow , that any lational being should 
W'asti*, was the next Sally, indeed, having bec*n scolded by 
inastei foi a too lavish use ot sticks in lighting the kitchen hie, 
and vai ions instances ot lecKlessness with regaid to candle ends, 
considered him ‘as mean as aenythink’ , but he had as kindly a 
warmth as the inoinmg sunlight, and, like the sunlight, his good- 
ness shone on all that came in his w'siy, from th(‘ saucy losy 
cheeked lad whom he delighted to make hajipy with a ('hnstmas 
box, to the jiallid sutteieis up dim entries, languishing uiidei the 
taidy deatli of want and iiiiseiy 

It was very pleasant to Mi Tiyan to listen to flic siinjdo eliat 
of the old man to walk in the shade of the ineoin]>ai able oi chard, 
and hear the stoiy of the ciops yielded by the red-sti caked apjile- 
tree, and tlio c|uite einbair.issing identifiilness of the sumiuei- 
peais to dunk -111 the swc'et evening breath of the gaiden, as 
they sat in the alcove - and so, for a short intiTval, to feel the 
Btiain of his pastoral task relaxed 

Perhaps he felt the letiiru to that task through the dusty 
roads all the more painfully, peihaiis something in that <]uiet 
shady home had reminded him of the time before he had taken on 
him the yoke of self-denial The strongest heart will faint some 
times under tlic feeling that enemies are bitter, and that friends 
only know half its sorrows The most resolute soul will now and 
then east back a yeaining look in treading the rough mountain- 
path, away from the greensward and laughing voices of the valley 
However it vras, in the nine o'clock twilight that evening, when 
Mr Tryan had eiitcied his small study and turned the key in the 
door, he threw himself into the chair before his wntiiig-table, and, 
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heedless (if the |>nj)OiK there, h^aued his lace low on his hand, and 
moaned heavily 

It IS a])t to be so in this life, I think While we are (oldly 
diseusHintr a man s career, siieenni; at his mistakes, blamini? liis 
lashness, and labelling his opinions Evnn/?elical and narrow,' or 
‘ Latitudinanan and PantheistK,’ or ‘Anglican and siipercilioiiB' 
- -that man, in his solitude, is peihaps shedding liot teais because 
Ins satTihee is a hard one, because strengtli and patience are 
tailing him to sjieak the difficult woid, and (lo the ditii(‘ult deed. 




Lianed ht\ fait Imv oh kr^ hand 






OHAPTEE IX 

Mr Tryan showed uo such symptoms of weakness on the rntiral 
Sunday He unhehitatiiif^ly rejeeted the Hii»f;ehhon tliat he should 
1)0 taki'ii tu dull eh in Mi Laiidors eariiiijri^ a pioposition wliieh 
that gentleman made as an amendment to tlm orifjinal jilan, when 
the lumouis of meditated insult hceamu .ilaiminjr Mr Tiyan 
<loelared he would liavo no piceaiitions taken, hut would siiniily 
trust 111 (xod and his ^ood eaubo Some ot his more timid friends 
thousrlit this (‘oiidiiet rather defiant than wise, and lelleetin^ that 
a mob has gieat talents for iiu|nom[)tu, and that le^l ndiess 
IS im]M'ifeet satisfaction foi haviiur ()n(‘’s head hiokeii with a 
briekhat, weie lie^nnin^ to question then lonseicmies very closely 
as to whetlier it was not a duty tliey owed tlimr families to 
stay at home on Sunday evening Tliese timoioiis peisoiis, 
howevei, w'ere iii a small niiiioiity, and the peneiahty (»f Mr 
Tiyaii’s fi lends and heaieis lather exulted in an opportunity id 
biavniii: insult for the sake of a pieaehei to wdioiii they were 
attached on ])ersonal as well as doetiiiial ^lounds Miss Piatt 
spoke of (hanniei, Kidley, and Latimei, and obseived that the 
piesent crisis atfoided an oeeasiou foi (‘iiinlatiin? then heroism 
even in these dei'imei.ite times , while less highly inhtrueted 
persons, whose memones w’eie not Avell stored with preeedents, 
simply expresseil then deteininmtion, as Mr. Jeiome h.id done, to 
‘ stall' by ' the pieaehei and his cause, lielicvnig it tu be the 
‘ cause of (iod ' 

One Sunday eveninc:, then, at a quarter past six, Mr Tryan, 
setting out fiom Mr Landoi’s with a party ot his friends who hail 
assembled there, was soon joineil by two other poiips fiom Mi. 
Piatt’s and Mr Dunn’s , and stray persons on their way to 
church naturally fallnif^ into rank liehind tins leading; file, by the 
time they reached the entrance of Orchard Street, Mr Tiyan’s 
friemls formed a eonsideiablo procession, walking tliree or four 
abreast. It was m Orchard Street, and towards the chuteh gates, 
that the chief crowd was collected , and at Mr. Dempster's 
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drawing room winrlow, on upper floor, a more select assembly 
of Anti-TiyaiiitoK woie gathered to witiu*KS the cntei taming 
Bpectarle of the Tryaiiitert walking to (liiiirh amidst the jceis aiul 
hootings of the (Towd 

To promjit the poiiular wit with iipproi»riate sohraiueta, 
nnmeious copiefl of Mt Dempater’s j>lay-l)ill wore posted on tlie 
walla, in Biiitably large and emphatio tyjie As it la iiossihlt* tliat 
the most industrious oollector of miiial liteiatuio may not have 
been foitunate enough to posseas himself of this pioduotion, wliiob 
ought by all means to be preserved amongst the materials of luir 
provincial religious history, I subjoin a faithful copy 


GRAND ENTERTAINMENTH I 
To lie giveu at Milhy on Sunday evening iioxt, by the 
Famous Comew an, TRY -IT ON ’ 

And his first-rate (>umpauy, WLludiug not only an 
UNrAllALLELED CAST Kill COMHDY ’ 

But a Laige Collection of tetlatmeti and (Ofircited Animals, 

Among the rest 
A Ikaiy who used to dante 
A Panoty once gi\eu to smaunq I * 

^1 rdyganioas Paj U f 
and 

A Monkey wlio used to cctfdt fleas on a Fianday f / f f 
Together uith a 
Pair of 1 eye aerated Linnkis < 

With an entirely new song, wmX plmnaffe 

Mu Trt IT-on 

Will first pass tlirough the streets, in procession, with his nnrivalled Coni- 
paiiv, wairantod to have their eye* tnined vp hafhei^ .ind the (oineis of 
thfu mmths lutned down louet^ than any other Luiii}inuy of Mountebanks 
ill tins ciicuit ' 

AFTER IMIfCH 

The Theatio uill be opened, and the entertainment will 
(orruiience at Half-Past Six, 

W’hen will be presented 

A piece, nevei lieiore perfoimed on any stage, entitled, 


THE WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING, 


or 

The Methodist in a Mask 


Mr, Boanerges Soft Sawder, 
Old Teii-per-ient Godly, 

Dr, Feedenmp, 

Mr. Liiiie-Twig Lady-winner, 
Miss Piety Bait-tho-hook, 
Angelica, . 


Ml TiiT-n-ON 
Mr Gander. 

Mr Tonic 
Mr M'ry-it-on 
Miss Tonic 

Miss Seraphina Tonic 
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After vvliifli 

A iiiisrollaneous Miibital Intetlmle, eoiiiiiieiu'iiig witli 
The Lamenfatiofis oi fenm-mh f 
Til nas.il rei itntii e 
To lie lollowiil by 
ITie favomite Taikling Quaitotte, 

Tv'o Jfen bu<fs who arc* i\n thitlen'^ f 
The well-known lountei teiioi. Mi Done, and a Hantler, 
lineally descended ironi the (hme that laid golden eggs < 

To conclude with a 

(tIiand CHOiirh hy the 

Enive Oirhest^a of ComntnJ Antnuth f ' 

Blit owing to the iiiia\(iidahlo ahseiice (from illness) of the* Jiyfldwjy who 
Aezs left off pghtnuf^ Mi Tome has kindl} imdeitaken, at a inoriuiit’s notic'c*, 
to siipplv the *lHiik /’ 


The whole to eonclnde with a , 

Scieammy Fant of 

THE PULPIT SNATCHER 

Ml Raintl> Siiiooth-Kiee, Mi Thy it-on • 

Mr Wonning Sneaker, Mr Tii\ -it-on * 

Mr All grace No-w'orks, , Mr Thy-it-on 

Mr. Elect-aiid Chosen Apewcll, Mr Tuy-it on 

Mi Malevolent Piayeiiul, Mr. Tu\ n-oN 

Mr Foist-hiiiiself-evervwhcre, Mi Try-jt-on ’ ' • ’ 

Ml Flout- the-aged Upstait, , Mi. Tby it-on h m i 

Admission Free A (^oUcetum will lie made at the Doors 
Vipat Reel 

This satire, though it presents the keenest edge of Milby \Mt, 
docs not stiike you lacerating, I iinngme. Hut hatred is likt* 
fire— it makes even light rubbish deadly And Mi Dempster's 
sareasms were not meiely visible on the walls , they were 
reflected in the densive glances, and audible m the jeering voices 
of the crowd Through this pelting showei of nicknames and bad 
puns, with an ad hhiium. accompaniment of groans, howls, hisses, 
and hee-haws, but of no heavier missiles, Mr Tryan walked pale 
and composed, giving his arm to old Mr Landor, whose step was 
feeble On the other side of lam was Mr. Jerome, who still 
walked firmly, though Ins shoulders were slightly bowed 

Outwardly Mr Tiyan was composed, but inwardly lie was 
suffering acutely from these tones of hatied and sconi. However 
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Rtronpf his consciousness of rifjht, h(‘ found it no stiongcr armour 
against such weajions as derisive glances and viiulent words, than 
against stones and chilis his conscience was m repose, but his 
sensibility w.is bruised 

Once more only did the Evangelical curate pass up Oichaid 
Stieet followed by a tiain of frieiuls , once inoic only ^as there a 
ciowd asseinbli'd to witness his entiaiu'C thiough the church gates. 
But that ai*(M)ijd time no voice was heaid above a whisiiei, ainl 
the whispeis weie words of sonow and blessing That second 
tune Janet Dempster was not looking on in scoin and iiieirimeiit , 
hei eyes were woiii with giief and watching, and she was following 
hci fiieud and pastor to the gnive 



CHAPTER X 

History, we know, is ajjt to rept^jit herself, ainl to ftJist very 
oltl iiieid(*nts uixm us with only a slii^ht ehaiij^e of costume 
Kiom tlie time of Xeixes downwanls, we have seen ^eneiiils 
pUyimj the bia^jjpKhx lo at the outset ot their campnunis, nnd 
coii(pi(‘iing the enemy with the j^ientest ease in nftei -(linnei 
spt*eches But events aie ajit to be in disfjfusliiu^ discro]«uicy \\ith 
the niitiei])ations of the most iiiiyeiiious taetieiaus , tlie ditiu ulties 
ot the CAjiedition are ridiculously at variance with abl(‘ cab illations , 
the etieiiiy has the impudem e not to fill into confiisioii as hud 
been leasouably expecteil ot him , the mind ot the ^ulhnit general 
bef^ins to be distiacted by news of intrigues against him at hoims 
ami, notwithstanding the handsome coniidimeiits h(‘ paid to 
I'lovidence as Ins uiiduiibtcxl pation betoic setting out, theie 
seems eveiy jiiobability that the 7V Deiaus ^ill be all on the 
other side 

So it tell *)ut with Mr Hemjistei in his mmiioiable cnnqiaign 
against the Tiyaniti's. Alter all the pituiialuic tiiuinph of the 
letuiu tioiii Mlmstoke, the battle ot the PAening Lectuie had been 
lost , the enemy uas m ])ossession ot the held , and the utmost 
hope lein.iining was, that by a haiussing guerilla waitaie he might 
be dll veil to evacuate the country 

P'or some tune this soit of warfaie was ke]jt iiji with consider- 
able spiiit The shatts of Milby riduiile weie made moie 
foiinidable by being poisoned with calumny , and veiy ugly stones, 
narrated with ( ii cunistantial minuteness, were soon in circulation 
conceniing Mr Tryaii and his heareis, fiom which stones it was 
plainly dcducible tliat Evangelicalism led by a necessary consequence 
to hypocritical indulgence in vice Some old fneiidsluiis were 
broken asunder, and there w’ere near lelations wrho felt that 
religious dilferciieep, unniitigateil by any prospect of a legiicy, were a 
Biifheient ground for exhibiting then family antipatliy Mi Budd 
haranguecl his workmen, and tlneatened them with dismissal if 
they or tlieir families were knowm to attend the evening lecture , 
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and Mr Tomlinson, on discovering that bis foreman was a rank 
Tryauite, blustered to a gicat extent, and would have cashiered 
that valuable functionary on tlie spot, if such a retributive 
procetliire had not been inconvenient 

On the whr Je, however, at the end of a few months, the balance 
of substantial loss was on the side of the Anti-Tryanites Mr 
Pratt, indeed, hod lost a patient or two besides Mi. Dempster’s 
family, but as it was evident that Evangelicalism had not dned 
up the stresm of his anecdote, or in the Iciist alteie<l his view 
of any lady’s constitution, it is piobable that a change accompanied 
by so few outward and visible signs was rather the pretext than 
the ground of his dismissal in those additional cases. Mi Dunn 
was threatened with the loss of seveial good customers, Mis 
Phipps and Mrs Low me having set the example of ordering him 
to send in his bill , ainl the dnipei began to look foiwaid to his 
next stock-taking with an anxiety which was but slightly mitigated 
by the parallel his wife suggested between hib own case and that 
of Shadiach, Meshech, and Abednego, who were thrust into a 
burning fiery furnace Foi, as he observexl to her the next morn- 
ing, with that perspicacity which belongs to tht‘ peiiod of shaving, 
whereas their deliveiance consisted in the fact that their linen and 
woollen goods weie not consumed, his own deliverance lay in precisely 
the opposite lesult But convenience, that admirable binncli 
system from the main line of self-interest, makes us all fellow- 
helpers in spite of adverse resolutions It is jnobablo that no 
speculative or theological hatred would be ultimately strong enough 
to resist the persuasive power of convenience that a latitudinal lan 
baker, whose biead was honourably free from alum, would comnuind 
the custom of any dys]>eptic Puseyite , that an Aiminian with 
the toothache would jirefer a skilful Calvinistic dentist to a bungler 
stanch against the doctnnes of Election and Final Perseverance, 
who would be likely to break the tooth in his head ; and that a 
Plymouth Brother, who hml a well-furnished grocery -shop in a 
favourable vicinage, would occasionally have the pleasure of 
furnishing sugar or vinegar to oithodox families that found them- 
selves unexpectedly ‘ out of’ those indispensable commodities In 
this persuasive power of convenience lay Mr Dunn’s ultimate 
security from martyrdom His drapeiy was the best in Milby , 
the comfortable use and wont of procunng satisfactory articles at 
a moment’s notice proved too strong for Anti-Tiyanite zeal , and 
the draper could soon look forward to his next stock-taking without 
the mipport of a Scriptural parallel 

On the other band, Mr. Dempster had lost his excellent client, 
Mr. Jeroia6--a loss which galled bjm out of proportion to the 
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mere raonetaiy deficit it lepreaented The attoiney loved money, 
but he loved power still better He had always been pioud ol 
having early won the confidence of a conventicle-goer, and of being 
aide to *tiirn the ])rop of Salem lound his thumb' Like most 
other men, t(»o, he ha<l a ceitain kindness towards those who had 
employed him when he was only staiting in life , and just as we 
do not like to part with an old w«*ather ghiss from oui study, oi a 
t\vo-fect luler that we ha\e earned in our pocket ever since we 
began business, so Mr. I)em]wter did not like having to erase his 
old client's name from the accustomcNl drai^ei in the Inneaii Oiii 
habitual life is like a wall hung with pictures, which has been 
slnmo on by the suns of many yeais take one ot the pictuies 
away, and it leaves a definite blank b]»H‘e, to winch our eyes can 
n(‘\ ei till n ithout a sensation of discointort Na> , the involuntary 
loss of any familnir <d)ject almc»st always brings a diill as fioin an 
evil omen, it seeiiib to be the first fingei -shadow of ad\tiijcing 
death 

From all these causes combined. Mi Deinpstei eouhl never 
think of his lost client without stiong irritation, and the very 
sight of Mr Jeiome iiassing in the Btn‘et was wormwood to him 
One day, wlien the* edd gentleman was coming up Orchaid 
Street on his roan mare, shaking the bridle, and tickling bci flank 
witli th(‘ w’hiji as usual, though there was a jierfect mutual 
uiidcrstaiidiiig that she was not to qua ken hei pace, Janet 
haj)])ened to be on lier own door-stej), ami he eoiild not lesist the 
tenijitation of stopping to sjieak to that * niee little woman,' as he 
always called lier, though she was tallei than all the rest of his 
feiniiime .lequauitaiices Janet, in Bi>ite of her disposition to take 
her liusband's jiart m all public mntteis, could bear no nialiee 
ft,gainst her edd fi lend , so they shook hands 

‘AVell, Mrs Hempstei, I’m Boiry to my h(»art not to see you 
Bomctimes, tliat I am,' said Mr Jerome, lu a jdaintive tone 
‘Rut if you've got any poor ])eople as wants help, and you knowH 
deseiviii', send 'em to me, send 'em to me, just the same.' 

‘Thank you, Mr Jerome, that 1 will Oood-bye ' 

Janet made the interview as short as she could, but it was not 
bhoit enough to escape the oliservation of hei husband, who, as 
she feared, was on his mid-day return fi om Ins office at the other 
end of the street, and this offenc^e of Ikts, m speaking to Mr 
Jeiome, was the frequently recurring theme of Mr Dempstci’s 
objuigatory domestic eloquence 

Absociating the loss of his edd client with Mr. Tiyun's 
influence, Dempster began to know moie distinctly why 
he hated the obnoxious cmate. But a pabsionatc Imte, as 
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well ‘M a pashionate love, dcimiudH Bome leisure and mental 
freedom PeiBeeutioii and icveiifife, like courtship and toadyism, 
will not i>iosi)ei without a considerable expenditure of time and 
ini^nuity, and these aie not to sjiare witli a man whose law- 
Imsmosb am I livei are lioth l)Oglnum^^ to show unpleasant 
symptoms Such was the disagieeable tiiin affaiis were tat^in^ 
With Mr Dempster, and, like the ^eneial distracted by home 
intruru<\s, he was too muc.h haiassed liimself to lay ingenious plans 
for harassing the enemy 

Meanwhile, the evening leetuie diew larger and larger congrega- 
tions , not ])cihups att]a(‘ting many from that select aristocratic 
circle 111 whnh the Lowmes and Pittmans weie jnedominant, but 
winning the largei proportion of Mr CJiewe’s morning and afternoon 
hearers, and thinning Mr Stickney’s evening audieiiees at Salem 
Evangelicalism A\as making its way in Milby, and giadually 
diffusing its subtle odoiii into ebaiiibeis that wcie bolted and 
haired against it The movement, likt* all other leligioiis 
‘ revivals,* had a mixed effect Religious ideas have the fate of 
melodies, which, once set afloat iii the wot Id, an* taken up by all 
Boits of instruments, soim» ot them wof‘fiilly coarse, feeble, oi out 
of tune, until people aie in danger of ciying out that the melody 
itself is detestable It may be that soim* of Mi Tryan’s heaiers 
had gjiined a religious vo(*al)ulary rathei than leligious experience , 
that heie and theie a weaver’s wife, who, a few months b(»fore, 
had been simply a silly slattein, was coiivert<‘d into that moie 
eomidex nuisaiu’e, a silly and sanctimonious slattern , that the 
old Adam, with the peitiuacity of middle age, continued to tell 
fibs behind the coiuiter, notwithstanding the new Adam’s addiction 
to Bible-readiiig and family prayer , tliat the children m the 
Paddiford Sunday School had their memoiies cramraed with 
phrases about the blood of cleansing, imjiuted righteousness, and 
justification by faith alone, which an experience lying principally 
in chuck-farthing, hop -scotch, parental slappings, and longings 
after unattainable lollypop, served rather to darken than to 
illustrate , uml that at Milby, m those distant days, as in all 
other times and places wheie the mental atmosphere is changing, 
and men arc inhaling the stimulus of new ideas, folly often 
mistook itself for wisdom, ignorance gave itself airs of knowledge, 
ami selfishness, tunimg its eyes upward, called itself religion 

Nevertheless, Evangelicalism had brought into palpable 
existence and operation in Milby society that idea of duty, that 
recognition of something to be lived for beyond the mere satisfac- 
tion of self, which is to the moral life what the addition of a 
great central ganglion is to animal life No man can begin to 
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mould himself on a faith or an idea without rising to a higher 
order of exiierienee a pnnciide of suboidiiiation, of self-mastery, 
has been introtluecd into his natuie, he is no longei a meie 
bundle of imprcsBions, desiies, and luipulses Whatever might be 
the weaknesses of the hidies who pinned the luxuiiance of their 
laco and ribbons, cut out garments for the poor, distributed tiacts, 
(pioted 15criptuie, and defined the tiue Gospel, they had learned this 
- that there was a divine work to be done in life, a nile of 
goodness higher than the opinion of their neighbours , and if the 
notion ot a hejiven in reserve for tlumiselves was a little too 
prominent, yet the theory of fitness for that heaven consisted in 
puTity of heart, in ChiisHike compassion, in the subduing of 
selfish desires They might give the name of piety to mueli that 
was only puritanic egoism , they might call many things bin 
that weie not sin , but they ha<l at least the feeling that sin was 
to lie avoided and Te8isti*d, and colour -bliiidnesb, which may 
mistake drab for seal let, is better than total blindness, which sees 
no distinction of colour at all Miss Rebecca Linnet, in quiet 
attiie, with a somewhat excessive bolemmty of countenance, 
teaching at the Sumlay school, visiting the poor, and stnving after 
a standard of puiity and goodness, hail surely moie moral loveliness 
than in those flaunting peony-days, when she had no other model 
than tlie costumes of the heroines m the circulating libraiy. Miss 
Eliza Pratt, listening m rapt attention to Mr Tryan^s evening 
lecture, no doubt found evangelical channels for vanity and 
egoism , but she was cleaily in moral advance of Miss Phipps 
giggling under her feathers at old Mr Crewe's peculiaiities of 
enunciation And even elderly fathers and mothers, with minds, 
like Mis Linnet’s, too tough to imlabe much doctnne, wcie the 
better for having then heaits inclined towaids the new preacher 
as a messenger from God They became ashamed, perhaps, ot 
their evil tomjiers, abhained of their worldliness, ashamed of their 
tnvial, futile past The first condition of human goodnesb is 
something to love, the second, something to reveience And 
this latter precious gift was brought to Milliy by Air 'J'ryan and 
Evangelicalism 

Yes, the movement was good, though it had that mixtuic of 
folly and evil which often makes what is good an offence to feeble 
and fastidious minds, who want human actions and characters 
nddled through the sieve of their own ideas, before they can 
accord their sympathy or admiration. Such minds, I daresay, 
would have found Mr Tryan's character very much in need of 
that riddling process The blessed work of helping the world 
forward, happily docs not wait to be done by perfect men , and 
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1 should imagine that neither Luther nor John Bunyan, for 
exainjde, would have satisfied the modern demand for an ideal 
hero, who believes nothing but what is true, feels nothing but 
what IS exalted, and does nothing but what is groeefiil. The 
real heroes, of God's making, are quite different they have their 
natural hentage of love and conscience which they drew in with 
their mothci’s milk, they know one or two of those deep spiritual 
truths which arc <»nly to lie won by long wrestling with their own 
sins and tlipJi own sorrows , they have earned faith and strength bo 
far as they have done genuine work , but the lest is dry barren 
theory, blank piejudice, vague hearsay Their insight is blended 
with more opinion , their sympathy is perhaps confincil in narrow 
conduits of <loctrme, instead of flowing forth with the freedom of 
a stieain that ble^sses every weed in its course , obstinacy or selb 
assertion will often interfuse itself with their giandest impulses , 
and their very dicds of self-sacrifice aie soim^times only the rebound 
of a passionate egoism So it was with Mi Tryan and anfy 
one l(M)king at him with the birdVeye glance of a critic might 
[>ei haps say that he made the mistake of identifying Christianity 
with a too narrow doctiinal system , that he saw God’s work too 
exclusively in antagonism to the world, the flesh, and the devil 
that Ins intellectual culture was too limited — and so on , making 
Mr Tryan the text for a wise dibcouisc on the chaiacteiistics of 
the Evangeli(*al school in his day 

But 1 am not ])oised at that lofty height I am on the level 
and in the press with him, as he struggles his way along the 
stony losul, thiough the crowd of unloving fcllow-men He is 
stumbling, ])eiha])S , his heart now beats &st with diead, now 
heavily with anguish , his eyes are sometimes dim with tcais, 
which he makes haste to dash away , he pushes manfully on, 
with fluctuating faith and courage, with a sensitive failing body , 
at last he falls, the struggle is ended, and the ciowd closes over 
the space he has left 

‘ One of the Evangelical clergy, a iliscijile of Venn,' says the 
critic fiom his bird's-eye station. * Not a remaikable 8])ecimeii , 
the anatomy and habits of his species have been determined 
long ago ' 

Yet surely, surely the only true knowledge of our fellow-man 
18 that which enables us to feel with him — which gives us a fine 
ear for the heart-pulses that are beating under the mere clothes 
of circumstance and opinion. Our subtlest analysis of schools and 
sects must miss the essential truth, unless it be lit up by the 
love that sees in all forms of human thought and work, the life 
and death struggles of separate human beings. 



CHAPTER XI 

Mk Tryan’s moat imfncmlly ol)sorvt‘ih wore obliged to fidnut 
tlijit ho pjuo limiaelf no rent Tluoo sorinona on Sundciy, a 
ni^ht-Hoht)ol for youii/r men on Tnewlay, a oottafifo-lootuio on 
Tlniisday, addio.sai‘rt to Hohool-toaA.*heis, ainl oateohiamij i»f aohool- 
ohildion, with pahtoral vihita, iimltiplyiTi^ aa liia iiifluoiK'o oxtoiidod 
beyond hia own distni't of J*additord (Joniinon, would have been 
enough to tax aoveiely the poweis of a much htion^^ei man Mr 
Pratt loiiionatiatod with him on hia imiirudeiue, but ooiild not 
prevail on him ao far to eeoiiomi^e time and htroiifftli as to keep a 
lioiho On some j?round oi other, whioli his fi lends found difh(‘ult 
to explain to themselvoa, Mr Tryan aoeiiuHl bent on vveaniij' 
hims(*lf out Hia enemioB were at no loss to ae(‘ount for aueh a 
eouiKC The Evan^jelical curate’s Hclfishnesb was cleaily of too 
bad a kind to exhibit itself aftei the oidiiiary manner of a sound, 
lesjieetable seltishnesM ‘ He wants to reputation of a 

saint,' said one, ‘He's eaten up iMth spiritual piide,’ s,iid 
anotlier , ‘He’s got his eye on some hue livin{», and wants to 
ciee]) up the Bishop's shxwe,’ s.nid a thud 

Mr Stiekney, of Salem, who eonsidcied all voluiitaiy dis- 
eomfoit as a lemnant of the legal sinrit, })ionouueed a seveie 
eondemnation on this selt-neglect, and expressed his fear that Mr 
Tiyan was still far tiom having attained true Chnstian liberty 
Good Mr Jerome eagerly seizeil this doi'tiinal view of the subjeet 
os a means of enforcing the suggestions of his own benevolence , 
and one eloudy afternoon, m the einl of November, he mounted 
his roan mare with the determination of riding to Paddiford and 
‘ arguying ’ the point with Mr Tryan 

The old gentleman's fac‘e liMiked very mournful as he rode 
along the dismal Paddiford lanes, between rows of grimy houses, 
darkened with hand-looms, while the black dust was whirled 
about him by the cold Novembei wind He was thinking of the 
object which had brought him on this afternoon ride, and his 
thoughts, accoiding to his habit when alone, found vent every 
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now anil tlien in auilihJe hjieecli It sei^mt'd to him, aw his eyes 
icsted on this scono of All Tryaii’s lahouis, that he could 
understand the cJer^yinan’s solf-jinvation without lesorting to 
Air Stiekney’s theory of defective sjuntual enlightenment Do not 
j>hiIoso])hie doctors tell us that we are unable to discern so much 
as a tree, except by an unconscious cuiiuiiig which combines many 
past and sejiarate seiisati<*ns , that no one sense is independent of 
another, so that m the dark we (‘an hanlly taste a fiicasbee, or 
tell whether our pijx) is alight oi not, ami the must intelligent 
boy, if accommodated with claws or hoofs instead of fingers, would 
be likely to remain on the lowest form? If so, it is easy to 
uudei stand that our disiTinment of men’s motives must depend 
on the completeness of the elements we can bring from our own 
susceptibility and our own expencnce See to it, friend, befoie 
you ]>ionounce \ too hasty judgment, that your own moial 
, sensibilities are not of a hoofed or (dawed chaiactei The keenest 
eye will not serve, unless you have the delicate fingeis, w'lth 
their subtle nerve-filaments, which elude scientific lenses, and 
lose themselves in the invisible world of human sensations 

As for Air Jerome, ho drew the elements of his moral vision 
from the depths of his venexation and pity. If he himself felt so 
much for these pooi things to whom life was so dim and meagre, 
what must the clergyman feel who had undertaken before God to 
be their shepherd ? 

* Ah * ^ he whispered, interruptedly, ‘ it’s too big a load for his 
conscience, pooi man ’ He wants to mek himself then bi other, 
like , can’t abide to preach to the fastin’ on a full stomaidi 
Ah ^ he's better nor we are, that’s it — he’s a deal better 
noi we are ’ 

Here Air Jerome shook his hi idle violently, and looked up 
with an air of moral courage, os if Air Stickney had been 
present, and liable to take offenc<> at this conclusion. A few 
minutes more brought him in front of Airs Wagstaff’s, where 
Air. Tryan lodged. He had often been here before, so that the 
contrast between this ugly square buck house, with its shabby bit 
of grass-plot, staled at all round by cottage windows, and his own 
pretty white home, set m a paradise of orchard and garden 
and pasture, was not new to him; but he felt it with 
fresh force to-day, as he slowly fastened his roan by the bridle to 
the wooden paling, and 'knocked at the door Air Tiyan was at 
home, and sent to request that Air Jerome would walk up into 
hia study, as the fire was out in the parlour below. 

At the mention of a clergyman’s study, perhaps, your too 
active imagination conjures up a perfect snuggeiy, where the 
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genend air of oonifort i« lesrucd from a secular eharacter by 
strong ecclesiastical suggestions m the shape of the furmtiire, the 
jiattcin of tile carpet, an<l the prints on the wall , where, if a iiaj) 
is taken, it is m an easy-chair with a (rothic back, and the very 
feet lest on a waiin and velvety simulation of church windows , 
where the pine art of rigorous Englisli Protestaiitisiii smihs 
aliove the mantelpiece in the portiait of an eminent bishop, or 
a refined Anglican taste is mdicatcnl by a Geiroan ])riut from 
Oveibeck , -wlieie the walla are lined wuth choice divinity in 
sombre binding, and the light is sottened by a scrc^en of boughs 
with a giey churcdi in the backgiound 

But I must beg you to clisinisa all such scenic jiiettineRs, 
suitable as they may be to a elergyman'-s chaiacter and coin])lexion , 
foi I have to confess that Mr Tryan’s study was a very ugly little 
room indeed, with an ugly slap-dash jialtern on the walls, an 
ugly caijiet on the floor, and an ugly view of cottage loofs and 
cabbage-gaideiis fiom the window His (wn person, Ins wn ting- 
table, and his book-case, were the only objects m tin* room that 
had the slightest an of lefinement , and the sole jiiovisiun for 
comfoit was a clumsy straight -backed aiin-chaii, coveied with 
faded chintz The man who could live in smb a room, un- 
constrained by poverty, must eithei have his vision fwl fiom 
within by an mtensci ]iassion, or he must have chosen that least 
attractive foim of sclf-nioitification which weais no haircloth and 
has no meagre days, but accepts the vulgar, the comnionjdace, 
and the ugly, whonevoi the highest duty seems to he among them 

‘ Mr Tryan, I hope you^l excuse me disturbin’ on you,’ said 
Mr Jerome , ‘ but I’d summat i»artic*kler to say ' 

‘You don’t (hstuib me at all, Mi. Jeiome , I’m veiy glad to 
have a visit from yon,’ said Mr. Tryan, shaking him h(*artily by 
the hand, and offering him the chintz- eoveied ‘ easy ’ chair , ‘ it is 
some time since I’ve had an opportunity of seeing you, except on a 
Sunday ' 

‘Ah, sir ’ your time’s so taken up. I’m well awaie o’ that , it’s 
not only what you hev to do, but it’s goin’ about from place to 
place , ail’ you don’t keep a boss, Mr Tryan You don’t take 
care enough o’ yourself— you don’t indeed, an’ that’s what I come 
to talk to y’ about ’ 

‘That’s very good of you, Mr, Jerome, but I assure you 1 
think walking does me no hai m It is rather a relief to me aftei 
speaking or wnting You know T have no great circuit to make 
The fiirthest distance I have to walk is to Milby Church, and if 
ever I want a horse on a Sunday, I hire Radley’s, who lives not 
many hundred yards from me.’ 
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* Well, blit now » the winter’s eomin’ on, an’ you’ll j?et wet F 
your feet, an’ I’latt tells me as yoiii constitution’s dillicate, as 
anybody may see, for the matter o’ that, wi’out bein’ a doctoi 
An’ this IS the h^lit I look at it in, Mr Tryan who’s to fill nji 
your jdace, it you was to be disabled, as 1 may say ? OoiiMdei 
what a valyable life youis is You’ve bii^jiin a great wi»rk i’ 
Milby, and so you might eaiiy it on, if you’d your he«dtli and 
strength The mtire care you take o’ youiselt, the longei you’ll 
live, belike, (lod willing, to do gtiod to your tellow-creaturs ’ 

‘WJiy, my deal Mi Jeioine, I think I should not be a long- 
lived man in any ease , and if 1 iieie to take care of myself undei 
the ])ietext of rloing more good, I should very likely die and leave 
nothing done after all * 

‘ Well I but keepiii’ a boss wouldn't hiiidtT you fiom workin’ 
It ’lid help ^ou to do moie, though Pratt says as its usin’ your 
voice so constanf as does you the most haim Now, isn’t it — I’m 
no scholard, Mi Tryan, an’ I’m not a-goin’ to dictate to you — but 
isn’t it a’lno'^t a-killin’ o’ yoinself, to go on a’ that way beyond 
your stiength ? We mustn’t fling oui lives away ’ 

‘No, not fling them away lightly, but Mie aie jienmtted to lay 
down oui lives in a right cause Tlieio aie in.iny duties, as you 
know. Ml .lerouie, which stand betore taking (5aie of oui own 
lives ’ 

‘ Ah • 1 can’t arguy wi’ you, Mi Tryan , but what I wanted to 
say’s this -Theie’s my little ehaeenut boss , 1 should take it quite 
a kindness if you’d hev him thiough the wiutei an iide liim^ I’ve 
thought o’ Hellin' him a many tunes, foi Mis deioiiie (un’t 
abide him , anil what do I want wu’ two nags^ But I’m fond o’ 
till* little (haeenut, an' I shouldn't like to sell luiii So it you’ll 
only ride him forme, you’ll do me a kindness — you will, indeed. 
Ml Tiyan ’ 

‘Thank you, Mi Jerome I piomisc you to ask foi him, 
w'hen I feel thrit 1 want a nag Theie is no man 1 would inoic 
gladly be indebted to than you , but at pieseiit 1 would rather 
not have a lioise I should Tide him very little, and it ’would be 
an inconvenience to me to keej) him lather than otlieiwise ’ 

Mr. Jerome luok(*d tioubled and hesitating, as if he had 
something on his mind that would nut readily shape itself 
into words At last he said, ‘You’ll excuse me, Mi Tryan, 

I wouldn’t lie takin’ a liberty, but I know what great daims you 
hev on you as a clergyman Is it the expense, Mr Tryan? 
» it the money ? ' 

‘ No, my dear sir, I have much more tlian a single man needs. 
My way of living is quite of my own choosing, and 1 am doing 
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nothing Init what I feel bound to do, quite apart fiom money 
consideTationB We cannot judge* foi one another, you know , we 
have each our pccidiai wcaknesRes aud temptations. I quite 
admit that it might lie right for auothci m<in to allow hiiuhelf 
moie luxuiies, and I assure you I think it no Mii>erionty in 
myself to do without them. On the (*ontraiy, if my heait were 
leas rebellious, and if I were less liable to temptation, I should 
not need that sort of self-denial But,’ added Mr Tiyan, holding 

out his hand to Mr Jerome, understand your kindness, and 

bless you toi it If I want a horse, I shall ask tor tlic eliestnut ’ 
Mi Jerome Wcas obliged to rest contented with this piomise, 
and lotle ln>mc soirowfiilly, rejiioachmg himself with not having 
said one thing he nie<int to say when J4(*tting out, and with hiiving 
’clean foigot’ the aiguments ho had intended to (^uoti* from Mr 
Stiekiiey 

Air. Jerome’s was not the inmd that w^as seriously disturbed by 
the idea that the curate was oveiwoikiiig himself There were 
tender womens hearts in which anxiety about tJie state of Ins 
ndectioiis was beginning to lie merged m anxiety about tbe state 
of Ills health Miss Eliza Piatt had at one time i)ahst*d through 
much sleejdoHS (*ogitation on the |>osBibility of Mi Tiyan s bmng 
attached to some lady at a distance — at Laxeter, jieihajis, wdiere 
he hod tormeily held a cuiacy , and her fine eyes^kept ( lose watch 
lest any symptom ot enpiginl atfH*tions on his ])ait should escajie 
her It seemed an alarming tact that his handkerchiefs were 
beautifully marke<l with haii, until she reflected that he had an 
uiimarrie(l sister ot whom he sjiuke wuth much aflectiou as his 
tathcT’s compaiiioii and comhiiter Besides, Air Tryaii had never 
paid any distant visit, except one for a few days to his fathei, 
and no hint escaped him of his intending to take a house, or 
change his mode of living No ’ he could not be engaged, though 
he might have been di5ap])ointed But this latter misfortune is 
one from which a devoted clergyman has been known to recover, 
by the aid of a fine pair of giey eyes that beam on him with 
afiectionate reverence Before Christmas, liowever, her cogitations 
began to take another turn She heard her lather say vory 
confidently that ‘ Tryan was consumptive, and if he didn’t take 
more care of himself, his bfe would not lie worth a year s 
purchase ’ , and shame at having siieciilated on suppositions that 
were likely to prove so false sent pool Miss Eliza s feelings with all 
the stronger impetus into the one channel of sorrowful alarm at 
the prospect of losing the ]>astor who had opened to her a new life 
of piety and self-subjection It is a sod weakness in us, after all, 
that the thought of a man’s death hallows him anew to us , as if 
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life were nut sacred too — as if it were comparatively a light thing 
to fail in love and reverence to the brother who has to climb the 
whole toilsome steep with us, and all out tears and teudeiuess 
were due to the one who is spared that haid journey 

The Miss Linnets, too, wcic beginning to take a new view of 
the future, entirely uncoloured by jealousy of Miss Eliza Pratt 
‘l)id you notice,’ said Maiy, one afternoon when Mrs Pettifer 
was taking tea with them -‘did you notice that short dry cough 
of Mr Tryaii’s yesterday** I think he looks woise and worse 
every week, and I only wish I knew his sister , I would wiite to 
her about him I’m sure something should be done to make him 
give up part of his work, and he will listen to no one heie ’ 

Ah,’ said Mis. Pettifei, ‘it’s a thousand pities his father 
and sister can’t come and live with him, if he isn’t to many 
But I wish witl» <ill my heait he could have taken to some nice 
woman as woiiltl have made a comfortable home for him I used 
to think he might take to Eliza Pratt, shes a good giil, and 
very pretty , but I sec no likelihood of it now ’ 

‘ No, indeed,’ said Kebecca, with some einjihasis . ‘ Mr Tryan's 
heart is not foi any woman to win , it is all given to his woik , 
and I could never wish to see him with a young in(*x])ericuced 
wif(* who w’oiild be a drag on him instead of a helpmate,’ 

‘He’d need have somebody, young or old,’ obseivcd Mis 
Linnet, ‘to see as he wears a iLinnel wescoat, an’ changes his 
stockins when he comes in It’s my opinion he’s got thii cough 
wi’ sittin’ i’ wet shoes and stockins , an’ that Mrs WagstafF’s a 
poor addle-headed thing , she doesn’t half tek caie on him ’ 

‘Oh, mother’’ said Rebecca, ‘she’s a very inous woman 
And I’m suie she thinks it too great a privilege to have Mr 
Tryan with her, not to do the best she can to make him 
comfortable. She can’t help her rooms being shabby ’ 

‘ I’ve nothing to say again’ her piety, my dear , but I know 
very well I shouldn't like her to iMiok my victual Wlien a man 
comes in hungry an’ tired, piety won’t feed him, I reckon Hard 
carrots ’ull he heavy on his stomach, piety or no piety I called 
in one day when she was dishiii’ up Mr. Tiyaii’s dinner, an’ 1 
could see the potatoes was as watery as watery. It’s nght enough 
to be spential — I’m no enemy to that , but I like my potatoes 
mealy.. 1 don't see as anybody ’ull go to heaven the sooner for 
not digestin’ their dinner— providin’ they don’t die sooner, as 
mayhap Mr Tryan wull, poor dear man ’ ’ 

‘ It Will be a heavy day for us all when that comes to pass,’ 
said Mrs. Pettifer. ‘ We shall nevei get anybody to fill up tlwLt 
gap. There’s the new clergyman that’s juit come to Shepperton 
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— Ml Parry , I saw him the other day at Mrs Bond's He may 
be a veiy £?ood man, anil a fine prearlier , they say he is , but I 
thouu:ht to myself, What a difference between him and Mr Tryaii • 
He’s a sharp-feort-of-looking man, and hasn’t that feeling way 
with him that Mr Tiyan has What is so wonderful to me in 
Mr Tryan is the way he puts himself on a level with one, and 
talks to one like a brother I'm never afraid of telling him 
anything He nevei seems to k»ok dirnn on anybody Be knows 
how to lift up those that are cast down, if ever man did ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mary ‘And when I see all the faces turned up to 
him in Paddiford Ohunh, I often think how hard it would be foi 
any clergymun ^ho had to come after him , he has made the 
people love him so * 



CHAPTER XII 

In her oeraMoriiil visits to her noai noiplilwiii Mis Pettifer, loo 
old a tiioiid to bo shunned b<‘(tanse she was a Tiyaiiito, Janet was 
oblif^ed Hoiiietimes to hear allusions to Mr Tiyaii, and even to 
listen to Ills piaises, which she usually in(*t with playful 
^ meiediility 

‘Ah, veil,’ she answeied one day, ‘I like dear old Mi Crewe 
and his pipes a j'reat (\ml bettoi than your Mi Tiyan and his 
Gospel When I was a little toddle, Mi and Mis Oieweusedto 
let me play about in their fi^ideii, and have a swing bidveen the 
gieat elm-tr(*es, because motluT had no gardini I like people 
who are kind , kindnesb is my religion , and that’s the icuson I like 
you, dear Mrs I’ettitei, though you ate Tiyaiute ’ 

‘15ut that’s Mr Tryaii’s religion too — at least partly There’s 
n(»bt)dy can give himself up more to doing good amongst the pool , 
and he thinks of their bodies too, as well as their souls ’ 

* Oh yes, yes , but then he talks aliout faith, and gi.U‘e, and all 
that, making jMniple believe they are bottei than otheis, and Unit 
God loves them rnoic than He does the lest of the woild I know 
lie has put a gieat deal <jf that into Sally Mai tin’s head, and it 
has done her no goo<l at all She was as nice, honest, patient a 
gjil as need lie belong and now she fancies she has new light and 
new wisdom I don t like those notions ’ 

‘You mistake him, indeefl you do, my dear Mrs Dempster; I 
wish you'd go and hear him preach ’ 

‘Hear him jireach ' Why, you wicked woman, you would 
persiiarlo me to (lisobey my husliand, w'ould you ? Oh, shocking ^ 
I shall run away from you Good-bye ’ 

A few <lays after this coiiverH.ition, however, Janet went to 
Bally Martin’s about thrc*e o’clock in the aftenioon. The ]mdding 
that had been sent in for heiself and * Mammy ’ struck her as just 
the HOit of delusate morsel the pool consumptive girl would be 
likely to fancy, and in her usual im]m]sive way she had started 
up from the dinnei -table at once, put on her bonnet, and set off 
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with a covered plateful to the neighbouring street When she 
entered the house theie was no one to be seen ^ but, m the little 
side-room where Sally lay, Janet heaid a voice It was one she 
had not heanl before, but she immeduitely guessed it to lie Mr 
Tryan's Her first impulse was to set dow n her plate and go away, 
but Mrs Martin might not be in, and then there would be no one 
to give Sally that delicious bit ot pudding So site stood still, 
and was obliged to hear what Mi Tiyan was saying He was 
interrujjted by one of the invalid’s violent fits of coughing 

‘It lb vciy hard to bcai, is it not he said when she w'as still 
again ‘Yet God smns to Mipi>oit you under it wondei fully 
Pray for me, Sally, that I may have strength too when the houi 
of great sulfcring conies It ib ona of my worst w'eaknesses t«) 
shrink fioiii bodily jiiuii, and I tbiiik the time is })erha])h not far 
oft when I shall have to liear what you are bearing But now I 
have tired you We have talked enough Good-bye * 

Janet was suipiibcd, ami forgot hei wish not to encounter 
Mi Trvaii the tone and the woids were so unlike what slie had 
expei ted to heai There was none of the self-satisfii^d unction of 
the tcachei, (luoting, or exhorting, ui expounding, for the ]»en(‘fit 
of the heartT, but a simple apjieal fui help, a confession of 
weakness Mr Tryan had his deeply-felt tioubles, then ? Mr 
Tiyaii, too, like herself, knew what it w.is to tiemlile at a 
foreseen tiial - -to shuddei at an impi^nding burthen, heavier than 
he felt able to bear ? 

The most brilliant deed of virtue rould not have iiiclineil 
.Fanet’s gooilwill towards Mr Tryan so much as this fellowship in 
Ruffeiiiig, and the softemiig thought was in her eyes when he 
appealed in the doorway, pale, weaiy, and depressed The bight 
of Janet standing there with the entire absence of self-eoDsciousneRs 
winch belongs to a new and vivid imjiression, made him siait and 
pause a little Their eyes met, and tht»y looked at each other 
gravely for a few momoutb Then they bowed, and Mr Tryan 
passed out. 

There is a power in the direct glance of a sincere and loving 
human wml, which will do more tf) dissipate prejudwe and kindle 
chanty than the most elaborate arguments The fullest exposition 
of Mr Tiyan^s doctnne might not have sufficed to convince Janet 
that he had not an odious self-eomplaceney in believing himself a 
peculiar child of God , but one direct, pathetic look of his had 
associated him with that conception for ever. 

This hapi>ene(l late in the autumn, not long before Sally 
Martin died. Janet mentioned her new impression to no one, for 
she wan afraid of arriving at a still more complete contradiction 
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of hvT foimcr We have all of us conswlerahlc regard for 

our past self, and are not fond of easting reflections on that 
lespected individual by a total negation of his opinions Janet 
(*ould no longer think of Mr Tiyaii without sympathy, but she 
still bhrank from the idea of l»eeoming his heaier and admirer 
That was a reversal of the past which was as little accordant with 
her inclination as hei ciicumKian(es 

And indeed this interview with Mr Tryan was soon thrust 
into the backgiound of poor Janet’s nioinoiy by the daily 
thickening miseries of hei life 



CHAPTER XIII 

The loss of Mi Jeromo .*ih a client pio\ecl only the lioffiiiiiing of 
aniioyiiiiccB to Denipstci That old gentleman had in him the 
vigorous remnant of an ent^rgy and perseveiance \vhich had 
crcati'd his o^n fortune , and being, a» I ha\e hinted, given to 
chewing the eiiil of a righteous indignation with consideiable 
lelish, he was determined to cany on Jiis letribiitive wai against 
tlie peiseiuiting attorney Having some* influence with Mi 
Pryine, who was one of the most substantial rate-payers in tlie 
neighbouring pansh of Dingley, and who had himself a com])lex 
and long-standing piivate account with Dempstci, Mr Jerome 
Btiried up this gentleman to an investigation of some suBpicious 
])omts in the attorney’s conduct of the parish aflaiis The 
natural consequence was a peisonal r^uarrel betwreeu Hempstei 
and Ml . Pryme , the client demanded his account, and then 
followed the old story of an exorbitant lawyer’s bill, with the 
unpleasant anti-climax of taxing. 

These disagreeables, extending over many months, laii along 
Bide by side with the pi casing business of Mr Arinstiong’s lawsuit, 
which was thieateniiig to take a turn rather depnxjiatory of 
Dempster’s professional pievision , and it is not Hiirpnsmg that, 
being thus kept in a constant state of iintated excitement about 
hiB own aftairs, he had little time for the further exhibition of his 
public spint, or for rallying the foiloni hope of sound chuichmau- 
ship against cant and hypocrisy Not a few persons who had a 
grudge against him began to remark, with satisfaction, that 
‘ Dempster’s luck was forsaking him ’ , particularly Mrs Linnet, 
who thought she saw distinctly the gradual ripening of a 
providential scheme, whereby a just retribution would be wrought 
on the man who ha<l depnved her of Pye’s Croft On the other 
hand, Dempster’s well-satisfied clients, who were of opinion that 
the punishment of his wickedness might conveniently be deferred 
to another world, noticed with some concern that he was drinking 
more than ever, and that both his temper and his driving were 
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bmmung more furious Unhappily those additional glasnes of 
biandy, that exaspiuation of loud-toiujued abuse, had cither effeets 
than any that cntc^red into the rontcniiidation of anxious clients 
they wc»re tlic little sujieradded symlxds that were peiiietually 
raising the sum of home misery. 

Pool Janet » how heavily the montha rolled on for her, laden 
with fresh sorrows as the summer passed into autumn, the autumn 
into wmtcT, and the winter into spnng again Every feverish 
morning, with its blank hstJessness and despair, scTined more 
hateful than the last , every eoiiiing night moie im})oshible to 
brave without arming lieiself m leaden stupor The inorning 
light bi ought no glacliiess to her it scorned only to tlirow its 
glare on i^hat had happened m the dun t‘andle-light— on the 
cniel man seated imniovtible m drunken obstinacy by the dc*ad 
fire and dying lights in the dmmg-iooin, rating her in harsh 
tones, reiterating old rei)ioachc»s— oi on a hideous blank of some- 
thing uiiremcmbeied, something that must have* made that daik 
bniise on hei shouldei, winch ached as she diessed herself 

Do you wonder how it was that things Ihid c'umc* to thir> pass 
--what uffenc’c Janet had committed in the early yeais of 
mainage to louse the biiital hatied of this man? The seeds of 
things are veiy small the hours that lie ]ietwc‘c*n sunrise and the 
gloom of midnight are travelled through by tiniest inai kings of 
the cjlo(*k and Janet, looking back along the fitteeii yc'ais of hei 
married life, haidly knew how ui where this total misery began , 
hardly knew when the swc'et wcxlded love and hope that liad set 
for evei had ceased to make .i twilight of memoiy and relenting, 
before the on-coming of the uttei daik 

Old Mrs. Dempster thought she saw the true b<»ginning of it 
all in Janet's want of housekeeping skill and exactness ‘Janet,' 
she said to herself, ‘ w.is always running about doing things for 
other people, and neglecting her own house That piovokes a 
mail what use is it for a woman to be loving, and making a fuss 
with her husband, if she doc^sn’t take c^are and keep his home just 
as he likes it , if she isn't at hand when he wants anything done , 
if she doesn't attend to all his wishes, let them be as small as 
they may ? That was what I did when I was a wife, though I 
didn't make half so much fuss about loving my husband Then, 
Janet had no children.' ... All ' there Mammy Dempster had 
touched a tiue spring, not perhaps of her son's cruelty, but of 
half Janet's misery. If she had had babes to rock to 8l(K?p — 
little ones to kneel in their night-dress and sny their prayers at her 
swec't Iwys and giils to jmt their young arms round her 
neck and kiss away her tears, her i)oor hungry heart would have 
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been fed with strong love, and might nevei have needed that fiery 
Ijoisoii to still its eiavmgs Mighty is the torcc of motherhood ’ 
says the grejit tragic poet to us ai*ioHs the ages, finding, as usual, 
the sim])lest woidb foi the bublimest fac‘t — Sctvoi' rb tiktciv icrrtv 
It tianstorms all things by its vital heat ' it turns timidity into 
fieiee (ouiage, and dieadless defiance into tremulous submission, 
it turns thoughtlessnebb into ioicbight, and yet stills all anxiety 
into (aim (wnitcnt, it makes helfisliness become selt-denial, and 
gives «‘ven to haid vanity the glance of admiring love Yes , if 
Janet had be(‘n a niotliei, she might have l»eeii saved from much 
Bin, and therefoie fiom much of hei soirow 

Ihit do not believe tliat it ^as anything eithei piesent oi 
wanting in poor Janet that formed the motiv(‘ ot liei liiisbandh 
cmelty Oiuelty, like eveiy other vie(‘, rtHjuiies no motive out- 
snle itself — it only re(iuii(‘s opiHiitunity Yon do not siipjiose 
Deinpbtei had any motive foi dunking beyond the craving tor 
dunk , the presence of brandy was tlu‘ only ncLTssary condition 
And an unloving, tyrannous, brutal man needs no moti\e to 
piomjit his cmelty hci imeds only the peipetual })icsence of a 
>^oinan he (‘an call his own A whole ])aik lull ot tame oi tiinid- 
t‘yed animals to torment at his will "would not seive liiin bo well to 
glut his lust of toiture , they could not feei as one woTiion does , 
they could not throw out the keen retui t which whets the edge ol 
hatr(^d 

Janct’b bitterness would overflow in ready W'oids , she was not 
to be made meek by cruelty , she would lepent of nothing in the 
fact' of injustice, though she was subdued in a moment l)y a woid 
or a look that let ailed tlie old days of loudness , and in tunes of 
comi)aiati\c calm would often re<‘ovei hei bwi*ct woman's habit of 
('.aicssiiig playful affection But such days were become raie, and 
poor Janet ^s soul was ke])t like a vexed sea, tossed by a new 
storm before the old waves have fallen Pioiid, angiy K'Histanee 
and sullen endiiiance were now almost tb(‘ only alternations she 
knew She would beai it all proudly to the world, but jiroudly 
towards lain too , her woman’s weakness might shriek a cry for 
pity iiudei a heavy blow, but voluntarily she w(nild do nothing to 
mollify him, unless he first relented What had she ('ver done to 
him but love him too well — but believe in him loo foolishly ? He 
had no pity on her tender flebh , he could strike the soft ueek he 
had once asked to kiss Y ct she would not admit her wretchedness , 
she had manied him blindly, and she would bear it out to tlie 
terrible end, whatever that might be Better this miseiy than 
the blank that lay foi her outside her married home 

But there was one person who heard all the plaints and all the 
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outbursts ot bittoniesB and despair which Janet was never tempted 
to pour into any other eai , and ahis * in her worst moments, 
Janet would throw out wild reproaches against that patient 
listener For tho wrong that rouses our angiy passions finds only 
A medium in us , it passes through us like a vibration, and wc 
inflict what we have suffered 

Mrs. Raynoi saw too clearly all through the winter that things 
weio getting worse in Orrhaid Street. I3he had evidence enough 
of it m Janet’s visits to her , and, though her own visits to her 
daughter weie so timed that she saw little of Deiiijistei personally, 
she noticed many indications not only that he was dnnkiiig to 
gi eater excess, but that he was beginning to lose that ]fhysical 
power of Buppoitiiig excess which had long lieen the admiration of 
such fine spiiits as Mt Tonduisou It seemed as if Dempster had 
some consciousness of this —some new distrust of himself , for, 
before winter wai over, it was observed that he had renounced his 
» habit of driving out alone, and was never seen in his gig without 
a servant by his side 

Nemesis is lame, but she is of colossal stature, like the gods 
and sometimes, while, hei swoid is not yet unsheathed, she sti etches 
out her huge left arm and grasps hei victim The mighty hand is 
invisilile, but the victim totters undei the dire clutch. 

The various symptoms that things were getting worse with the 
Dempsters afforded Mdby gossij) something new to say on an 
old subject. Mrs Demjwtei, eveiy one remarked, looked more 
miserable than ever, though she kept up the old pretence of being 
happy and satisfied She was scaicely ever seen, as she usi'd to 
be, going about on her good-natured errands , and even old Mrs 
C /1 owe, who had always been wilfully blind to anything wrong 
ill her favourite Janet, was oblige<l to admit that she ha<l not 
seemed like herself lately ‘ The poor thing’s out of health,’ said 
the kind little old lady, in answer to all gossip about Janet , ' her 
headaches always were bad, and 1 know what headaches arc , 
why, they make one quite deliiious sometimes ’ Mrs Phipjis, for 
her part, declared sho would never accept an invitation to 
Dempster’s again , it was getting so very disagreeable to go there, 
Mrs Dempster was often ‘ so strange ’ To be sure, there wrere 
dreadful stones about the way Dempster used his wife , but m 
Mrs Phipps’s opinion, it was six of one and half-a-dozen of the 
other. Mrs. Dempster had never been like other women, she 
had always a flighty way with her, carrying parcels of snuff to old 
Mrs. Tooke, and going to dnuk tea with Mrs. Bnnley, the 
carpenter’s wife , and then never taking care of her clothes, always 
wwing the same things week-day or Sunday A man has a pour 
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look-out with a with of that soit Mi aimahle aiul 

]aroni(\ woinl(‘io(l liow it w\‘is w onion woio so toinl of iimimig oiicli 
othei down 

Ml Piatt, h.ivin;; Imm'ii lallod in jnovisionally to a jwitiont of 
Ml Pilu:nin s 111 a < aso ot coiiijHiuiid fia< tuio, ohsoi \ od in a. tiiondly 
colloquy with his hi other suii'otwi the next day — 

‘So Dempster has left oli diiviiii*: hiinselt, I see , lie won’t end 
with a Inoken mek attei all You’ll have ii ease ot immiin^tis 
and deliiuini tieiiiens instead ' 

‘Ah, said Ml Pili^iini, ‘he ran hnidh stand it inueh lon^ei at 
the i.ite ln‘’s ijoini; on, one A\ould tliink He’s hei'ii (oiifoundedlv 
flit up ahoul that business ot Aiinstioiur's, 1 f.in(‘y Tt may do 
him some ha nil, peiliaps, hut Demjistei must ha \e teatlieieil his 
nest j>iett> w’ell , he i an alloid to lose a little business 

‘His business wull outlast him, that’s pietty eleai,’ said lhatt , 
‘he’ll run down liki‘ a watdi w’lth a bioken spniiL^ one of these 
days ’ 

Aimlliei ])roi:fi^ostie ot evil to Deinpslei enme at the bepnnnn? 
of Maieh Foi then little ‘ Mamsey ' died — died suddenly The 
housemaid lound her seated motionleJis in hei .iim-ihaii, hei 
knittim? fallen downi, and the toitoise- shell cat leposim^ on it 
umciiroved The little white old woman had ended hei wintry 
aj?o of patient soiiow, helievimr to the last that ‘ Rohi'it might 
have h<‘en a good husband as In bad been a eoud son ’ 

When the eaith was tin own on Mamsey ’s <*i)flin, and the boti, 
111 erapt) siarf and liathanil, tiiined away homewaul, his goocl 
angel, lingeiing w'lth ontstretehed wing on the edge ot the giave, 
east Olio despaiiiug look attei him, and took flight tor ever 



CHAPTER XIV 

The last wook ni Maidi — tlnoo wirks iift»T oM Dempster 
died — on Lined the unpleasant windinj^-up oi atlaiis between 
Dempstei and I^li i^ryine, and under this additional aouice of 
irritation the attoiney’b dniinal diunkimncss had taken on its 
most ill-teinpei<d and biutal pliObO On tin* Fiiday moinin^j, 
before settin^j out lor Rotherliy, he told his witc that he hail 
invited ‘ four men ’ to diiinci at halt-past six that evtminij The 
previous m^ht had been a teinble one toi Janed, and wlien her 
husband bioke his prnm inoinin^ silent^e to say thest few' woids, 
she was lookiiij^^ so blank and listless that he «idih‘d in .1 louil 
sharp key, * Do you heai wdiat 1 say 01 must I tell the cook ? * 
She staitt'd, and said, * Yes, J hear ’ 

‘ Then mind and have a rbniier jirovided, and don’t ^o inoonnif^ 
about like crazy Jane ’ 

Halt an liour aftej wai <lh Mrs Rayniir, quietly busy in her kitchen 
with he^* household labours — fot she ha<l only a little Dvel ve-yeai-uJd 
girl as a servant — hcaid with tiembling the lattliu^of tlie j^arden 
pate and the opeiuiii* of tin* outei dooi She knew the step, and in 
one short moment she lived lietoiehand tliiouph the coming S(*cne 
She liuinexl out of the kitchen, and there in the passage, as she 
had telt, stood Janet, hei eyes woin as if by iiiplit lonp wab lung, 
her diess e^aieless, her stej) languid No eheertul morning gieeting 
to her mothei — 110 kiss She turned into the parlour, and, seating 
herself on the sofa opposite her mothei ’s chair, looked vacantly at 
the w'alls and ftirniture until the eorueis of her mouth began to 
tremble, and her dark eyes filled with teais that fell un wiped 
down hei cheeks. The mother sat silently opposite to hei, afraid 
to speak She felt sure there wae nothing new the mattei — rsure 
that the toirent ot words would come sooner 01 latei 

* Mothei ’ why don't you speak to me?’ Janet burst out at 
last, ‘you don’t caie about my suffering, you nie blaming me 
li^eeause I feel— because* I am miserable ’ 

‘ My child, I am not blaming you — my heart is bleeding for 
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you Your lioad is bad tliib Tiicfrum^ joii li.ive had a bad niirht 
Let me make you a (uji ot ten now IVihaiis you didii t like 
your breakiast ’ 

‘Yes, that is what you alw^ays think, niothei Tt is the old 
s>t;ory, you think You don’t ask me w hat it is 1 liave ha<l to 
beai You are tiied ot heaiinp: me* You aie eiuel, like (he lest , 
eveiy one is ciuel in this world Nothin? but blame blame — 
blame, never any j)ity (3od is riuel to ha^e sent me into tli(‘ 
world to beai all this misery ’ 

‘Janet, Janet, chm’t say so It is not foi us to jud?e , we 
must submit , we must be thankiul toi the ?ilt ui life ’ 

‘Thankful toi life' Why should 1 be thankful ' (3od has 
made me with a heart to feel, ami He has sent me nothim* but 
miseay How (ould I help it'' How (ould I know wliat A\ould 
(ome? Why didn’t you tell me, mothei wdiv did \ou h‘t me 
many? You knew what biutes men (oiilil he, and theie’s no 
help for me — no hope. £ can’t kill myselt , I’ve tned , hiit 1 
can’t ]ea\e this woihl and ?o to anothei Theie ma> he no pity 
foi me theie, as theie m none hen ' 

‘Janet, my child, theie jnty Ha\e T e\ei done •mythin? 
butlo^eyou? And them is juty in Hoil Hasn’t He jnit jnty 
into youi lieait for many a jiuor sulhsei ? Whtie diil it (‘ome 
fioiii, it not lioni Him''’ 

Janet’s nenous nutation now bioko out into sobs instead of 
eomplai 11111 , and liei niotbei was thankful, foi attei tliat msis 

tlioic w’oiild veiy likely <ume relentin?, ami tendemes'i, ami 
eompaiatne cilm She went out to make soim* tea, and wlieu 
she retinnod w'lth the tiay in her hands, Janet hiiddiieil hei eyes 
and now turiu'd thuii towaids her mother with a faint .ittc'inpt to 
smile , hut the pooi face, lu its sad hluiied beauly, looked all the 
more piteous 

‘ Motliei wull insist ujioii her tea,’ she said, ‘ and 1 n ally think 
I can drink a cup But I must ?o home directlj", for tliere aie 
people coiiiiiig to diiinei CJould you ?o with me. and help me, 
mother?’ 

Airs Raynor was always ri-ady to do that Sin* went to 
Oichaid Street with Janet, and leiiiaiiied wutli hei through the 
day — eomfoitod, as evening apjiioached, to see her become moie 
clieeiful and willing to attend to hei toilette At hall-i>ast live 
everything was m oidei , Janet w^as diessed, and, wheu the 
motlier had kissed Im and said good-bye, she could not help 
pausing a moment in sonowful admiiation at tlie tall rich figure, 
looking all the grander for the plainness of the deep mourning 
dress, and the noble face with its massy folds oi black haii, made 
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inationly l»y a Riiiiple white cap .F.inei liad that oiiduiiiii; beauty 
which beloiiijH to pure majestic outline and ilepth of tint S(»no\\ 
and nesjleet leave then tr.wtss on such beauty, luit it thiills iw to 
the last, like a ^louous (lieek teni])le, i\hi( h, tor all the loss it 
has Rutleied fiom turn' and baibaious hands, has i^ained a solemn 
history, and fills our iinai^inatjoii the more because it is iiieoniiilete 
to the sense 

It was siv o’llock befoie Dempstei iidurned fioin Itotlierby 
Ho had evidently diiiiik a ^leat dtal, and was in an an^iy hninoin , 
blit Janet, who had i?athi‘red some little toniaire and foiboarance 
fiom the eoiisuousness that she had done hei best today, i\as 
deteiinmed to sjieak pleasantly to him 

‘Robeit,’ she said fxeiitly, as she saw him se.it himself in the 
diiiimj-room in his dusty smiily clothes, and take some doeiimeuts 
out of Ills pocket, ‘will you not wash and eliaiu^e ]^oin diess'F It 
will letiesh you ’ 

‘Leave me alone, will yuu^' said Dempster, in his mo4 biutal 
tone 

‘Do ehaiu'c your coat and waistco.at, they aie so dusty JVe 
laid all youi things out le.idy * 

‘Oh, you ha\c, have you?’ Attei a few minutes he lose veiy 
dehbeiately and walked u]»staiis into his bedroom dcanet had 
often been siolded betoie foi not laving out his dothes, and she 
thought now', not without some w’ondei, that this attention of 
hers had biought him to (omplunne 

Presently he calh^d out, ‘Janet ’ ’ and she went upstairs 
‘Heie’ take th.it ” he said, as soon as she leaihed the dooi, 
Hinging at hei the i oat she had laid out ‘Anothei time, leave 
mo to do as 1 please, will you ? ’ 

The coat, flung wuth great force, only blushed hei shouldei, 
and fell some distam e wutliiu the diawung-ioom, the dooi of which 
stood ojien just opposite She h.istily letieated as she s.'uv the 
W'aistcoat coming, and one by one the clothes sin* h«id laid out 
were all flung into the di awing room 

Janet’s face flushed with anger, and foi the fiist tune in hei 
life hei resentment oveicame the long-cherished piide that made 
luT hide her gnefs fiom the woihl Theie .aie moments when by 
some strange impulse we eontiadiet our j»ast selves t.nt.il moments, 
w'hen a tit of passion, like a lava etieain, lays low the work of 
half our lives Janet thought, ‘ I will not jnek iij) the < lothes , 
they shall lie there until the visitors come, and he shall be 
ashamed of himselt ’ 

There was a knock at the duoi, and she made haste to seat 
herself in the diawnng-room, lest the sei\.uit should enter and 
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remove the clothes, whieli were Iviiij^ half on the table ami half 
on the <»rouii(l All Ltn/^nie enldinl with a lesH familiar vmitoi, 
.1 eheiit ot Dempsteih, and the next moment Dempster himself 
(*ain(‘ in 

Ills eye tell at onee on the clothes, and then tinned foi an 
mst.iiit vMth a devilish f^Lime of eoiieeiiiratefl hatred on Janet, 
who, still flushed ami excited, afteited uiiconKciou'^ness. Attei 
sh.ikiTii^ h.inds with liis visitors he immedi.itidy ram* the bell 
‘Take llnwe ilotheH away,’ he said to the seivant, not looking 
.it tl.inet again 

Dunng diiinei she keyit uj) hei assumed an of inditteience, 
and tiled to M*eni iii high spirits, laughing ami talking moic than 
usual In reality, she telt as if she had dehed a wild beast witbiii 
till* tom walls ot Ills den, and lie w^as (lonehiiig barkwMid in 
ynepaiatioii for bis deadly syinng Demyistei afle* ted to take no 
iiotno of bei, tilked obstiejieioiisly, and diank steadily 

About eh -veil the jiaity dispeised, wnth tin* excejition of Mi 
Ihidd, who had joini*d th<‘m attoi dinner, and apjieaied disposed 
to r»tav dunking a little longer Janet began to hope that he 
would stay long enough toi Denijistei to become heav> and stupid, 
ami so to tall ash'cp downstairs, which was a rare but ociasional 
ending ot his nights She told the seivaiits to sit n]i no longei, 
and she heiselt undiessiMl and went to bed, tiying to ibea,t hei 
imagination into the belief that the day w.is ended loi hei But 
when slie lay dow'ii, she became moie intensely aw^ake than e\ei 
Eveiytlnng she had taken tins eyemng seemed only to stimulate 
liei senses ami liei apjnehensioiis to new xividnoss Hei lieait 
beat \i()h*ntly, and slie lit'ard e\eiy sound in the bouse 

At last, wdicii it was twelve, she lieaid Mr Jhidd go out , she 
heaid thedooi slam Dcmpstei had not mined AVas lieasleeji'^ 
Would he loi get The minute seemed long, w hile, w’ltli a quicken- 
ing jmlse, she was on th(‘ slieteli to catih cveiy sound 

‘Janet*' The loud .yarring voice seemed to stiike her like a 
hulled weapon 

‘Janet*’ he called again, moving out of the diiiing-iooin to 
the foot ot the staiis 

There was a pause of a minute 
‘If you doiit come, I’ll kill you ’ 

Anothei pause, and she heaid him turn back into the dining- 
room He was gone foi a light jierhajis toi a w^eajion IVihaps 
he would kill her Let him Life was as liuleous as death Foi 
years she had been mshiiig on to some unknown but certain lioiioi , 
and now she wiis close upon it She was almost gl.id She was in a 
state of flushed feverish deflaiice thatneutialibed hei woman's terrors 
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Hhv lipard his hvsivy step on the htairs , she saw the slowly- 
adyfiTinn^ light Th(‘n she ,s.nv the tall maHwive figiiie, and the 
hea\y face, now fieiee with diunkeii rage He had nothing but 
tlie c«iiidle in liia liaiid He set it doMii on the talde, and 
advanced clo'^i* 1o the bed 

‘ So you think you 11 defy me, do you We’ll see how long 
tliat will last (jjet ii}», in.uhim , out ot beil tliw instant ’ ’ 

In the eloso pieHcnee of the dieadiul man - of this huge 
erushmg foice, aimed with savage will — ])oor .Janets desjieiate 
detianec all foisook hei, and her teiiois came iMck Tieinbling slu* 
got up, and stood lielplehs in liei night-diess b(*foie her husband 
He seized hri ^itli liis heavy grasp by the shouldi'i, and 
])ushed her betoie him 

‘111 cool your hot spiiit tor you* I’ll teach you to 
brave me » ’ 

Slowly he pushed hei along befoie him, downstaiis and 
* thiough the passage, wheie a small oil-lamp was still tliikeiing 
What was he going to do to hei ? She thouglit e\eiy moment he 
W’as going to dash lui betoie him i»n the giound Lut she gave 
no serearn —she only tiembh*d 

He jmslunl Iiei on to the entianee, and held hei fiimly in lus 
grasp while hi* lifted tlu‘ latch ot the door Then he ojiened the 
dooi a little way, thiust liei out, and slammed it behind her 
For a short spa(«‘, it seemed like a delivciance to .lanet The 
haish northeast wind, that blow through her thin night d joss, 
and sent li(‘i long heavy black haii stieamiiig, seemed like the 
breath of iiit,v aftei the grasp of that threatening monstri Jlnt 
soon the sense of leiease tiom an wverjMiweiing teiror gave way 
hefi»re the sense ot the fatt* that had leally riiine upon her 

This, then, was what she had been tiavclling towaids through 
her long yeais of iniseiy > Not yet death Oh ’ if she had been 
bitivo enough for it, d^ath w'ould ha^e been 1 letter The servants 
sl(*[)t at the back of the house , it was impossible to make them 
heal, so that they might let hei in again quietly, without her 
husband's knowledge Anil she would not have tried. He had 
thrust her out, and it should be for ever 

There would have been de^id silence in Orchard Street but for 
the whistling of the wind and the awn ling of the March dust on 
the pavement Thick clouds eoveied tlie sky , every door was 
closed, eveiy wundow was daik No lav of light fell on the tall 
white figure that stood iii lonely imseiy on the door-stop , no eye 
n^hted on .Tanet as she sank dow'ii on the cold stone, and looked 
into tilt' dismal night She seemed to bt* looking into her own 
blank future 



CHAPTER XV 

The st(niv the hittei iinith-east wind mid dmknews — and 

in the midst of tlieni j, teiidii Ionian thiiist out fiom hei 
huslund's Jjoine in liei thin night-diess, the liinsb wind eiittin*? 
hei naked feet, mi<l dnvni;? lier lonij him tiway iioni hei halt (dad 
bosom, liiheie the* pool heart is (tusIuhI with au^j^nsh and desjiiiir 

Tlie drowuiii" man, uiged by the supiemc asrony, lives in an 
instant tliiou^^h all his happy and iinhajip)* past when the dark 
flood has tallen like a. euitiun, in(*iiioi>, in a sniffle moment, sees 
tin* drama acted over aj^ain And even m those (‘ailiei eiises, 
which aie but types of death — when we aie cnit ofl .ibiii]>tly tiom 
the life we have known, when we (an no lont^ei exjiecl to moiiow' 
to lesemble yi^stiuday, and find ouisehes by some sudden shock 
on the toiihiies of the unknown - theie is often the same sort of 
lif];htiim^-flash through the dark and unfrc(iuenli‘d iliambeis of 
iiumory 

AVh(‘Ti Janet sat down shiveiing on the door-stone, witli the 
door shut u]>oii h(*i jiast lile, and the tutuie black and iinsbapen 
before Ikt as tlie night, the sijenes of hei childhood, hei youth 
mid hei jiainful womanhood, nished back ujion her eonseioiisness, 
and inacle one pictuie with her present desolation The petted 
child taking her newest toy to bed w’lth bei -the young girl, 
pumd in stiength and beauty, dieaimng that life was an easj 
thing, and that it wah pitiful weakness to lie mihaiipy — the 
bride, passing with trembling joy fioni the outer court to the 
inner samtumy of woman’s life — the wife, beginning h(‘i initiation 
into fconow, wounded, lesonting, yet still hoping and foi giving 
— the piM>r bniised woman, seeking through weary years the one 
refuge ot despair, oblivion — Janet seemed to herself all these m 
the same moment that she w^as eonseums of b(’ing seated on the 
cold stone undei the shock of a new misery All her t‘aily 
gladness, all her bnght hopes and illusions, all hei gifts of beauty 
and aftec'tion, sei ved only to daikcii the riddle of luT life , they 
were the betiaymg promises of a cruel destiny which had bi ought 
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out tliohe Rweel })loHsoins oul}" tlint tlio wiudh .uid stoinis mi^rht 
have a gieatei woik of desolation, which had mused liei like a 
pet fawn into teu< lei ness and fond exiwetation, only that slie 
might feel a keenei tenor in tin* tdiitch of the panther Hei 
mothei h<td soinetinn'H said that trouldes weie si'iit to make us 
I)(*ttei and diciw ns neaiei to (Jod W!»tit mockery that seemed 
to Janet ’ He) tiouhlu'. had been sinking hei lowei liom yeai to 
yeai, piessing upon hei like hea\y fevei laden \a])oiiia, and 
perveiting the veiy plenitude of her iintnie into a dei'jjei souice of 
disease Ilei wretchedness had been a perpetually tightening 
instininent ol toiture, \^hieli had giadiully absoihed all the othei 
Hensibihties ot hoi natiue into the sense of pain and the maddened 
eia\iug foi K'lief Oh, it some lay ot hojic, ot pilv, ot consolation, 
would jnene through the hoinble gloom, she might belie\«i 
111 a Dnine love — in a h(‘a\enly Fatlna who caied toi ITis 
childien* Ikit mm she knl no faitli, no tiust IMieie was 
nothing she could lean on in tin* \vide world, for hei mothei 
was only a fellow- aufteier m hei own lot The pool patient 
woman could do little luoie than inouin with her daiightei she 
had liuiiible K^siginition enough to sustain hei owui soul, hut she 
<ould no more give comfoit and toiti tilde to Janet, than the 
witheied ivy-eoveied tiiiiik can bear up its stiong, full-lxnighed 
offsjuing Clashing down undci an Alpine stoiru Janet tell she 
was alone no human soul had mi'asuKMl hei anguish, had umlei- 
stooil hei sell-des])aii, liad eiileinl into hei soiiows and h^i sms 
with that dee]» sighted sMii]mthy which is wisiu than all hhiiin*, 
more jioteut than all ie])io(»t such syniiiathy as ]ia,d swellcil her 
own hcait foi ijianv a sulleiei And if theie was any Divine 
[*ity, she could not feel it , it kejit ahsif fiom hei, it ponied no 
halm into her wounds, it sti etched out no hand to he.ir up hei 
weak resolve, to foitify hei tainting coinage 

Now, in hei utmost loneliness, she shed in> tear she sat 
staring fixedly into the darknobs, while inwaidly slie gazed at hei 
owm iiast, almost losing the sense that it was hei ow'ii, oi that she 
was anything moie than a s])eotator at a strange and dieadtul play 
The loud sound of the church clock, sinking one, startled her 
She liad not been theie more than half an houi, tlien And it 
seemed to hei as if she had been there half the night. Slie was 
getting benumbed with cold With that strong instinctive dread of 
pain and death wdiieh hail made h<*r recoil fiom suicide, she started 
up, and the disagreeable sensation of testing on hei benumbed 
feet helped to ici all hei comidetely to the sense of the present 
The wind wra>. hcginmiig to make rciils m the clouds, and there 
came eveiy now and then a dim light of stars that irightened 
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her more than the darknesn , it wan like a rnicl finger jiumting hei 
out jn h(T wi(*tch(*(liu'ss and humiliation , it made hei bhiiddei at 
tlie thought ot the moiiiing twilight Wliat eould she do? Not 
go to her mothei- not loiise hei in the dead ot night to tell hei 
tins Hei mothei would lliiiik she was ii s])eetre , it would he 
enough to kill hei Avith horioi And the way theie was so 
long if she slionld meet some one ^et she must seek 
some sheltei, somewheie to hide heist If Five tloors of! theie 
was Mis Pettitei’s , that kind woman would take her in It 
was ot no Use ntni to Imi jnoiid and mind about the world's 
knowing she li.ul nothing to wish toi, nothing to rare about , 
only slu‘ eould not lielp slniddenng at the thought of luaving ilie 
moimng light, tlieie in the street-s-she was tiightened at the 
thought of spending long liouih in the (‘old Life might mean 
anguish, might int'an d(\sj)aii , ])ut - oh, she mast i Inteh it, thougli 
with bh'ediiig tingeis , hei bet must eling to tht* him earth that 
tin* simligiit would ie\isit, not slip into the untiied abyss, where 
sbemiglit long even lor tamiliai pains 

Jnn(‘t tiod slowly with her naktd feet on tin* lougb pavement, 
trembling at the httul ghvims td stailiglit, and su]»poTting hei sell 
by the wall, as the gusts o1 wind diove light against h(‘i The 
veiyw^ndw'as eiuel li tiit‘d to ]>ush hei back iiom the dooi 
w'heit* she w'anted to go and knock and ask tor pdv 

Mis Pettitei's hoiis(‘ did not look into Or(‘hard Stietd it 
stood a little w^^y u]) a wide passiige whieh t)j><‘7H*d into tin* stieet 
thiough .III aiehw^ay Janet tuined up the aithway, and saw a 
faint ligiit eoinnig liom IMis Pettitei’s tuiliooin window 'I’he 
gliniiiier of a rushlight tioiii a loom wheie a fiu‘nd w^as lying was 
like a la}' of meiey to .l.inet, attei that long, long time of 
daikness and loneliness, it would not bt* so dieadlul to aw^ake 
Mis Pettifei as she liad tliougbt Yet she lingeied some minutes 
at the dooi hefoie slie gatheied eouiage to knock, she felt as it 
the sound must betiay hei lo otheis besides Mis Pettifei, though 
there was no othei dwtdling that ojiened into tlie passage — only 
W'aiehouses and outhuildings, Theie was no giavel tor her to 
thiow uj) at the window, nothing hut heavy pavement, theie 
was no tiooi-bell , slie must knock Hei fust lap was very timid 
— one feeble f.ill of tlie knoekei and tlien she stood still again 
foi many minutes, hut ]nt*sently she lallied hci eouiage and 
knocked several times together, not loudly, but rapidly, so that 
Mis Pettitei, if she only lieaid the sound, eould not mistake it 
And she Iiatf he^rd it, foi hv and by the easement of her window 
was opened, and Jam*t jieieeived that slie w.i-s bending out to try 
and dibcciu who it w'ab at the dour 
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‘ It IB I, Mrs Pottifei , it is Jaii«t Dempster, Take me, in, 
for pity’s sake ' 

‘Mereiful (rod ’ what luis hapjamed ? ' 

‘Robert lias tuiued mo out I have been in the fold a 
lonf? while ’ 

Mis PettiffT said no inou, but hurried away from the window, 
and was soon at the do«)r with a lipflit in hei hand 

‘ Come m, my ]ioor dear, I'oine in/ said the {'ood woman in a 
tremulous veiee, diawin^» .lanet w'lthin the door ‘(Jome into mj 
warm beil, and may Cod in heaven wve and eointoit yon " 

The pityimj eyi»s, tin* tendei \oiee, the warm toueh, eaused a 
rush of new feelin/? in Janet Her lieait sw’elled, and she buist 
out suddenly, like a child, into hmd passionate sobs Mrs 
Pettifer eouhl imt hel]) ciyiiif; with hei, but she said, ‘Come 
upstaiis, mv deal, come Don’t lin^ei in the cold ’ 

She diew the ])ooi sobbinsf thine: fjently upstaiis, and iieisuaded 
hei to flfet into thew'aiin bed Rut it wms lon^ befoie J.iuet 
could he down She sat leauim; hei head on hei knees, convulsed 
by sobs, while the inotheily w^ooiaii lOAoied hei with clothes and 
held hei arms lound hei to (‘omfoit hei w^th w'aiinth. At last 
the hysteiieul passion had (.\hausted itself, and she fell back on 
the pillow , but hei tin oat w’as still <i{(itated by juteous aftei-sobs, 
sueli as shake a little child e\en when it has lound a lefuge fiom 
its alarms on its mother’s lap. 

Now Janet was getting ipiieter, Mis Pettifer detei mined to 
go dow'ii and make a cup of tea the first thing a kind old woman 
thinks of ap» a solace and lestorative undei all calamities Hu])pily 
theie was no dangei of aw’^aking her seivant, a heavy girl of 
sixteen, w'ho was snoiing blissfully in the attic, and might bt* 
kej)t ignorant ot the way in which Mrs Demjistei had come in 
So Mrs Pettifei busied hei self with rousing the kitchen file, 
which was kept in under a huge ‘rakei ^ — a possibility by which 
the coal of the midland counties atones foi all its slowmess and 
white ashes 

When fahe earned u]) the tea, Janet was lying quite still ; the 
spasmodic agitation had ceased, and she seemed lost m thought ; 
hei eyes were fixed vacantly i»n the lushlight shade, and all the 
lines of sorrow were deejiened in hei face 

‘ Now, my deai,’ said Mrs Pettifer, ‘let me peisiiade you to 
drink a eup of tea , you'll find it warm you and soothe you very 
mm*h Why, dear heart, your feet aie like lee still Now, do 
dnuk this tea, and I’ll wrap 'em up in flannel, and then they’ll 
get warm ’ 

Janet turned lier daik eyes on her old fiiend and sti etched out 
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Uei arms She was too much oppressed to say anything, her 
lay hke a heavy we\u:ht on her power of speech , Init she 
wanted to kiss the ^lod kind woman Mis Pettifei, wttiiig 
down tJie cop, bent towaids the sad lM*antifii] faee, and Jan(*t 
kissed hci with eaniest saeraiiieiital kisses siieli kisses as seal a 
neiA and tdoser bond li(*tween the heljier an*l the hol])ed 

She diank the tea obediently. ‘ It waiin me,' she k,ih 1 
‘ Cut now y(Hi will get into bed T sliall be still noM" ’ 

Mrs P(‘ttifei felt it was the l>est thing she < ould do to he 
down (juietly and say no inoie She hop(*d J.niet might go to 
sleej) As foi herself, with that teiidc'ni v to wakefulness eoininon 
to a(h.ineed yeais, she found it impossible to eompose berselt t(» 
slee]) ag.ini aftei tins agitatuig siiipiisi* Slie lay listening to tlie 
(’lock, woiideiing A\hat had led to this new outiage of Dempsters, 
luavnig tor tlie pool tiling at bei side, and pitying the mother who 
would have to lieai it all to-moiiow 



CHAPTER XVI 


Janet lay still, as slio had piomisHl , hut the tea, whuh had 
warmed h t and c:iv(‘ti her a seiist* 4»t ^n'atei Ixxhly ease, had only 
heightened the ])ievi(»us t'xeitenieiit ot hei hi am Hei nleas h.ul 
cl new vividness, which made hei tVel as it she had only seen life 
thionj^h a<lim li.ize h4‘fon‘ , hei thom^hts, instea^l 4)t si»rini?inir fioiu 
the action ot hci own mind, \vei(‘ exteiiuil existences, that thiiist 
th(*mKPlves imjHTiously upon her like hauntiiu^ visions The future 
took Rha})<‘ after shape* of miseiy hetoie hei, always i*ndiiu; in hei 
heinij dra'jifed haik ai^ain to hei old hh* ot tenoi, and stupor, and 
feveieel despaii ITei husband had so Jons? oveishadtiwed her lift* 
that hei ima<?ination could nt>t kee]> hold ot a (‘ondition in which 
that f*ieat dread was .ibsent , and even his aJisentt* — wdiat W’as 
it? only a di(‘aiy vacant flat, wlieie then* was nt>thin^ to stiive 
after, iiothinc; to Ions? tor 

At last the lii?ht of inoTiiiin? tpienched the lushlight, and 
Janet’s thoughts hecaino moie and moie tras?mentniy and con- 
fused Slie w'as (*V4*iy moment shpjnni? off the level on 
which she lay thinking, dtiwii, down into some depth fiom 
which slm trn*d to use as?ain w^itli a stait Slumhci was 
stealing over liei weaiy hi am that uneasy shiinht*r which is 
only hotter than wretched wrakiiiir, hecaust* the life we seemed 
to live in it tlctcrmines no wretched futun*, hecause the things 
w"o do and suffer m it aie but hateful sliadow’s, and leave no 
impress that petiifies into an irrevocable past 

She had scaieely been asleep uii hour when her ^movements 
became moie violent, her miitt(*iings more fretpient ami agitated, 
till at last she started up with a smut hei ed ciy, and looked wildly 
round liei, shaking with terror. 

‘l>ont be fiightened, dcai Mrs Dem])Rtei,' said Mrs Pettifer, 
who was up and diessmg. ‘you aie with me, your old friend, 
Mrs Pettifer N tithing w^ill harm you ’ 

Janet sank hack again on lu‘i pillow, still trembling After 
lying silent a little w'hile, she said, ‘ Tt was a horrible dieam. 
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Deiii Mis, dim’t \vi .iiiy one know I am hcic. Keep it 

a seeiet If he hiids out, he wilJ etmic and diag me liaek 
again ' 

‘No, my dear, dej)end cm me I’ve just tJioiight 1 shall send 
the rteivaiit home on a hcJiday — I’vci picmiised he* a good whilc» 
I’ll send hc‘i away as soon as shc‘s had hei hieakfast, and she’ll 
have no occasion to know jou’ie heie I’heie’s no holding 
servants’ tc)nguc»s, if you l(*t 'em know anything What thc*y don’t 
know, they ^^on’t tell , you may tiust em so iai l>uf shouldn’t 
vou like me to go and fetch youi mollicn 

‘ Nc», not yet, not yet I can't hc*ai tc* see hei yet ’ 

‘ \Vt‘ll, il shall he just a.'^ you like* Now tiy and gc*t to alc'ep 
.igain I shall leave you for an houi oi two, and send ott Pheeht*, 
and them bung you some* breakfast I’ll lock the dooi behind me, 
so that the giil mayn’t c*om(‘ m by chance ’ 

The daylight ehunges the aspect ot rniseiy to us, as of 
eveiything else In tlie night it pic'sses on oui imagination — the 
forms it takes aic* false, tiffiil, exaggcTated , m bioad day it 
BKknis cmi sense with thc» dieaiy peisistema* of dchnite mc^asurabJo 
rculity The man who looks with ghastly lioiioi on all his 
])io]»erty aflame in the cle.id ot night has not half the sense of 
dc^stitiiticm he* will h.ive in the moruiiig, wiien he walks over tlic 
nuns lying hlaekcmed m the pitiless sunshine Thai miunent of 
mtc'nsc'st clejn cession was come to Janet, wlien the* daylight wdnc'b 
showed liei tlie w'alls, and ehaiis, and tables, and all the eommon- 
jilace leality that sunounchHl her, schemed to lay haie tlie futuie 
too, and bring out into oiijiiessive distinctness all the details oi a 
weaiy life to he lived fiom day to chiy, with no hojie to strengthen 
hei against that evil liahit, wliic*h she loathc‘d in letrosjieet and 
yet was ]K>werless to lesist Jlei hiishand would never eonsent to 
her h viiig a w'ay fi om him she wiis hec ome nec'essai y to Ins tyi aiiny , 
he woiilc] ne^er willingly loosen his giasp on her She had a 
vague notion of some piotec'tioii the law might give* hei, if she 
could inove hei life* lu daiigei fiom him, hut she shrank utteily, 
as she had always clone, troin any active, juiblie lesistance or 
\ engeanc c* she felt too c nisluMl, tcKi t.iulty, tcni liable to reproac’h, 
to have the eouiage, even il she had had the wish, to put hei self 
openly in tlie {losition of a wuonged woman seeking lediess She 
had no stiength to sustain hex iniicouise of self-defeneo and inde- 
pendeiiee • theie was a darkei shadow over hei life than the dread 
of h(*i husband - it was the shadow of self-despair The easiest 
thing would he to go away and hide hei self fiom him But then 
there was hci mothei Jloheit had all her little propeity in his 
liands, and that little was scarcely enough to keep hei lu comfort 
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without his aid If Janet away alone he would be suie to 
jior^icrute her mother , and if »hc lUd away — w^hat then She 

must work to maint.iJii lieiself , she must e\(Tt herself, weaiy and 
hopeless as she was, to life afr(‘sh How’ hard that seemed 
to her • J.niet’s nntiiie did not lielie her grand taee and iorm 
thoie wMs energy, theie wms stiemrth in it , but it w^is the 
strength ot the vine, wdiieh must have its luoad leaves and iieh'* 
elusteih boTiie u]) by a him stay And now’ shi' had nothing to 
lest on —no faith, no love If liei mother had been very feeble, 
aged, 01 si< kly, .lunet s deep ]>ily and tt*ndeiness might have made 
a daughters duties an intercut and a solace , but IMrs. Raynor had 
nevei needed teiid.inee , she Inwl alw’ays been giving htdp to her 
daughtiT , sh( had .ilw’ays been a soit ot Jiumbleministeiing spnit , 
and it w’as one ot Janet’s pangs of iiiemoiy th.il, instead of being 
lier mother’s comfoit, she laid lieen hei mothei’s trial Every- 
where the same sadness’ Hei lite wms a Hun-dii(‘d, banen tnict, 
where theie w’as no sluidow, and where all the watets weie 
bitter 

No ’ She suddenly thought — and the tlmught was like an 
eleetiie shock -theie w’as one spot in hei memory wliieh seemed 
to pr()mis(‘ her an iintiied s]umg, where the w’ateis might be 
sw’eet TJiat shoit inter\iew' w'lth Mi Tiyan had come back 
upon hei — his voice, his w’oids, his look, which tc^ld hei 
that he knew soriow His w'oids h.id implifsi lh.it he thought 
Ins death was neai, yet he h.ad a faitli wdueJi enabled Imn 
to labour - enabled him to give eomlort to otheis That look 
of his came back on hei w'lth a vividness gieiiter than it li.id liail 
for her in reality suiely he knew moie of the seeiets of sonow 
tluin other men , peiha])s he had some message ot comfort, 
ditfeient from the feeble w’ords she bail been used to he.ii from 
others She was tned, she was sick of tli.it b.ini*ii exhortation - 
Do light, ami keep a (deal eonseienep, and Clod will rewaid you, 
and yoiii troubles will be easier to liear Slie w’antiil strnujth 
to do riglit- she w'aiited somctlimg to icly on Iw'sides her own 
lesolutions, for was not the path behind her all strewn with 
hi ohm resolutions? How could she tiust in new ones? She had 
often heaid Mr. Tryan laughed at for being foud of gieat sinners 
She began to see a new meaning in those w’onls , he would 
perhajis umlerstand her helplessness, hei wants If she could 
poui out her heart to him! If she could foi the first time in 
her life unhiek all the ehaniliers of hei soul ’ 

The impulse to confejssiou almost always requiies the presence 
of a fresh ear and a fiesh heart , and, in our moments of spiritual 
Tieed, the man to wdiom we have no tie hut our common nature 
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scorns noaicr to us tlinn mothoi, biothei, oi fnond Oui daily 
familiar lito is but a ludin^^ of ouisolvos tiom (ach othoi behind a 
sermon of trivial wonls and deeds, and those wlio sit Mitli us at 
the smile he.arth are often the faithest off fiom tlie deei» human 
soul within us, full of unspoken evil and unactid ^^ihxI 

When Mis J'ottifer (Mme baik to her, turning the key and 
ojicning the dooi veiy gently, J.xnet, instead of being asleep, as 
hoi good fiiend had hoped, was intons(‘ly ociupied with hei now 
thought She longed to ask Mis Tettifer if she oould see Mi 
Try tin , but she was aiiestcd by doubts and linndity He might 
not feel foi her — he might be shoekeilat hei eoufessioii- -he might 
talk to hei ot (hK-tiiiies she could not uiidei stand oi believe She 
<;ould not make up her mind yet , but she was too leslless tiiidei 
this mental stiuggle to remain in bed “ 

‘Mrs Pettifei,' slie sanl, ‘ J can’t he heie anv longei , ] must 
get up Will you lend me some clothes T 

Wiajit in Hueli di.iiiei^ as Mih IVttifei could find toi her tall 
figuie, Janet went <lown into the litth* patloui, and tried to take 
some of the breakfast hei tiicnd had jirepared for hei lint her 
ellort was not a suoieshful one , hei cup of tea and hit ol toast 
were only half hmslu‘d The leaden weight of diseouiagenu nt 
piessed upon her more and more heavily The wniid had fallen, 
and a diiz/lmg ram had come on, there was no jiiosjart liom 
Mrs Pettitei’b parlour hut a blank wall , ami as Janet looked out 
at the w'lndow^ the rain and the smoke-hlaekened bricks seemi'd 
to blend themselves m siekeumg identity wuth liei desolation of 
spirit and the headachy W'euiiiu'ss of her body 

Mrs Pettifoi got thiough hei household woik as soon as she 
could, and sat ilown wutli her scw’ing, hojung that Janet w^ould 
peiliaps he able to talk a little of w^liat had p.issed, and hml 
some relief by unbosoming herself in that w'ay But Janet coiihl 
not speak to her, she w^as impoituned with the longing to see 
Mr Tiyan, and yet hesitating to exjness it 

Two hours psissed in this way The lain went on dnzzling, 
and Janet sat still, leaning her aihiiig lie.id on her hand, and 
looking alternately at the tiie and out of the window She felt 
this could not last — this motionless, vacant misery Slie must 
determine on something, she must take some step , and yet 
evoiything was so difhcult 

It was one o’clock, and Mis Pettifcrrose fioin lici seat, saying, 
‘ I must go and see about dinner ’ 

The movement and the sound startled Janet from her re vet ic 
It set^med as if an opportunity weie escaping her, and she said 
hastily, ‘Is Mr, Tiyan m the town to-day, do you tbrnkT 
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‘No, I Hhould Ihmk not, Iwin*? Siitimlay, you kiioAi,’ said 
Mrrt PettifiT, Ikt faco 1 lighting ii]> with pleiibim* , ‘ Imt la* would 
com**, if he was sent, for I cmii sent] Jesfion’s boy with a note 
to him any time Should \ou like to see him 
‘ Yoh, J think F should. * 

‘Then I'll send l*)i him this instant ’ 



CHAPTER XVII 

WilJ'N I)t*m]).stfi .iwokc in tin* niuiinni^ lie v\;is jit no lo^s lo 
to liiiiLselt* foi the lad that Janet was not hy Ins side 
His liouis ot di unk<‘nne.ss weie not eut oil tioiii his othei honis 
hy any hhink wall ot oblivion , he i emembei ed what JaiK't had 
done to olVend him the eveniiii; lietoH*, he i(‘iueii)heied what he 
had doin' io lioi at niidnn^ht, just as he would have lemcmheied 
li he had lieen consulted about a ii^ht of load 

The uiueuibiaiue t^ave him a diiniite j^iound foi the e\tia 
illhuiiioui whnh bail attended his WMkiiifr every iiiotnini; this 
week, but he would not admit to hiiuselt that it (ost him 
any anxiety ‘J*ooh/ he said iiiwaidly, ‘she would ijo stiaifjht 
to lu'i mothers Shi's as timid as a halt', and she'll nevei let 
anybody know «ilMmt it She’ll be back a^ain befoie iiuijlit ’ 

But it w'ould be as well loi the wTvaiits in»t to know aiiytliiiiEC 
of the atl.m so he i olleetwl the clotlu's she had taken oil the 
nijjht beloie, and throw tlnm into a hie-jiioof dohot of wdneli ho 
always kept tin' key in liis po< ket When he went downstairs 
ho said to the housemaid, ‘Mis Deinpstei is gone to hei mothers , 
bring in the breakfast 

The seivants, aumstoined to hcai domcstie hi oils, and to soo 
then mistiesH put on hei bonnet hastily and go to her mother's, 
thought it only sonn'thmg a little woise than usual that she 
should have, gone thithoi in eonsc«iuen(*o of a violent quarrel, 
eithei at nndiught, oi in the early luoiiiing before they were iiii. 
The housemanl told the eook wdiat hIh' supiiosed had haiiponed , 
the cook shook her h(*ad and said, ‘ Eh, dear, doai ' * but they both 
expected to see their mistress baek again in an hour or tw’o 

Dcmpstei, on his retain home the evening befoie, hail ordered 
his man, who lived away fiom the house, to bring up his hoise 
and gig from the stables at ten After breakfast he said to the 
housemaid, ‘ No one need sit up for mi^ to-night , 1 shall not be 
at home till to-morrow evening ’ , and then he walked to the 
office to give some urdeis, expecting, us he returned, to see the 
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man waitinj^ with hib pp: But though the church clock had 
struck ten, no gig was theic In Dempster’s mood this was 
moiethan enough to exaapeiatc him lie went m to take his 
accuhtomed glasb ot ]>iandy before Hcttiiig out, promising himself 
the sdtibfiiction of presently thundering at Daiives foi being a few 
minutes behind his time An outbieak of temper toi^aids his 
man was not common ^ ith him , foi Dempster, like most 
tyiniinous jieople, liad that dastardly kind of self-restiaint which 
enabled him to contiol his temper when^ it suited his own 
convenience to do so , and feeling the value of Dawes, a steady 
punctual fellow, he not only gave him high wages, hut usually 
tieated him ^ith exceptional cnvility This moining, however, 
ill-humour got the better ot prudence, and Dem])stei was 
determined to late him soundly , a resolution tor which DaWes 
gave him much better giouiid tlian he exjicrted Five minutes, 
ten minutes, a qiiartei of tin houi, had passed, and Dcmjistei was 
setting off to the stables in a back stieet, to bee what was the 
cause of the delay, whem Daw(‘s appeared ^ ith the gig 

‘ What the devil do you keep me heie foi,' thundeied Dcmpstei, 
‘kicking my heels like a beggarly Uilor waiting tor a i*arnei'h 
cart? I ordeied you to be here at ten We might liave driven 
to Whitlow by this time ' 

‘ Why, one o' tlie traces was welly i' two,’ an' 1 had to take it 
to Brady's to he mended, an’ he didn’t g(‘t it done i' time ' 

‘Then ^hy didn't you take it to him last night? Because of 
your damned lazint'ss, I suppose Do you tliink I give you wages 
for you to choose your own hours, and come dawdling up a (Quarter 
of an houi after my time ? ’ 

‘Oome, give me good words, will yer?’ said Dawes, sulkily 
‘ I'm not luj^y, nor no man shall call me lazy I know well anuft 
wJiat you gi' me wages for, it's foi doin’ what yer won't find 
many men as 'ull do ' 

‘ What ' you impudent scoumbel,’ said DcnqistcT, getting into 
the gig, ‘you think you're necessary to me, do you? As if u 
beastly bucket-cany mg idiot like you wasn’t to be got any day 
Look out for a new master, then, who’ll pay you foi not doing as 
you're bid.' 

Dawes's blood was now fairly up ‘ I'll look out for a master 
as has got a better chancter nor a lyin’, bletheiui' dninkard, an' 
I shouldn’t hev to go fur.' 

DemjiBter, fiiiious, snatched the whip horn the socket, and 
gave Dawes a out which he meant to fall across his shoulders, 
saying, ‘Take that, sii, and go to hell with you ' ' 

DaTves was in the act of turning with the lems m his hand 
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when the l.iHh fell, ami the cut went acrosH his face With white 
lips, he Saul, ‘ I’ll have* the law on yci for that, lawryer as y^aie,’ 
ami thrcAV the leins on llie lioiseV hack 

Dempstei leamsl for\raid, seized the lems, and drove off 
‘ \Vh3% theies youi fiiend Dcin])stei diivinpf out without his 
man afijain,’ said Mi Luke I>>les, who was chattini; with Mr 
Ihidd 111 tlie Iiiidi*e Way ‘ Wliat .i fool he is to drive that two- 
w heeled tliiiiu; ' he'll irc't jiitched (»n his head one of these days ' 
‘Not he,’ wild Mi Ihidd, not him to Dempstei as he iiasscd, 
‘lie’s gut lime lives, Demjistei has ’ 



(JHAPTEK XVIII 


It Wtifi dusk, and tli(‘ t‘andk*h ^vele lighted before Mr. Tiyaii 
knocked at Mis PettifeiV dooi Her inefeHeiiger had brought 
}>aok woid tliiit hi* ^^as not at h(»me, and all attcinoon Janet hud 
])eon agitated by the feai that he woulil not eome , but as soon as 
that anxiety wiis ieino\i*d by the knock at tlit* dooi, bhe felt a 
# sudden iiihh of doubt and timidity she* tiembled and turned eold 
IMrs Pettifei went to oimi the doot, ainl told Mi Tryan, in 
as few words as jiosaible, what liad hapjiened in the night As 
he laid down his hat and iirejiaied to c‘ntei the pailoui, she said, 
‘I won^t go m with you, lor I think jieihaps she would rather 
st'e you go ni alone ’ 

Janet, wrapjiedup ma huge white shawd wdiieh threw hei daik 
fae'e into startling lelief, was seated with her eyes turned 
anxiously towaids the dooi when Mi Tryan entered Hi* had 
not seen Inu since thou inter\"iew at Sally Martin's long months 
ago , and he felt a stnaig movement of compassion at the sight 
ot the iiaiii-stiickeu faie wdneh seemed to bear written on it the 
signs of all Janet’s interveiiing miseiy Hei heait gave a great 
leap, ds her eyes met liis once more No * she had niit deceived 
heiself there w'as all the wueenty, all the sadness, all the deep 
jnty in them her rneraoiy had told hei of, moii* than it had told 
bei, for in jiroportion as his face Inul become thmiiei and more 
worn, hiB eyes a 2 )i)e.nred to liavc gathered intensity 

He came torwaid, and, putting out his hand, said, ‘I am so 
glad you sent for me — I am so thankful you thought I could be 
.iny (‘omfoil to you ’ Janet took his hand in silence She was 
unable to utter any w'ords of mere jioliteness, of even of gratitude , 
her lieart wa» too full of other woids that had welled up the 
muinent she mei the pitying glance, and felt her doubts fall away 
They sat down opposite each other, and she said in a low'' 
voice, wdiile slow diflaeult teais gathered in her aching eyes— - 
‘I want to tell you how unhappy I am — how weak and 
wicked. 1 teel no strength to live or die; I thought you could 
tell tue something that could help me.’ She iiaused 
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‘Perhaps I can,* Mr Tiyan said, ‘ for in R])ei\kmg to mo •you 
are speaking to a fellow-smucr Iius needoil just the eonitort 
and help you aic needing ’ 

‘ And you did find it ? ’ 

‘ Yes , and I trust you will find it * 

‘Oh, I should like to be good and to do light, ^ Janet burst 
foith , ‘but indeed, indeed, my lot has been a \eiy haid one I 
loved my husband veiy dearly ivhen w'o were inariied, and I 
meant to make him liappy — I wanted nothing else But he 
began to angiy with me foi little things and 1 don’t 
w'aiit to aeeuhe him Init he diank and got moio and 
more unkind to me, and then very (rucl, and he beat me 
And that eiit me to the lit‘ait It made me almost mad simie 
times to think all oui love had come to that I couldn’t beai 
iij) against it 1 had nevei lM‘en used to dunk anytliing but 
water I liateul wine, and ajnnts because Robeit di.iiik them so 
but one day wdien 1 wras very wreti bed, and the wine was stnnding 
on th(‘ table, I suddenly T can liai dly remembei how I came 
to do it I poured some wine into a large glass and drank it 
It blunt<*d ray feelings, ,irid mach' me mine indifleieiit After that, 
the temptation was alw\nys eoming, and it got strongei and stionger 
I was ashamed, and 1 bated wdiat I did, but almost while the 
thought was passing thiough my mind that I would never do it 
again, I did it It seemed as it then* was a demon m in(» alw'ays 
making me rush to do wdiat I longed not to do And I tliought 
all the moio that (xod was eniel , for it lie had not sent me 
that die.idful trial, so much woiso than other women have to 
boar, I sliould not have done wiong in that way I suppose it is 
wicked to tliink so I feel as if there must l)(‘ goodness and 
light above us, but I can’t see it, I can’t trust in it And I have 
gone on in that way to? years and yi'ais At one time it used to 
be bettei now and then, but eveiything has got woise l.itely I 
felt sme it must soon end somehow And last night lie tiirued 
me out of doors . I don’t know what to do I will never 
go back to that life again if I can help it , and yet everything 
else seems so miserable T fcid suie that demon w'lll be always 
urging me to satisfy the ciaving lliat comes upon me, and the 
days will go on as they have done through all those luiseiable 
years. I sliall always be doing wiong, and bating myself after — 
sinking lower and lower, and kn(»wiug that I am sinking Oh, 
can you tell me any way of getting strength? Have you ever 
knowm any one like me that got peace of mind and power to do 
light ? Can you give me any comfort — any liope ^ ’ 

While Janet w^as speaking, she had forgotten everything but 
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her iiiiKery and hoi yoarninc; lor oonilbit Ifor voice had risen 
fioiii the low tone ot tnnul distiohs to an intense pitch of 
iiiiploiiiig an^nush Slie c]as])tHl liei hands tightly, and looked at 
All Tiyan with ea<^er (jucstionint? «*yes, 'with paited tieinblinglips, 
with the di'cj) lioii/ontal lines of ovciinasteiing pam on her brow 
In this artificial lift! of ours, it is not often mo see a human thee 
with all a heart’s agony in it, uncon ti oiled by self-consciousiicbs , 
when wo do see it, it startles us Uh if wo had suddenly ivaked into 
the real woihl <d whnh this e\(‘iyday one is but a jmppet-shoM" 
cojiy For some inoments All Tryan was too deejdy moved to 
speak 

‘Yes, deal Alls Denipstei,’ he siud at last, ‘theie ooinfoit, 
there hojio toi you Ilcdawe me there is, loi I speak tiom my 
own deep and haid experience ' He paused, as if he had not made 
uj) his mind lo iittei the words that were urging themselves to 
Ins lips Fiesently he continued, ‘Ten y(‘ars ago I felt as 
'wretched as jou do 1 think my wieteliediiess w'as even worse 
than yours, for I had ,i hc\mcT siii on my eoiiKc.ieuce I had 
sufiered no wiong fiom otheis as you have, and I luwl injuied 
anothei iirejiaiably iii body and soul Tin* image ot the* iviong 1 
had done pursued me cveiywheic*, and 1 seemed on the bunk ol 
madness I hated niv litc*, foi J thoiiglit, just as you do, th.it I 
sliould go on tailing into tcmiptatiori and doing moie haim in the 
W’oild , and I dreaclc'il death, for with that sense of guilt on my 
soul, 1 lelt that whate\«i state I eiiteied on must he one of 
misery But a deal tiiend to wdiom 1 opened my mind showed 
me it w\as just such as I the hc*]pless who feel themselves 
helpless that (tOcI spoci.illy in\ites to come to Him, and ofieis 
all the iiehes oi His sahation not h^rgiveness only , foigivenoss 
would be w'oith little if it hdt us iindei the powers of our evil 
jiassioiiH , but stieiigth — that stieugtli wdueh enablc's us to 
eoncjuei sin ' 

‘ But,’ said Janet ‘ I can feel no tnist iii God He seems 
always to have left me to myself I have sometimes jirayed to 
him to liclp me, and yet eveiything has been just the same as 
before Jt you felt like me, how did you come to have hojie 
and tmst't’ 

‘Do not believe that GckI has left you to yourself How can 
you tell but that the hardc»ht trials you have known have been 
only the load by wdiieh He was leading you to that complete sense 
of youi own sin .ind helplessimss, -without which you would never 
have rc'iiounced all cithc‘i hopes, and ti listed in His love alone? 
i know, deal Airs Deanpstei, I know it is hard to bear T would 
md siwak lightly of youi sorrows I feel that the mystery of 
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nm lif« IB firioat, suid at one time it bcmed as dark to me an it 
docH to you ’ Ml Tiyan heBitated a^aiii He saw ttiat t\ie fust 
Janet needed was to be .ishuied ot bymi)athy She must 
be made to fe(*I that her anguish m'ur not strange to him , that 
he entei(*d into the only half-expieBsed seciets of hei ppnitual 
weakness, befoie any otliei message ot eonsolatioii eouhi find its way 
to her heait The tale of the Divine Pity was never yet believed 
fiom Jii>s that i^ere not felt to be moved by human i»ity And 
Janet’s anguish was not stiange to IVli Tivan He bad never 
been in the jiresence ot a soiiow and a selt-despair that had 
Bent HO strong a Ihiill tlnough all the recesses of his saddest 
expel lenee , and it is because sviupathy is but a living again 
thiongh our own ])ast in a new torm, that eonfession olten 
juompth a re^pcmso of eonfession Mi Ti>an felt this piompting, 
and his ludgment, too, told him that in obejing it he would be 
taking the best means of adminiHti‘iiiig eomtoit to Janet Yet 
he hesitated , as we tienible to led in the daylight on a cbniiiber 
of relics which we havti nc»v*er visited exc^ept in curtained silence 
But the fust inipulse trminidied, and he ^ent on ‘I had lived 
all iny life .it a distance fiom (Jod My youth was spent m 
thouglitless sell-indulg(*nce, and all my hopes weic‘ of a vain 
worldly kind I liacl no thought ot enteiing the Chinch , I 
looked foiward to a political caiec‘i, tor my fathei was private 
secietaiy to a man high in the Whig Mimstiv, and had been 
piomised stiong inteiest in niy behalf At colh‘ge 1 livc'd in 
intimacy witli the gayest men, cwcni adopting tollies and vices 
for w'hidi I had no faste out of mere jiliancy, and the love ot 
btanding w’dl w ith my com])aniuns You see, 1 w as nioic* guilty even 
then than you have bcvii, for 1 tbiew aw’ay all the neli blessings ot 
mitroublc'cl youth and beallb , I had no excuse in my outward 
lot But wliile I WMS at college that ewent in my litc* oc-enried 
which in the end biought on tlie state ut mind I have mentioned 
to you — the state of sclt-ic*pioac'h and despair, which eiialcles me 
to understand to thc‘ full what you arc' suftenng , and 1 tell you 
thcj facts, because 1 w.iiityoii to be assured that T am not utteiing 
meie vague words when I say that I have been inised fiom as low 
a depth of sin and sonow^ as that in which you feel yourself to 
be At college 1 liad an attac hment to a lovely girl of seventeen , 
she was very niueh below my owm station in life, and I never 
eontemplatecl mairying liei , but I induced her to leave her 
father’s house I did not mean to forsake hei when I left college, 
and I quieted all seiuples of conseienee by jiromising myself that 
I would always take eaie ot pool Lucy But on my return from 
a vacation spent m travelling, I found that Lucy was gone — gone 
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away with a {gentleman, Iut neigliboura said I was a good deal 
distrosHwl, but I tiiwl to ppiKuade myself that no harm would 
come to her Soon aftei wards I had an illness which left my health 
delicate, and made all dissipation distastetuJ to me Life seemed 
very weansomt* and empty, and I looked with envy on every one 
who had some gieat and ahsoibmg object — even on my cousin 
who was prepaimg to go out as a missionary, and whom I had 
been used to think a dismal, tedious person, becaiise he was 
constantly uigmg leligious sulijects uiion mo We were living iii 
London then , it was thiee yeais since T had lost sight of Lucy , 
and one summer evening, about nine oMock, as I was walking 
along (iOW(T Street, I saw a knot of peo])h‘ on the causeway 
befoie me As I (ame up to them, I lieaid one woman say, “ I 
tell you slu* is d<»ad ” This awakem^l my interest, and I pushed 
my way within tlic circle Tlie body of a woman, diessed in fine 
,cl(ithes, was lying against a door-Htei> Hei head was bent on 
one Bide, and the long cuils had fallen over her cheek A tremoi 
seized me when I saw the hair it was light chestnut — the colour 
of Jmey’s I km*lt down and turned aside tlie hair , it was Lucy 
— dead — with paint on hci (het*ks I found out aftei waids tliat 
she had taken poison — that she was in the power of a w'lcked 
woman — that the veiy clothes on hei back were not hei ow^n 
It was then that my past life burstMipon mo m all its Indeoubiiess 
I wished I had iievei been bom I couldn’t look into tlie future 
Lucy’s dead painted face would follow me theie, as it did wiien I 
looked back into the jiast— asit did when T sat down to table 
with my friends, when 1 lay dowm m ray bed, and wdien I rose 
up There was only one thing that couhl make life tolerable to 
me , that was, to spend all tlie Tei^t of it iii trying to save others 
from the nun I liad brought on one But how was that possible 
for me ? I had no comfort, no strength, no wisdom m my own 
soul, how could I give them to othois? My mind was dark, 
rebellious, at war witli itself ami with (3od ’ 

Ml Trynn had lie^n looking away from Janet His face was 
towards the fire, and he was absorlied in the images his memory 
was recalling But now he turned his eyes on hci, and they met 
hers, fived on him with the look of lapt expectation, with wdiich 
one clinging to a slippciy summit of rock, while the waves are 
using higher and high«»r, watches the boat that has put from 
8hc»re to his lescue 

‘You see, Mrs Dempster, how deep my need was. I went on 
m this way for months I was convinced that if I ever got health 
and comfort, it must be from religion I went to hear celebratcMl 
pte^herb, and 1 lead leligious books. But 1 found nothing that 
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fitted my own need The faith which puts the Burner lu possesBion 
of sahTition seeino*!, as I understood it, to be quite out of my 
leach, I hiwl no taith , 1 only felt utterly wretched, under the 
powei of habits an<l dispositions which had wrought hideous 
evil At last, jiA I toll! you, I found a fiienil to whom I opened 
all iny feelings — to whom T confessed everything He was a man 
who liad gone tlirough veiy deep ex]>enence, and could understand 
the ditfeient wants of different minds He made it dear to me 
that the only picparatiou for coming to (Jhiist and partaking of 
His salvation, was that very sense of guilt and hel])lessness w'hich 
was weighing me down He said, You are WTary and heavy- 
laden , well, it IS yon (^hrist invites to come to Him and find rest 
He asks you to cling to Him, to lean on Hun , lie does not 
command you to w'alk alone without stunihlmg He does not 
tell 3^011, as your fellowmen do, that you mii-*t fiist merit His 
love , He neither condemns nor lepioaches you for the past. He 
only bids you come to Him that you may have lite lie bids you 
stietih out yoni hands, and take of the fulness of Ills love You 
have only to lest on Hun as a child rests on its mothers aims, 
and you wnll be upborne by Hir* ch\nie stiengtli That is wb.it 
IS meant by faith Youi (*vil habits, you feel, aie too strong loi 
you , you are unable to wiestle with them , you know bcfoiehand 
you shall fall Bui when oiiee we feel our helplessness in that 
way, and go to the Saviour, desiiing to be treed tioin the jiowei 
as wH‘ll as the jmiushment of sin, wt are, no longer left to oui own 
strength As long as w'e live m lelwllioii against God, desmng 
to have oui own will, seeking bap[)ineBs in the things of this 
woild, it is as if we shut ourselves up in a eiuwded stifling loom, 
where w'c bieathe only poisoned air , but we have only to walk 
out iindei the infimte heavens, and we breathe the pure free an 
that gives us health, and strength, and gladness It is just si» 
with Gods spiiit as soon as we submit ourselves to His will, as 
soon as we desiio to bo united to Him, and made pure and holy, 
it IB as if the walls bad fallen down that shut us out from Go<l, 
and we aie feil with His sjnrit, which gives us new strength ’ 

‘That is what I want,* said Janet , ‘I have hdt oft minding 
about pleasure I think I could be (contented in the midst oi 
haidship, if I felt that God eaieil for mo, and would give me 
sti eiigth to lead a pure life But tell me, did you soon find ])eace 
and stiengtli?* 

‘Not perfect peace for a long while, but hope and tmst, which 
IS strength No sense of jiaidon for myself could do aw^ay w’jth 
the pam 1 had in thinking what L had helped to bung on anothei 
My friend used to uige upon me that my sin against God was 
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fpcatoi than my sin against hci , but -it may be from want of 
deeper si)iiitual fe.e]ing tliat has lemainccl to this hour the bin 
wJjieh (*au8cs me tin* bitterest pang I could nevoi ies(*iie Lucy , 
but by God’b bleshing I might lescue othei weak and falling 
souls, and that was why I entered the (Ihuidi. I asked for 
nothing thiough the lest of my life but that I iniglit lie devoted 
to God’s work, without hwemiig m seal eh of pleasure either to 
tlie light hand oi b) the left It has been often a haid stiuggle 
—but God has been with me— and })erhaps it may not last much 
hmger,’ 

Mr, Tryan paused For a moment he had foi gotten Janet, 
and foi a moment she h.id loi gotten hei own soirowb When she 
reeuiicd to heiself, it w^as with a new’ feeling 

‘All, w'hat a difteience between oui lives ^ you have been 
choosing pain, ai d woikiiig, and denying youiself , and 1 have 
^ been thinking only of myself I wras only angiy and diw'ontented 
because I had pain to beai Yon nev(‘i bad that wucked feeling 
that I have had so often, did you * that God w'as ciuel to send 
me tiials and temiitations worse than othei s have ’ 

‘Yes, I had, 1 had very Idasphemous thoughts, and I know 
that spiiit of lehclliofi imiht have made the worst jiait of your 
lot. You did not fed how impossible it is foi us to judge lightly 
of God^s dealings, and you o])pos«l youiself to His will But what 
do w'e know? We eaniiot foretell the working of the smallest 
event in oui own lot, how can wt piebume to judge of things 
that aie so much too high foi us? Theie is nothing that beiomcs 
us but entile siibinismcjii, jieifeet ii'signatuai As long as w^e set 
up oui own will and oiu owm wisdom against God’s, we make that 
w^ill lirtween iia and IIis love wdiieh I lia\e spoken of just now. 
But as soon as we lay ourselves entirely at His feet, we have 
enough light given us to guide oui own steps , as the foot- 
soldier who hears nothing of the <oiincils that deteimnie the 
course of the gieat batth* lie is in, lieais plainly enough the word 
of command which he must himself obey I know', dear Mis 
Dempstei, I know it is baiil — the hardest thing of all, perhaps — 
to flesh and blood But carry that difficult to the Savioui 
along with all your other sms and weaknesses, and ask Him to 
poui into you a spirit of submission He enters into your 
struggles , He has drunk the cup of our suffering to the dregs 
He knows the hard wrestling it costs us to say, “ Not my will, but 
Tlime be done ’’ ’ 

‘Bray with me,’ said Janet — ‘pray now that I may have 
lidit and stiengih ’ 



CHAPTER XIX 

Bkp(Uik Junot., Mi Tiyjm lin btrDiii'ly to soml iur 

luT iiiothci 

‘Do not '^01111(1 lirr,’ he Khul, ‘hy 1 mm out any lonj^ci 

liom your tiool»les Jt m iu;ht that 3 M)u hhouLl he wjtli liei ’ 

‘ VcH, I will hmmI toj her,' haul Janet ‘But! would lathei not 
1*0 to my motheiB yet, hieitusc my huKhaiid w suie to think T am 
theie, and he mii;ht etnne and tehh me I uin’t to 

him at least, not yet ()ut?ht 1 hi p) ha,ek to him'/* 

‘No, cei tamly not, at piesent Somethiiift should he done to 
seeure you liom vioJeme Youj mothei, J think, slnmld ecnisult 
some tonfidenl nil liitMid, some man ot <hai4i(*tiT and expencnce, 
vvlni mi<fht mediate between you ainl youi husband ' 

‘ Yes, I will semi tor my motbei ilireetly But 1 will stay here, 
with Mib Pet titer, till something has been done I want no one 
to know' wduMe I am, exeejit you You wull come again, will you 
not ? you wdl not h*ave me to myself*' 

‘You w'lll not be lelt to yoiiisell CJod is with you Jt I 
have been able to give you any lomfoit, it ih because His jtow'er 
and love ha\(j been piesent with uh But I am \eiy thankful 
that He has eliosen to work thiough me I shall see you again 
to-moirow' - not hefoKJ evening, for it wull be Sunday, you know , 
but after the evening lectuie I shall be at libeity You will bo 
in my piayeis till then In the incaiitime, deal Mrs Dempster, 
open your heart as much as you can to your mothei ami 
Mrs Pettifer Oast away fioni you the pride that makes us 
shrink fiom acknowledging our weakness to our friends Ask 
them to hel]) j'ou in guaiding youiself from the least approaih 
of the sin you most dread Depiive yourself us far as jiossible 
of the veiy means and opixirtuiiity of committing it Every 
effoit of that kind made in humility and dependence is a prayer 
Promise me you will do this ’ 

‘Yes, I promise you I know I have always been too proud ; 
I could never bear to speak to any one about myself I have been 
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proud towards my mother, even , it has always made me angry 
when she has seemed to take notice of my faults * 

‘ Ah, deal Mis. Dempster, you will never say again that life 
is blank, and that there is nothing to live foi, will you? See 
what work there is to be done iii life, both in oui own souls and 
for otheis Suiely it matteis little whether we have more or less 
t»f this world’s coinfoit m those shoit years, when God is training 
us for the etenial enioyment of His love Keep that gieat end 
of life before you, and your troublos here will seem only the small 
hardships of n jouriiey Now 1 must go ’ 

Mr Tiyan rose and held out his hand Janet took it and 
said, ‘God has lieen veiy good to me in sending you to me I 
will tnist 111 Him I will try to d«) eveiything you tell me ’ 
Blessed influence of one tnie loving hiiniim soul on another ’ 
Not calculable by .ilgebia, not dedueilde by logn*, but nivsteiious, 
effectual, mighty as the hidden piocess by which the tmy seeil is 
quickened, and bursts foith into tall stem and bioad leaf, and 
glowing tassclled llower Ideas aie often poor ghosts , our 
Bun-fillcd eyes cannot disceni them , they pass athwart us in 
thin vapour, and cannot make themselves felt But sometiines 
they are made flesh , they breathe upon us with warm breath, 
they touch us with soft responsive hands, they look at us with 
Md sincere eyes, and siieak to us in aiipeahng tones , they are 
clothed in a living human soul, with all its eonllicts, its faith, 
and its love Then their presence is a power, then they shake 
us like a passion, and we are drawn after them with gentle 
compulhioii, us flame is diawu to flame 

Janet’s dark giand face, still fatigued, had become quite calm, 
and looked up, as she sat, with a humble childlike expression at 
the thin blond face and slightly sunken gicy ejes whi<*h now 
slione with hectic brightness She might have been taken foi an 
image of jiassionate stieiigth beaten and worn with conflict , and 
he tor an image of the self-i enouncing faith w’hich had soothed 
that confiiot into rest As he looked at the sweet submissive 
face, he remembereil its look of despairing auguish, and his 
heart was very fuU as he turned away from her * Let me only 
live to see this work confirmed, and then . . ^ 

It was nearly ten o'clock when Mi. Tryan left, but Janet was 
bent on sending for her mothei , so Mis Pettifer, as the readiest 
jdaii, put on hei bonnet and went herself to fetch Mrs Raynor. 
The mothei luwl been too long used to expert that every fresh 
week w^ould lie more jiamful than the last, for Mrs Pettifer's 
news to come upon her with the shock of a surprise. Quietly, 
without any show of distress, she made up a bundle of clothes, 
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and, tellinsj hor little maul that she ahoiild not return home that 
night, acr()ni{>an]ed Mrs Pettifer hack in silence. 

When they entered the i>arlour, Jani*t, weaned out, had sunk 
to sleej) m the lanje chair, which stood with its biick to the 
door Tlio noLse of the opening door disturhc^fl her, and she was 
looking round wondermgly, when Mis llaynor came* uj> to lier 
chaii, and said, ‘It’s your mother, Janet ’ 

‘Mothei, dear iiiothei » ’ Janet cried, cLosping her (*losely 
‘I have not been a good tendei cdnld to you, but I wiV be — 
I will not gneve you any more ' 

The calmness whu h had withstocMl a new sorrow was overcome 
by a new joy, and the* mother buist into tears. 



(1HAPTER XX 

On Sunday Tiiormiuf tin* lam had u*aht*d, aial Janot, looking out 
of the be<irooni window, saw, *d)ovo tho hoUMotops, a whining niasw 
of wlnte cloud i oiling uu<lci the lai-aw'iiy blue sky It was going 
to be a lovely Apnl day The tiewh sky, left deai and c.din after 
,thc long vexation of wiinl and lain, miiiglt‘d itb mild inlliunct' 
with Janet’s new thoughts and piowjiects She lelt a buoYaiit 
couiago that surjuibod herself, alter the cold criiflhing weight ol 
dchpondency whnh had opiiicbbcd hei the day befoie she could 
think even of her huwbaiid’b lagi without tlie old ovei jiow eriiig 
dicad For a delicious liopi' the ho}>(‘ of pin ideation and iiiwaul 
]ieacc — had eiiti'ied into Janet s woul, and made it bpimgtime 
there as well as in the outei woild 

Willie her mothei w'as biushiiig and coiling ui> her thick black 
hair — a favourite task, because it seemed to rcni‘w the days of 
her daughtei’b girlhood— Janet told how^ she came to send foi 
Ml. Tryaii, how she had lememheitsl then meeting at Sally 
Martin's m tht autumn, and had felt an iiiesistible desiic to 
wee him, and tell him her sms and hei troubles 

‘I see God’s goodness now', mother, m oi dering it so that w'c 
should meet in that way, to oveicome m} pit*iudice agiimst him, 
and make me feel that he was good, .uid then bunging it liaik to 
iny mind in the depth of my ticnible You know what foolish 
things 1 used to say about him, knowing nothing of him all the 
while And yet he was the man who w'as to give me comfort 
and help when eveiythiiig else iailiHl me It is wonderful how I 
feel able to speak to him as I never have done to any one befoie , 
and how every word he says to me enters iny heart and has a new 
meaning for me I think it must be beeause he has felt life more 
deeply than others, and has a deeper faith. I believe everything 
be says at unee His w'urds come to mo like ram on the parched 
ground It has always seemed to me before as if I could see 
behind people’s woids, as one sees behind a screen , but in 
Mr. Tryan it is his very soul that speaks ’ 
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‘Well, niy doai <*hild, I love and l»l«>s him foi your bake, if 
he has sfivni you any coiutint. I never lielieved the hdim people 
said of him, though I had no desiie to go and hear him, foi 1 am 
conteiiti‘d ^\lth old-fashioned ways I liud moic got)d teaehing 
than 1 ean ])r:u tise m lending my JJihle at home, .md heating 
Mr Ciewt ,it ehureli Hut yoiii wants aie ditfeient, my deal, 
and we aie not all led h} the same load That was eeitaiiily 
good ad\ue of Mi Tiyans you told me (»1 last night- that we 
should KHisult some Jiiie that inav inteifen foi >011 with youi 
liuhband , and I ha\e heeai tuiiimg it ovei 111 my mind while l’\e 
been lying awake in the night I think nobody a \ i 11 do *^0 well as 
Ml Ijeniamiti hiiudoi, fbi we iiuist have a man ^liat knows the 
law', and that Koh(*it is i.ithei .ifiaul of And iieili.ips he etnilil 
bring about an agieeiiieiit toi ^ou to livi* a]»ait Voui Iiusbaiid’s 
hound to imuiitaiii >ou, you know and, if you liked, we loiild 
move awa> fnmi Millu .md lue soinewheii else’ 

*()h, iiiothi*!, we must do nothing 'vet , I must think about it 
a little loiigei 1 lia\t' a iliffeieiit feeling this inoiuing fioni what 
J had y<*steiday Something seems to tell me that I must go 
K*iek to Itobeit some time - after .1 little wlule 1 loved him oucc 
better tlian all the woild, and 1 ha\e iievei laid any ehildien to 
love Theie were things 111 me that wTie wiong, and I should 
like to make up toi th(*m if I (an ' 

‘ Well, 1113 de.ii, I w'oii’t peisuade 3'0ii Think ot it a litthj 
loiigei Jhit something must he dime soon ’ 

‘How f W'lsli f had inv bonnet, and shawl, and blaik gown 
heie’’ said Janet, aftei a few' minutes’ silenee ‘I should like 
to go to Piwldifoid Ohuiih and heai Mr Try an Theie would 
h(* no feai of mv meeting Robert, foi he never goeb out on a 
Sunday' moiiinig ’ 

‘ I’m afiaid it W'ould not do for me to go to the house .*1101 ft‘t(*h 
your clothes,’ said Mis Ua3'nor 

‘ Oh 110, no ' 1 must stay (piietly here wdnlt* ymi two go to 
ehuieh I Avill be ]\ris Pettifer’s maid, and get the dinner reiwly 
foi her by the time she eonies back Deal good woman * She 
was bo tender to me when she took me m, m the uight, mother, 
and all the next day, when I eouldii^t speak a W'oid to her to 
thank her/ 
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OHAPTEU XX 

The Rorvanth at Priiii^terh folt some sin pi iso when the imniiinaj, 
noon, and ev(*innjr ot Satiuday had passed, and still then mistress 
did not leiijtpeaj 

‘ It’s vny odd, s.nd Kitty, the houH(‘niai<l, as she trimmed her 
, next week’s cap, v ink* Betty, the iniddle-afje<l cook, looked on with 
folded arms *l)o you tliiiik as Mrs llaynoi was ill, ami simt 
foi the missis afoie we wms u]»'^’ 

‘Oh,’ said Betty, ‘it it had Inxm that, she'd hii* been backWds 
an' foi’ardH three oi four times aloic now , leastwayw, she/d ha' 
sent little Ann to let uh know ' 

‘ There s summat up moie nui nsal between hei an’ the inastiu, 
that you may depend ou,' said Kitty ‘ 1 know those clothes as was 
lying i' the drawingroom yesteiilay, when the company ^as ecune, 
meant Rummat I Rhonldn’t \ivondei if that was what ihty’v'e 
hml a fresh row about She's p’raps gone away, aii’s made up 
her mind not to come liaek again ' 

‘An’ i' the right oii’t, too,’ said Betty ‘I'd ha’ oveniin him 
long afoie now, if it had Ix'cn me 1 wouldn't Rtan’ bein' maulc'd 
aft she IS by no husband, not if he was tlie biggest lord i' tlie 
laud It’s poor work bein’ a wil<* at that price I’d sooner be 
a rook wi’out perkises, an' hev ioa*-t, an’ boil, an' fiy, an’ bakcj, 
all to mind at once She may well do as she docs I know I’m 
glad enough of a drop o’ summat myself wdien 1 in plagued I 
feel veiy low, like, to-mght , 1 think I shall put my beer i' the 
saucepan an’ waim it.' 

‘ What a one you aie for waimiu' your beer, Betty ’ I couldn't 
abide it — nasty bitter stufl * ' 

‘It's fine talkin' , if you was a cook you’d know what belongs 
to bein’ a cook. It’s none so nice to hev a sinkin’ at your 
stomach, I <‘an tell you You wouldn’t think so much o’ fine 
nbb)ui8 1 ’ you I cap then ' 

* Well, well, Betty, don’t lx? giumpy. Liza Thomson, as is at 
Phipps’s, said to me lust Sunday, “I wonder you’ll stay at 
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l‘)niipstt*rV, ’ hhe says, “such ^iiiHoii jn theip is ” But J sa}8, 
‘‘Thoius thiui^h t(» juit uj) wi’ m imy place, an’ you ina) (hanj^t, 
ail' cliaiitfe, an' not bettn youiself when .ill’s said an’ done ' Ltirs ’ 
why J-.iza told me herself as Mis Phipiis was as skinny as skinny 
i’ the kit»lien, tor all they kee]) so uniih eoinpany , and ns loi 
follyeis, she 8 as noss aa a turkey-cock if she finds 'em out 
Tilde’s nothin’ o’ that sort i* the missis How pietty she loine 
an' spoke to Job last fiuinhiy ' Theie isnt a mxwl-nntin’dei 
woman i’ the world, that’s my Indiet — an liaiisome too 1 .dys 
think theie’s nobody looks half so well as tin* missis when shes 
fjot liei ’ail done nne Lois • I wish I’d ^ot long ’an like her — 
my ’all’s a-<onnn' oti dieadful ’ 

‘There’ll be tine work to-moinw,-I cxjieet,’ said Betty, ‘when 
the master comes home, an’ Daw^es a-KW'earin' as he’ll nnei ilo 
a stroke o’ W(/rk foi him again It 11 be good fun if lie sets tlie 
justiee on him ftu eiittin’ him wi’ the whip , the master'll p’lajis 
get his comb cut for once in his lif(‘ ^ 

‘Why, he was m a temjier liki‘ a fiend this moining,’ said 
Kitty ‘I daiesay it was along o’ what had Lapjieiied wi’ the 
missis W<‘ shall hev a pietty house wi’ him it slu* doesn’t come 
back — he’ll want to be kathenn’ */*>, I sliouldn't wonder He 
must hev somethin’ t’ ill-use when he’s in a jiassion ' 

‘I’d te.k (*aie he didn’t leathei me- no, not it he was my 
husbaii' ten times o’ei , I’d poui hot dnppin’ on him sooiiei But 
the nubsis hasut a sperrit like me Hell uu‘k hei (oiiie back, 
you’ll see , he’ll come round hei somehow There s no likelihood 
of her conmig hack to-iiight, though , so I should think wi* might 
fasten the doors and go to be<l when we like ’ 

On Sunday morning, liow'evd, Kitty’s mind ])e(*ame distinbed 
by moie definite and alarming lonjettiiii's about her nnstiess 
While Betty, eiicouiaged liy the piospeet of unwonted l<*isiiie, 
was sitting down to continue a letter which had long lam 
untimshed between the leaves of her Bible, Kitty came running 
into the kitchen, and said - 

‘ Lor ’ Betty, I’m all t)f a treuible , you might knock me dow'n 
wi’ a feathei, I've just looked into the missis’s w’uidrolie, an’ 
theie’s both her bonnets She must ba’ gone wi’out her bonnet 
An’ then I remember as her niglit-elothes wasn't on the bed 
yesterday luoiiim’ , I thought shin’d put ’em away to be washed , 
but she hedn’t, for I’ve been lookin’ It's my belie! he’s murdered 
her, and shut hei up i’ that closet as he keejis locked al’ys He’s 
capible oii’t ’ 

‘ Lors-ha’-massy ^ why, you’d better run to Mrs Rayuoi’s an* 
see if she’s theie, arter all. It was p’raps all a he ’ 



3S8 SCENES OF CLERK) AL LIFE 

Mrs Rnyiioi luul rotunuMl homo ft) crive diiectinnh to Jjoi httlo 
maidoii, wlioii Kitty, witli tho olidMirate manifestation of alarm 
wliioli Hoivant*'. dclii^ht in, inshoil in without knookinj:, and, 
holdiriif hci hands on hoi hoait as if the ooiisoquonoob to that 
oi^^iin were likely to l>e \oiy hoiiouK, said — 

‘ If you plejihO ’in, is tho miHsis hen 

‘No, Kitty » why sin* you ooiiic to Uhk 

‘ Kecaufio 'in, she’s iiivoi ln'en at home biiioe yestenhiy moiniii’, 
sinie afore wo was ii]) , an’ wo thought soinothin’ must ha’ 
hajiponod to In'i ' 

‘No, don’t 1)0 fnghtonod, Kitty Youi mistross is quite safe , 
I know where she is Is join m.isloi at homer 

‘ No 'in , he went out yostoiday moinin,’ an’ said he shouldn’t 
1)0 hack afoio to-iiight ’ 

‘Well, Kitty, then’s iiotlnng tho inattei with youi mistress 
You needn’t say anytliing to any one about lioi hoiiig away trom 
'lioine 1 shall call piesontly an<l tetoh hei gown and hoiinet 
She wants llioiu to put on * 

Kitty, pereoiviijg tlieie was a mysti'iy she was not to inqiiiie 
into, leturnod to Orehaid Stieot, leally glad to know that her 
nustiess was sate, hut disapjioiiited, nevertheless, at being told 
tliat she was not to be fiighteiUHi She was soon tollowod by 
Mrs llaMioi in quest ot the gowui and bonnet The gotid 
mother, on leainiiig that Deinpstei was not at home, had at 
onoe tliought that she eoiild giatify Janet’s wush to go to 
I’addiford (4inicL 

‘See, my dear,’ she said, as slio ontoied Mis l*ettif(*i’s 
pailoui , ‘I’ve brought you jour hLnk i lollies Kobeit’s not 
at home, and is not eoming till this evening 1 couldn’t find 
youi best black gown, but this will do. T wouldn’t hung 
anything else, you know , but tlieie can’t be any ol)jeetiun to 
my letching clothes to covei you You can go to Piiddifunl 
(Jluiieh now, if you like , and 1 w'lll go with you ’ 

‘ That s a deal mother > Then we’ll all three go together 
Come and help me to get ready. Good little Mis Orewe ' It 
wull vex hei s;uily that I bJiould go to heai Mr. Tiyan But I 
must kiss hei , and make it up wnth her ’ 

Many eyes wore tinned on Janet with a look of surpnse as 
slie walked u]i the aible of Paiidiford (Jhureh. Slio felt a little 
tremor at the notice she knew bhe was exciting, but it was a 
strong satisfaction to her that she had betm able at once to take 
d step that would let her neighbours know her change of feeling 
towards Mr Tryaii bhe had lett herself now no loom for proud 
relactfince or weak hesitation The walk through the sweet 
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Bpnnff an had Btimiil.ited all lu'i fiesb lio}iefi, all hoi yeannntj; 
desires aftoi puiity, stioiifjth, a]id})eaoo Slic thous^ht she shoulil 
find a now inoaniiif? in the prayois this moiiiniir , hoi full hoart, 
like an o\cilh)\nn^ nvei, wanted thuso loudy inado ohannoib to 
liour itself into , and then hlu‘ hlumid lieai Mi Trjaii ai^aiii, and 
hiH words would fall on her like pieoious halin, as tln‘y had done 
last mtfht Thoic was a liquid hriijhtness in hei e>es as they 
rested on tlio moie walls, the p(\vs, the w'oavois and oollieis in 
th(‘ii Sunday clothes The <oiiiinom‘st thnnrs seeinCMl to touch 
the sjuiiif: of lo\e within liei, just .is, when we aio sudd<‘iily 
released lioin an amte ahsoihm^ hoildy )»ain, oiii heait and 
senses leap out m new' fieedoni wt think e\en the noise of 
streets liai inonious, and aio le.ulv to hufj the tiadosiiian wdio is 
wuappint^ up oui dian^e A dooi had heen opeiu'd in Janet’s 
cold daik ]nison of selt-d(‘spair, and the i^olden lii^ht ot inoimiu' 
was pouiiiii^ in its slanliiitj: beams thiou;;h the blessed openincf 
Thet(‘ was sunlijrht in the woild , theie was a divine lo\e earim; 
for hei , it had i^iveii hei .lu emiiest ot tjood thiii^^s , it had heen 
prt paring eoiiifoit foi hei in the veiy inoineut when she had 
thuiii^ht herself most forsaken 

Mr Tiyan ini^^ht W'cll lejone wdien his eye lested on hei ns 
he ontored Ins desk , hut he nqoieed with tieinhlinc: lie eould 
not look at tin* sweet hupetul f.we without lememhenng its 
yestei day's look ot ai;ony , and tlieie was the possibility that 
that look mi^ht letiiin 

Janet’s appeal aiiei* at church w'as ijieeted not oidy by wondennjr 
eyes, but by kind heaits, and attci tlie set vice scAcial of 
Mr Tiyan’s heaiers, with whom she liad Imm-u on (old teiiiiB of 
late, contiivod to come up to h(u and tak(‘ hci by tlie Iiaiid 

‘Mothei,’ said IMiss Lmiud, ‘do ht us go and speak to 
Mrs Demi)stei. I’m suie theie’s a gieat change in hei mind 
towards Mi Tryan T iiocieed how eageily she hsteiUMl to th(‘ 
Bermoii, and she’s come with Mrs Pettitei, you Bee We ought 
to go and give hei a weleoine among ns ' 

‘ Wliy, my dear, W'e've luwer sjHike fiieiidly these five year 
You know she’s been as hauglity as nnytliing Binei* I (jimiielle(l 
with her husband How'ev(»i, let liygones he bygones , I’ve no 
grudge again’ the pool thing, moie ])aitieular as sin* must ha’ 
flew 111 her huBhaud’s fa(;e to eoiiu* an’ hear Mr Tiyan Yes, let 
us go an’ sjieak to her ’ 

Tlie fnendly woids and looks touched Janet a little too keenly, 
and Mrs Pettifer wisely huiutHl her home l»y the least fiequented 
road When they reached home, a viohuit fit of weejnng, 
followed by eontimious Lissitude, showinl that the eniotiuuB of 
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the mill lung had oveibtiained her nerves She was buffering, 
too, fiom th(i altheiKC of the hmg aevustomod stimulua which she 
had ]>iomiRed Mr Tiyaii not to toiidi again T)ic poor thing 
w.is (oiificious of thih, and di ended hei (n\n weakness, as the 
vietiin of intermittent insanity diemL the oncoming of the old 
illusion 

‘ Mothei,’ she whispeicd, ^hen Mrs Raynor urged her to ho 
down aiul rest all the aftoinoon, that she might be the lietter 
pre]iaied to see Mr Tryan in the evening — ‘mothei, don’t let nw 
have anything if T ask foi it 

In the mothers min<l thei<* was the same anxiety, and in her 
it was m mg Its! with anotliei fcai — the fear lest Janet, in hei 
piesent excnttsl state of mind, should take some piemature steji 
in i elation to hci hu=band, whuh might lead haek to all the 
foimei tioiihles The hint she had thrown out in the nionimg 
of her wish tn i(*tuin to him after a time showed a new t^agerness 
for ditHcult duties, that only maile the long-saddened, sohei inothei 
tremble 

Bat as evening apinoaehed, Janet^s morning heioismall forsook 
hei hei imagination, influenced by physical depression as well as 
by mental halnts, was haunted by the vision of her hushaiul’s 
leturii borne, and she began to shudder witli the yesterday’s dread 
She hoanl him ealhng her, she saw him going to her mother’s to 
look for her, she felt sure he would fiml her out, and burst in 
u]ion hei. 

‘ Pray, jiray, don’t leave nn*, don t go to chinch/ she said to 
Mrs I’ettiter ‘You and mother liotli stay with im* till 
Ml Tryan comes ' 

At twnity minutes ])ast six the church bells were ringing for 
the evening hitviu*, and soon the eongiegation was streaming 
along Orchard Street m the mellow sunset The street openiMl 
tow.ird the west The led half- sunken sun shed a solemn 
splendour ou the everyday h(»us(»s, and crimsoned the windows 
of Dempster’s projecting ujiper storey 

Suddenly a loud muiniur aiow» and spread along the stream 
of ehun*h -goers, and one group after another paused and looked 
ha(*kwaid At the fai end of the street, men, accornpauKid by a 
miseellaneouR group of onlookers, were slo'vily cariying something 
— a body stretched on a iloor Slowly they passed along the 
innldle of the street, lined all the yray with awe-stnick faces, 
till they turned aside and jiaused in the red sunlight before 
Dempster's door 

It was J K'lnjisteTb body. No one knew whether ho was aliv6 
or <l(*ad 



CHAPTEP. XXTI 

Xt was probably a hind saynii? to the PhariscPH, that ‘there ih 
iiioro joy 111 hiiivon uvei one siutiei that lepeiiteth than o\ei 
ninety and nine just persons that need no ie|ieiitanee * And 
eeitain ingenious philosopiieis ot our own dav must sniely take 
often* e at a joy so entindv out of eoiiespondein'e with aiithinetieal 
projiortion But a luviit that luis been tau;;bt by its *>wii soic‘ 
Rtiut^fi^los to l»l(*ed foi the woes ot another that haa ‘learned 
pity tliioiif^h sufteiiiii; ’ is likely to fiinl veiy iin]ieite*t satisfae 
tion in the ‘Imlaine of happiness,’ ‘doctiine of (on)]>ensationH,’ 
and <ither shoit and easy methoils of obtaining thoiongh eom- 
jilaeeiicy in the jiresone** of pain , and foi sin h a heart that 
saying will not be altoirether daik The einotioiiH, I have 
obaei vhI, aie but slightly influewMMl by nrithnietieal eonsidciations 
the, mother, when her sweet lisping little ouch have all been 
taken fniin hei one atter anoth*T, and she is banging ovei her 
last dead babe, finds small (Mmsolatnm in the faet that the tiny 
dimph'd eoTpse is but one ot a in*cessaiy aveiago, and that a 
thousand other babes bi ought into tlic woild at the same time 
are doing well, ainl aie likely to live and if you stood beside 
that mother- if you knew hei pang anil shaied it — it is piobable 
you would be o*iually unable to see a giound of eomplaeeiiry in 
statistics 

Doubtless a eoinplaceney resting on that basis is highly lational , 
but emotion, I four, is olistinately irrational it insists on earing 
for individuals , it absolutely refuses to adopt the cjuantitativc' 
view of human anguish, and to mlniit that thirteim happy lives 
are a set-off against tw'elve niiseiable lives, which leaves a clear 
balance on the side of satistactioii This is the* iiiheroiit 
imbecility of feeling, and one innst be a great philosopher to 
have got quite clear of all that, and to have eraergoil into the 
seieiie an *»f pine lutelleet, in which it is evident that individuals 
really exist foi no other purpose than that abstractions may be 
drawn tixim theiii — abstractions that may rise from heaps of 
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tinned lives like the sweet savour of a sacTifice in the nostrils of 
philohoph(‘i s, and of a pliilosophn Deity And so it eomes to 
pass that foi the nun w’ho knows syinjiathy because he has known 
SOI row, that ohl, old savmij alsmt the joy of ancrels over the 
lepentant sinner outweiflfhiinj their joy nv*'i the ninety -nine just, 
has a ine.niinit wlindi does not jar with the language (»f liis 
own heart It only tells him, that foi angels too theie is a 
tianscendent vahn* in human jiain, which lefnses to be settled 
by equations , that the evts (»f angels too aie turned away from 
the seiene hapjnness of tin* righteous to bend with yeaining ])ity 
on the poor eiiiug soul WMiideiing in the desert where no watei 
IS , th.it fbi angels too the niiseiy of one easts so tremendous 
a shadow as to eclipse the blish of ninety-nine. 

Ml. Tryan liad gone thiough tie* initiatiini of suffering • it is 
no w^ondei, then, that Janets lestoratioii was llie woik that lay 
» nearest his heait and that, w'cjuy as he was in body when he 
cnteied the vestry after the evening sonnee, h(‘ wms iinpatiimt to 
fulfil the promi‘«e of seeing hei His e\])erienee enabled him to 
divine — what was the la(!t- that the hojiefulness of the morning 
would be followed liy a letiiin of dti)i(‘hSiou and discouragement , 
and his sense of the iinvaid and outwaid difheulties in the way of 
her restoration was so keen, that ho lonld only find relief from 
the foreboding it excitt'd by lifting up lus heart in prayer There 
aio unseen elements whieli often fiiistmti* our wisest calculations 
which laise up the siifleier horn the edge of the giave, 
contradicting the jno]ibeeics of the eleai-sightisl jihysician, and 
fulfilling the blind elinging liojies of affection . such unseen 
idements ]\Ii Tiyaii called the Divine Will, and filled uji the 
maigin of ignoiaiiee which Kurrouuds .ill our knowledge with 
the feelings of trust and resignation Peihaps the profoundest 
phihisophy could hardly fill it up better. 

His imml was occupied in this way as he was absently taking off 
lus gow’ii, w’hen Mr Laudor startleil him by entering the vestry 
and asking ahiuptly - 

‘ILim! you hoard the news .about Dempster^' 

‘ No,’ said Mr Tryan, anxiously , ‘what is it 
‘ TI(‘ has ])con thrown out of^ his gig in the Brnlge Way, and 
he w.is taken up foi dead They were carrying him home as we 
were (jonniig to church, and I stayed behind to see what 1 could 
do. I wont 111 to spe^ak to Mrs Dempster, and pieparc her a little, 
but she was not at home 1 )enipster is not dead, however , he 
was stunned wuth the fall Pilgiim came in a few minutes, and 
li*' says the nglit leg is bioken in two places. IPs likely to be 
a terrible case, with liis state of body. It seems he was more 
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drunk than usual, and tliej say lie nitno aloiii* the JliKh^e Wav 
his horse like a mtidinan, till at last it ^jjave a sudden 
wheel, and he was pitched out The servants said they didn’t 
know wdiere JVIis Denipstei w'as she ha<l been away fioiii home 
since yestciday inoimiuj , hut Mis llavniu knew' ’ 

‘T know wheie she is,' said Mr Tiyan , ‘but I tlunk it will 
be better foi hci not to be told of this just yet 

‘Ah, that w'as what Pilijiini said, and so I didn’t jjo lound to 
Mrs Uaynor's He said it w'cuild be all the bettei if Mis 
Dcmi>stei could be kept out tlie house foi the jiiescsit Do 
you know if .inylhinij new h.is happened between 1 )einj»stei and 
his wrife kitely f I was suii>iised to hear of hei beiii" at Paddifoid 
Church this luoimiifij ’ 

‘Yes, somethin*? has lia])pened , but T belie\e she is anxious 
that the particiikirs ot his behavioui towald^ h*T should not be 
known She is at Mis JVttifei's- theie is no i(‘ason tin lon- 
eealin^ that, since what has ha))|>eiie(l to hei husband , and 
yeateiday, when she w'as in V4U> deep tiouble, she sent toi me 
I W'as very thankful she did so I believe a i?i(‘at rhaiure ot 
feLliiij? lias bosun in her Ihit she is at pieseiit in that tvcitablo 
state of mind she has lieeii shaken bv so many jiainlul (‘motions 
durinj? the last tw'o days, that I think it would he hettei, for 
this (‘venmf? at hui'^t, to i?uaid ht'i fioin a iu‘W ^hoek, if jiossihle 
Hut I am c?oiii*? now' to eall upon hei, and I shall see how' she is ’ 
‘Mr Tryan,' said Mi Jeioino, who h.id eiiteied dm ins; the 
duilosciic, and had b<*en standiui? by, Iist(*iiing w'lth a distTessi‘d 
fa(’e, * I shall take it as a favoiii if 3'oiril l(‘t nn* know if ivei 
thenjs anything? I can do foi Alls Dempster Rh, deal, what 
a woild this 18 > I think 1 s(*e ’em fift(*en yeai a*?o- as h.ii»py a 
younj?(ouplo as ivei was , and now, what it's all eoiiie to’ I 
was in ahiiiiy, like, to punish Dempster for pesseeutin', hut theie 
was a Htioii<?ei hand at woik 1101 mine ' 

‘Yes, Ml Jerome, hut don’t let us rejoice in puniHhmeut, 
even when the hand of God filone iiirticts it The best of us 
are but poor wretehes just sav(‘d fnwu shipw'icek cau we feel 
anything hut awe and jiity when we see a fellow -jiasseiigei 
swallowed by the waves ? ' 

‘Right, light, Ml Tiyan I’m over hot and hasty, that I 
am But I beg on you to fell Mrs, D(*mpst(T- I mean, m 
course, when you've an oppoitunity — tell hei she's a fru^ml at 
the White House as she may send for any honi 0’ the day ’ 

‘Yes, I shall have an opiKntunity, I daresay, an* I 1 will 
remember youi wish I think,' continued Mr Tryan, turning to 
Mr. Laudor ‘I had bcttci see Mi rilgnm on my way, and 
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learn what is exactly the state of things by this time AVhat 
do you think ? ’ 

By all nituns if Mrs Dumpster is t(» know, theie’s no one 
can 1)1 cak the news to hci so well as you I’ll walk with you 
to Dempster's door I daioaay Pili^rini is there still Come, 
Mr Jeiome, you’ve got to go oui way too, to fetch ycui hoise ' 

Ml Pilgiiin was in tlie passage giving some directions to liis 
assistant, when, to his suijiiise, he saw Mi Tiyan enter They 
shook hands, toi Mr IMgiiin, never having joined the party of 
the Anti-Tryiinites, had no giound lor resisting the growing 
conviction, that the Evangelical curate was really a good fellow, 
though he wai a fool lor not taking hettei caie ol himself 

‘ Why, T didn’t expect to see you in your old enemy’s cpiarteis,’ 
he said to Mr Tryan ‘ However, it will be a good while befoic 
j) )oi Dempstci shows any fight again ' 

' ‘ I came on Mrs Dem])ster'b account,’ said Mr Trvaii ‘ She 
IS staying at Mr-s Pettifors, she has had a gieat shock fiom 
some severe domestic trouble lately, and T think it will be wise to 
defer telling hei of this dieadful event foi a short time ' 

‘Why, what has been up, eh?’ said Mr Pilgiim, whose 
(•uriosity was at once aw'akenetl ‘ Shu used to be no fneud of 
yours Has tlieie been some split between tbem? It’s a new 
thing for her to turn round on him * 

‘ Oh, merely an exaggeration of seeiies that must often have 
happened before But the question now is, whether you think 
there is any immediate danger of her husband’s death , foi in that 
4*ase, I think, ftom wh«it I have obstTved of her feelings, she 
would be pained afteiwanls to have been kept in ignorance ’ 

‘ Well, there’s no telling m these cases, you knciw I don^t 
appiehend speedy death, and it is not absolut(*ly imiiossiblo that 
we may bring him lound again At present he’s in a state of 
apoplectic btiiiior , but if that subsides, deliiium is alimist sure to 
supervene, and we shall have some jiamful scenes It's one of 
those complicated cases in which the deluiuni is likely to be 
of the woist kind — meningitis and delirium tremens together — 
and we may have a good deal of trouble with him If Mrs 
Dempster were told, I should say it would be desirable to 
peisuade her to lemain out of the house at present She could 
do no go(Ml, you know I’ve got nurses ’ 

‘Thank yon,’ said Mr Tiyau ‘That is what I wanted to 
know. Ciood-bve ’ 

When Mrb Pctt-ifer opened the door for Mr Tryan, he told 
hei in a few wokIs what luwi happened, and begged her to take 
an oppoitumty of letting Mrs Ilayuor know, tliat they might, if 
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pr)S8ible, ronrur in preventiiii; a pit^niatnre or Hudden diBcloniire 
of the event to Jaiiot 

‘Pool thing!* jvjjfj PettiftT *Slie« not fit to hear any- 
had news , sho*s very low this evening — worn out witli feeling , 
and sink’s not had anything to keep hei uji, as she^s het'ii iisctl ti» 
She 8(‘enis tTighteiied at the thought of being teniptnl to take it ’ 

‘Tliank (jlod foi it , that fear is hei greatest seeuiity ’ 

^ When Mr Tiyan enteml the pailour this tune, .laiiet was 
again awaiting him eageily, and her pah* sad taee was ligliteil iiji 
with a smile as sin* rose to meet him But the next moment she 
said, with a look of anxiety 

‘How very ill and tiled you look! You have been woiking 
so liard all day, and yet you aie eonu* to talk to me <>li, you uie 
wearing join self out I must go and ask Mis I*ettitei to eonie 
and make you liavo some sujiper But this is mj mothei , you 
have not seen hei beton*, I think' 

While Ml Tryan 'was siieaking t(» Mrs Raynor, .Janet hurried 
out, and he, seeing that this gofnl-natuied thoughtfulness on 
hiH behalf w^ould helj) to counteiad hei depiession, was not 
uiehned to oppose her wish, but accepted the su])per Mis Pettiter 
ottered him, quietly talking the while about a ilothmg elul) he 
was going to establish m Paddiioid, and the w^ant ol jnoMdeiit 
habits among the ])ooi 

Piescutly, however. Mis Raynor said she must go home foi 
an hoiii, to see how' her little maiden wiis going on, and Mis 
Pettifei h*ft the loom with hei to take the oj)poitunity ot telling 
hei what had happened to Demjistcr When Janet was left alone 
with Ml Tiyan, she said — 

‘I feel HO unceitain what to do alM>ut my husband 1 am so 
weak -my feelings diange so fiom hour to houi. This morning, 
when I felt so hu])eful and happy, T thought I she add like to go 
back to him, and tiy t(» make up foi wdiat has been wrong m me 
I thought, now (3od would help me, and I should have you to 
teach and advise me, and I could bear the troubles that would 
come But since thim — all this afternoon and evening — I have 
hail the same teeliiigs I used to ha%e, the same diead of Ins anger 
and cruelty, ami it seems to me as it I should never be able to 
bear it wnthout falling into the Same sms, and doing just what I 
did before Yet, if it were settled that I should live apart from 
him, I know it would always be a load on my mind that I had 
shut myself out from going Iwek to him It seems a dreadful 
thing m life, when any one has been so near to om* as a husband 
for fifteen years, to part and be nothing to each othei any more 
Surely that is a very strong tic, and I feel as if my duty can never 
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he quite away fium it It is very difheiilt to know what to do: 
what ought J to do V ’ 

‘I think it will ho will not to take any deeiHive step yet 
Wait until youi mind is oalmoi You nught remain with youi 
mothei tor a little wdule T think you Invo no leal giouiid foi 
fearing any annoy anoo lioni yom huslmiul at pieseiit , he has jmfc 
himself too mueli in the wrong, he will very liktdy leave you 
unmolested foi some time Dihiniss this diiheult question from 
yom mind just now% if \ou laii Eveiy new day may hung you 
new grounds loi decision, and what is most needful loi your health 
ol mind is leposo from that haunting anxiety about the future 
wdiieh has been [u crying on you (^ast yourself on (lod, and tnist 
that He will diieot you , He will make youi duty eleai to you, if 
you w.iit suhniissi\idy on Him ’ 

‘Yes 1 w’lll wait a little, as >ou tc'll me I will go to my 
another’s to-nioriow, and juay to be guided rightly You will 
pray toi me, too ' 



CIJATTEK XXTII 

Thk iM*xt miiriu]*!' Janet was so miuh <.i1inei, and at hieakt'.ist 
hjKiko so de(i(Udly ol j^oiijif t*j liei Tiiotln i'h, that Mi,'. IVllitei and 
JVEis Tiayinn at^ieed it A\ould Ik* wise to let hei know hy ile^iees 
what had beta lien hei liusKiiid, sinee as soon she went out 
there W(udd he daiij^er ot liei ineetnif^ sinne one who would hediiiy 
the tail Ihit Mrs Ihivnoi thoui^lit it would he well tiist to e.iJl 
at Dempsters, and iisceitain how In* was so she said to 
Janet - 

*My deal, Til i^o J«onie limt and s(*i* to tliinjifs, and i;(‘t youi 
loom leady You iieedn t eoine yet, you know I shall lie liaik 
Ilgam in an houi oi so, and w^e tan go togeth(*i ' 

‘ Oh no,’ said Mis IVttitei ‘Stay with nio till evening I 
shall be lost without you \oii iieedn t go till ([inte evi'iiing ’ 
Janet had dijipul into the Ai/e o/ liennf wliiih Mis 

Pfittilei had trom the l\udd]toid Lending lahiaiy, and hei iiittre^t 
W'as so a? Tested by tliat pathetn inissionaiy stoiy, tJiat sheieadily 
aeijuiesced in both piopositions, and Mis Ua\noi set out 

She Ihul been gone iiiou* than an houi, and it Avas ntaily twelve 
o’clock, w'hen Janet ]iut down hei book , and attt'i sitting 
meditatively foi some minutes writh her eyes nneoiiseiously tix**d 
on the o|)positp wall, she lose, went to hei bediooin, and, ha-^tily 
putting on hei bonnet awl shawrl, (Uine down to Mis IVttitci, 
wdio was ])usy in the kitelieii 

‘Mrs Pet tifei,’ she said, ‘tell motlier, wdien she *onies baek, 
I’m gone to see Avhat has become ol those pool Lakins in Liiti hei 
Lane I know they’ie half stauing, and Pve iieglcetcd them so, 
lately And then, I think 1 II go on to Mrs Crewe I want to 
see the deal little woman, and tell hei niysell about my going to 
hear Mr Tiyan She won’t leel it half so much if I tell her 
myself ' 

‘Won’t you wait till your mother comes, or put it olf till 
to-morrow said Mrs Pettifer, alarmed ‘ Youll hardly be baek 
in time for dinner, il you got talking to Mrs, Crewe And you’ll 
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liave to i)ash l)y your hiinhaiidV, you know , aiwl >t*stei(lay vmi 
wen* HO afraid ot Heoinu: him * 

‘ Oh, Robert will be ^hut up at the ottiee now, if he's not gone 
f»ut of the town I must g*)— 1 feel I muHt be doing soinethnig 
for Home one not ]>e a iiieie usoless log any longer I’ve been 
reading about that \nindeifiil Heiiiy Martyn , he’s just like Mi. 
Tr>an - wearing himself out tor other people, and I Bit thinking 
of nothing but myj-olf I nniht go fTOiMl-bye, 1 Bhall be baek 
soon ’ 

She ran off befc^re Mis Pettifer eoukl ucrei another woid of 
dissuaaion, leaving the good woman lu eonsideiable anxiety lest 
this new iiupulsi* of Janet’s should frusti.ite all inee.iutions Ui 
save her fiom a sudden shock 

Janet, having paal her visit in But(*her Lane, tunied again into 
Oiohard Stieet on Ikt wav to Mis Ci ewe's, and was thiiikiiis:, 
rather sadly, that her mothei’s ec*onomieal lioiisekeeping woukl 
^leave no abimdant surplus to be si*nt to the hungiy Rakins, wJicii 
she saw Mr Pilgrim in advance of her on the othei side of the 
street He was walking at a rapid pace, and when he i cached 
Hempstei’s door he turned and enteic‘d without knocking 

Janet was staitled Mr Pilgiim would iie\ei entei in that 
way unless there were some one \ery ill in the house It was luT 
husband , she felt coitam ot it at onee Somc^thing had happened 
to him Without a mom cut’s pause, she lan acuoss the stieet, 
opeiunl the dooi, and entered Tliere was no one in the passage 
The dining-room doc a was wide ojien — no one was there Mr. 
Pilgiim, then, was already upstairs She nished uj) at c»nee 
to Dempster’s loom — her own room The dooi was ojien, and she 
jiaused m pale liorroi at the sight befoio her, which seemed to 
Htand out only with the more appalling distinctness because the 
noonday light was darkeni*d to twilight in the c*hamb('r. 

Two strong nurses were using their utmost force to hold 
Dempstei in lied, while the medical assistant was applying a 
sponge to hiB head, and Mr Pilgrim was busy adjusting some 
apparatus in the bac'kground Jlempster’s face was imiple and 
swollen, his eyes dilated, and fixed with a look of dire tenor on 
something he seemtMl to see approaching him from the iron closet. 
He trembled violently, and struggled as if to jump out of bed 

‘ Let me go, let me go,’ he said m a loud, hoarse whisper , 
* she’s coming she’s cold she^b dead slie’ll strangle 
me with hei black huir Ah he shucked aloud, *her liair is 
all sexpenth . . . they’re black serpents they hiss . 

thc'y liibs , . let me go let me go she wants to drag 
me with her cold onus her arms aie serpents . . they 
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an* {ifU'at wluto serpents tbeyTl twine nnind me she 
wauls to (IrsiK me into the eold watei her tx^soni is eoJd 
. it IS hlaek it is all bt‘^peut^ ’ 

* No, Jtobeit,’ Janet eiied, m loiieb nt ^eaiinng pity, iiiKliiiijif to 
the Hide of the bed, anil stietehim' out her aiiJis towaids him, 
‘no, heie is Janet. She is not dead — she foif^ives you ' 

Demp&teiM inadd(‘n(*d senses seemed to receive some new 
impiession fiom liei ap])eaianee The ti'iioi {rj^ve way to lage 
‘Ha* you siieakinj* hypoeiite’’ he hurst out in a ^latinff 
M)ice, ‘you till eaten me you mean to ha\e >o«i revein^c on 
me, do you'^ Do youi must ' I’ve i^ot the la^ on my side 
I know the law I’ll liiint you do\Mi like a hare jirovo 
it juove that I was lainpeied A\ith piove that I took 
the money pio\c it >ou ean prove nothinc: you 

damned psalm -sin t^in^ iiiagi?ot‘< ’ I’ll make a file imdei you, and 
smoke off the whole jjai k ot you I’ll sweep you up 
I’ll guild you to powdiT small powdei (lieie his \oicc 

dropt to a low tone of shinldeiiiig disgust) jiowdei on the 
bed elolhes lunning about black bee they arc 
coming 111 Bwai ms Janet' <ume and take them away 
euise you * why don’t you eoiiie ? Janet * ’ 

l*oor Janet was kneeling by the bed with hei face buried m 
her bauds She almost wished bet woist moment back again 
latlier than tlna It seemed as if her husband w^as already 
impiiHOucd 111 miHoiy, and she rould not leacdi him-— his ear deaf 
foi (*ver to the souiida of love and foigiv’eness His sins Jiad 
made a. liard ciust round his sold , her pitying voice could not 
pierce it 

‘ Not there, isn’t she ’ lie went on in a d(*fiant tone ‘ Why 
do you ask me wheie she is^ I’ll have every drop of yellow 
blood out of youi veins if you eome ipie^tionmg me. Youi blood 
is yellow lu youi purse lunniiig out of your purse 

What* yoii’ie elianging it mto toads, arc you*? They’re 
crawling they re flying they’ie flying about my head 
. the toads aie flying about Ostler* ostler* bniig out niy 
gig bung it out, you lazy beast ha * you'll follow me, 
will you? . you’ll fly about my head you’ve got fiery 
tongues Ostler * curse you * why don’t you come Janet * 
come and take the toads away Janet * ’ 

This last time he uttered hei name with such a shriek of 
terror, that Janet involuntarily st.irte<i up fiom her knees, and 
stood as if petrified by the horrible vibration Dempster stared 
wuldly in silence for some moments , then he spoke again in a 
hoarse whisper— 
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‘Dead. . m she diml '' did it, then Site InirW 
111 the iTou elicrtt she left liei eluthes out, though she 
isn’t dead wli> do you jiretend she’s doiuP she's 

eoniing slift’s eoniiiig out of the iron elt)set theie arc 
the ]»la(‘k sc? penis stop hei let me go stcjp hei 
she wants to diag me a%ay mtt> the cold black watt‘j . . 
hei liosom IS black it jh all seipeiits they aie getting 
longcT tlie great uhite seipents are getting longer ’ 

Hi'ie i\rr IMgnui came fonvaiil witli the apparatus to bind 
him, but Demirsters stiuggles lurame moie and moie violent 
‘Ostler’ ostler’’ he shouted, ‘bung luit the gig give me 
the uliip’’ - and luirstiug loose tiom tin* stiong hands that lieid 
liim, he began to flog the bcil < lothes tuiiously with his right 
a I III 

‘Oet along, yt*u lame brute ’--se -h< sc’ that’s it’ iheie 
you go ’ Thc*y think tlicv ve outwitted me, do they ? The 
sneaking idiots’ I’ll lie uj) with them by and by I’ll make 
them s.iy the Loids fhayer baekwaids I’ll peppei them 
so that tht‘ devil shall cat them law sc — sc sc — tve shall 

sec who’ll lx* the wmnci yet get along, you damned limping 
beast 111 lay youi l»ack open I’ll 

He raised hiinselt until a stioiigei effort th.in e\ei to flog the 
be<l-clothes, and t«ll back in convulsions Janet gave a scream, 
and sank on her knees again She tiionght In* was dead 

As soon as Mr IMgiim was able to give hei a momint's 
attention, lie came to liei, and, taking hei by the aim, attempted 
to diaw hei geiitlv out vjf the uumi 

‘Now, IMV deal Mis l)emj)stei, let me peisuade you not to 
lemaiii in the tooiii at present We shall soon leluue these 
synijdoms, I hope it is notliiiig but the delninm tlial oidniaiily 
attends such cases ’ 

‘Oh, what IS the mattei ? what b: ought it on*^’ 

‘Tie fell out of ibe gig, the nght leg is biokeu It is a 
terrible accident, ami I don't disguise that there is considerable 
danger attending it, ownug to the state ot the brain 15ut Mr 
Dempster lias a stiong constitution, you know, iii a few days 
lliese symptoms may be allayed, and lie may do W'ell, Let me 
beg t)f you to keei» out of the loom at present you can do no 
good until Air Dcm]ister is bettei, and able to know you But 
you ought not to be alone , let me advise you to have Mrs 
Raynoi witli you.’ 

‘Yes, I will send tor mothci But you must not object to 
irv being in the loom I shall be veiy quiet now, only just at 
first the shook was so great , I knew nothing about it. 1 can 
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help the niirH(*rt a great deal , T ran put the cold thiiigH to his 
head He may he sensible for a moment and know me. Pray 
do not say any moie against it my heait is set on being 
with him ’ 

Mr Pilgiim gave way, and Janet, having sent foi liri mother 
and jnit off }i«*r lionnot and shawl, leturued to take hei plac(j l)y 
the bide ut her husband's bed 



(CHAPTER XXIV 

Day after day, with only nhort iiiteivalH of rest, tTaiiet kept her 
])lace lu tliat 6 >ail ehaiiibei No woiulei the siek room and the 
lazaretto have ho oftt^n }»em a lefiit^i' from the tosHingn of 
intellectual doub^— a phue of K'pone lor the worn and wounded 
Kpiiit Heie lb a duty aliout which all ereedn and all iihilosophies 
are at one here, at leabt, the conseienec will not be dodged by 
doubt, the benic^ii impulse will not be checked by adverse theory 
here you may btjgin to act without aettling one ]>ieliiuiiiary question 
Tomoisten the 8 uttererR})aichedlipHthiough the long ni^lit-watehch, 
to bear up the dioopiiig heail, to lift tlie helpltss limbs, to divine 
the want that can hnd no utterance l)eyond the feeble motion of 
the hand or beseeching glaiue of the eye — these are offices that 
demand no belf-questioiiiiigs, no cahuistry, no assent to jiropositions, 
110 weighing of consequences Within the four walls whine the 
stir and glare of the woild aie shut out, aud every voice is 
subdued -wdiere a human being lies jiiostrate, thrown on the 
tender merciert of his fellow, the moral relation of man to man 
is reduced to its utmost clearness and sinii)Jieity higotry cannot 
confuse it, theory cannot jiervert it, i^isbion, awcil into quiescence, 
can neither pollute nor i»eituib it As we bend ovei the siek-l>ed, 
all the foices of ou» natiue iiisli towanls the channels of jnty, 
of jiatiencc, and of love, and sweep down the miseralde choking 
diift of our quanels, our debates, oui would-bo wisdom, and our 
clamoious selfish desires This blessing of serene fiecdom fiom 
the impoit unities of opinion lies in all simple direct acts of mercy, 
and 18 one souice of that sweet calm which is often felt by the 
watchei in the sick-rooin, even when the duties there are of a 
hard and tenible kind * 

Something of that benign result was felt by Janet during' her 
tendance in lier husband’s eliamber When the first heart- 
piercing liouTs were over — when her honor at his delirium was 
no longer fiesh, she began to lie eonscious of hei relief from the 
burthen of decision as to her fixture course. The question that 
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agitatc<l her, about retuniiiij^ to her luiMband had l)con nolved in 
a moment , and this illness, after all, might be the herald of 
ahother blessing, just as that dreadful midnight when she stood 
an outcast in cold and darkness had been followed by the dawn 
of a new hope Robert w’ould get better , this illness might 
alter him , bo would be a long time feeble, iicediiig help, walking 
with a crutch, peihaps. She would wait on him wuth such 
tondemebs, such all-forgiving lore, that the (»ld hmshuPHS and 
cmelty must melt away for ever under the heait-sunshino she 
would pour aiound him Her Ixtsom lieaved at the thought, 
and deli(iH)UH tears fell Janet’s was a natiiie m which hatred 
and revenge could find no place , the long hitler years drew' half 
their bitterness from her evcr-lmng icinembrance of the too short 
years of love that went befoie ; and the thought that hei husliand 
would ever put her hand to Ins lips again, and lecall the days when 
they sat on the grass together, and he laid scarlet poppies cm lier 
black hair, and called lici his gypsy queen, seemed to send n tide of 
loving oblivion ovei all the harsh and stony space they had 
traverseii since The Divine Love that hail already bhonc upon 
her would be with hci , she would lilt up her soul continually 
for help , Mr Tryan, she knew , would pray foi hei . If she felt 
herself failing, she would Cimfess it to him at (mce , if hi‘i feet 
began to slip, there was that stay for hei to cling to Oil, she 
could never be drawui back into that cold damp vault of sin and 
despair again , she had felt the morning sun, she hful tasted the 
sweet pure air of trust and penitence and submission 

These weie the thoughts passing througli Janet’s mind as she 
hovered about her husl^nd’s bed, and tiiese were tlie hopes she 
poured out to Mr, Tryan when he called to see her. It was so 
evident that they were strengthening hei in her new struggle — 
they shed such a glow of calm enthusiasm over her face as she 
epoke of them, that Mr, Tryan could not bear to throw on them 
,]be chill of premonitory doubts, though a previous convoisation 
'ig had had with Mr Pilgnm had convinced him that there was 
‘irt’the faintest probability of Dempsters recovery Poor Janet 
aid not know the significance of the ithauging syinjitoms, and when, 
idfter the lapse of a week, the delmum began to lose some of its 
violence, and to be mtemipted by longer and longer inteivals 
stupor, she tried to thmk that these might bo steps on the 
'*|KOy to recovery, and she shrank from questioning Mr. Pilgnm 
IIMH) he should confirm the fears that began to get predominance 
in her mmd. But before many days weie past, he thought it 
light not to allow her to bhnd herself any longer. One day — it 
MA iu»t about noon, when bad news always aeemaciaoat sickeniiur 
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— he led hei fiom her hiiRlmiurs rhamber mto the opposite 
diawiii^y-ioora, where Mis llaynor was sitting, and said to her, 
111 tliat low tone ot byniiwithetie feeling which sonietiines gave a 
sudden air of gentleness to this rough man - - 

‘ My deal Mrs I)emj»stcr, it is right in these cases, you know, 
to be ])reparcd for the woist I think I shall be saving you pain 
by pi eventing you from eiitertaiiung any false hopes, and 
Mr Denipstcr’s state is now siidi that T fear live must consider 
lecoveiy impossible The afle<‘tion of the brain might not have 
been ImpeJess, but, you s('.e, there is a terrible complication , and 
1 am giievcd to say the hiokeu limb is mortifying ’ 

Janet listened w'ltli a sinking heait That future of love and 
forgiveness would nevei come, then he was going out of her 
sight for evei, where hei pity could nevei reat*h him She 
turned cold, and trembled 

‘ But do you think he will dii\' she said, ‘ without ever coming 
to himself? without evei knowing me?’ 

‘One cannot say that with certainty It is not impossible 
that the ccrelual oppression may Mibside, and that he may become 
conscious If then* is anything you would wish to be said oi done 
in that case, it would he well to lx* piepaied 1 should think,’ 
Mr Pilgiim continued, turning to Mis I lay n or, ‘ Mr Dempster’s 
aiiaiis are likely to he in ordei — his will is 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t have him tiouhled about those things,’ 
interrupted Janet, ‘he has no relations but (pute distant imes — 
no one but me. I wouldn’t take ii]) the time with that. I only 
want to ’ 

She was unable to finish , she felt her sobs using, and left 
the loom ‘O God,’ she said, inwardly, ‘is not Thy love greater 
than mine? Have men\v on him * have mercy on him ’ ’ 

This ha])j)ened on Wednesday, ten days after the fatal accident 
By the following Sunday, Dempstei was in a state of rapidly 
luci easing prostiation , and when Mr Pilgrim, who, m turn 
with hib assistant, hud slept m the bouse from the beginning, 
came in, about half-past ten, as usual, he scarcely believed 
that the feebly sti uggling life would last out till moming. For 
the last few days ho hiid been administering stimulants to relieve 
the exhaustion which had succeeiled the alternations of delizinm 
and stujior This slight ofii<*.e was all that now remained to be 
done for the patient , so at eleven o’clock Mr. Pilgrim went to 
bed, having given directions to the nurse, and desired her to call 
him if any change took pla<»e, or if Mis Dempster desired his 
jircsenco 

Janet could not be persuaded to leave the room. She was 
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yeamin<T and watohmg for a moment in which her hufihamVs eyes 
would rcHt coiiHcioiisly upon hei, and be would know that she 
had toPfTiven him 

How ehan^^ed he was miik e th«it leriiblc Monday, nearly a foi tiii^ht 
a^o ’ He lay im»tionleHs, hut foi the iiiejipilar biiMthin^ that 
stirred lus bioad cheat and thnk musouLii neck His features 
were no lonjjer piiijde and swollen , they weie pale, sunken, and 
liaj^jjard A cold perspiration stotwl in beads on the protulioraut 
foiehead, and on the w'asted liaiids stretched nurtionless on the 
bed-clothes Tt was bettei to boo the hands so than convulsively 
jiicking the nir, as tlicy had bi‘cn a w’cek aofo 

Janet sat on the cdij:c ot tin bed thiough the Join; horns ot 
candle Iif;ht, wat( hiiii; the uinonscious halt-closed eyes, wi])in£; the 
peisiniation from the hretw and eheeks. and keiiuiiij hei left hand 
on the eold uuaiisweriin; rij;ht hand that lay hcsido hei on the 
bed-dothes She was almost as jiale as hei dying husbainl, and 
there weie dark lines iindei hei eyes, foi this was the third night 
since slu‘ had taken off hei clothes , but the eager stiaming ga/e 
ot her daik eyes, and the acute sensibility that lay in every line 
about her mouth, made u stiange <'ontiast witli the blank un 
consciousness and emaciated animalism of tin* far*e she was 
wat( hing 

Then* w’lis jirofound st illness in the house She IiiMiul no 
houml but her biisband’s brealbiiig and the ticking of the w.iteh 
on the mantelpiece The candle, placed high up, shed a soft 
light down on the out* object she c.iumI to sec* Then* was a 
smell of biaiidy m the room , it was given to lier hus])and tiom 
time to tiiiio , blit this smell, w^hieh at hist had piodu(‘ed in hci 
a faint shuddeiiiig sensation, was now becoming nidifterent to 
hci she did not c'leii i)en*eiv(* it , she was too imcoiiscnuis ot 
hei self to te(*l eithei temjdatioiis oi aciiisations She only felt 
that the husKiiid ot hei youth was <lyiiig , fax, fai out of her 
reach, as if she w'cie standing helpless on the shoie, while he was 
sinking m tlie black storm -weaves , she only yearned for one 
moment in which she might satisfy the deep forgiving pity of hei 
soul l)y one look of love, one w^ord of tenderness 

Her sensations and thoughts w<*re so persistent that she could 
not nieaaure the hours, and it was a sni prise to hei wdien the 
nurse put out the caudle, and let in the faint moiniiig light 
Mrs Raynor, anxious about Janet, was already up, and now 
]» ought in some tiesh eoffei* foi hei , and Mr Pilgrim, having 
awaked, had liimied on lus clothes, and was come in to see how 
Dempster was 

This change fiom candle-light to morning, this re(*ommeiicement 
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of tlie Ramo round of tJiiiiffK that had haj)i)Piied yesteiday, was a 
dJbcouin^eiiiPiit latlier tliiin a relief to Janet She was more 
eonseious of her chill weaiiiieHs , the new light thrown on her 
liusbiiiurri fjK e Koenied to levcjil the wtill work that death had 
been doing thiough the night , she felt boi last lingenng hope 
that he would ovei know her again forsake her 

Tint now% Mi Pilgrim, having telt the pulse, was putting 
some biandy in a teii-Hpoou lM*tween Demphtei’s lips , the brandy 
went <lown, and liis bieathing beranie fiet*i Janet notieed the 
change', und hei lioart lieat hwfei as she leaned foiwaid t«) wateh 
him Smldeiily a slight movement, like the passing away of a 
shadow, wa^. Msible in his face, and lie opened his eyes lull 
on Janet 

It w^Hs almost like meeting him again on the resurrection 
morning, aftcT the night of the gra\e 
' * Robeit, do >ou know' me ' 

He ke])t Ins eyes fixed on hei, and there wras a faintly 
I»ei(eptible luotion of the lips, as if he wanted to speak 

Ihit the moment of s]»eeih was for evei gone- the moment for 
asking paidon of hei, if he wanted to ask it (Vnld he leml the 
full forgiveness that was written in her e\es? She nevc‘i knew' , 
for, as she was bending to kiss Inin, the thick veil of 'death fell 
b(‘tweei] them, an<l hei lips touched a corpse. 
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Tiii] ia<‘eH lonkod v(Ty liaid and iininn^f'd Unit hinrouink'd 
Dt'iiiphtcrs i^icive, Avhile old Mi (^ii^we irad the buna l-sei vice m 
his low, bioken vo]i‘e The |i.ilJ-be.iiiTS weie sin*li men as Mi. 
Pittman, Mr Lowine and Mi Biidd — men whom Dumpstei had 
eiilJed Ins fi lends while he was in life, and woi Idly lai es nevei 
look so w'oildlv as at a funeral Tluy ha\e tlie same efteet of 
ffiiitinu; imoin^niit\ as the Kouiid of a coarse voice hi eakiii^? the 
Roleiiin rtileiu e *>f nnjlit 

I’he on(‘ face tliat lind soiiow' in it was eoveied by a thick 
crape veil, and the Honow was HuppiesHed and sihmt No one 
knew' how' dee]> it w'as toi the thonnlit in most ot hei nenjhhonrs* 
minds was, that Mis Dempster eonld hardly h.ave had lietter 
foituiie than to lose a had hiisliaiid w'ho liail left her tlu* com- 
pentuition of a f^ood income Tli(‘v tbniid it dith( nit to conceive 
that her husband's death could he felt by her otherwisi* than as a 
delivoiaiice The pel son wlm was most thoiou£?hly convinced 
that Janet’s j^iiel w'as «lee]) ami real w'as Mi Pilj^rim, who in 
^jeneral was not at all weakly Sfiveii to a belief in disintciesled 
foellll^^ 

‘That w'oman lias a tendei heart,’ he was frequently heard to 
observe in Ins iiioiiiine: roumls about this timt ‘I used to think 
then* was a great deal of palaver iii hei, but you may depend 
upon it theie’s no jireteiice about her If heil been the kindest 
husband in the worhl she couldn’t have* felt moie There’s a 
great d€»al of good in Mrs l)emi»ater - a great deal of good ’ 

* / alw'ays said so,’ was Mis Low'ine’s reply, wlieii In* made 
the observation to her, ‘she was always so veiy full of pretty 
attentions to me when I was ill But they tell me now she’s 
tinned Tryamte . if that’s it we shan’t agree agam It’s very 
ineoiisistent in hei, I think, tiinimg round in that way, after 
being the foremost to laugh at the Tryamte cant, and especially 
in a woman of hei liahits , she should cure herself of ihffm lietbre 
she pretends to be over-rehgious ’ 
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, ‘Well, I tliiiik slip means to cure lieiwslf, do you know,’ said 
Ml. Pilf?nui, i^hotio towards Janet was now quite above 

that temjjerate point at wlueh he could iiidiilj^e Iuh feminine 
patients with a little judicious detraction ‘ I feel sure she has not 
taken any f»timulantM all tliroiifjli her husbamrs illness , and she 
has been cimstaiitly in the way ot them I can see she sometimes 
Huffois a t^ood deal of dt'jaession foi want ot them — it shows all 
the more resolution in her Those eiiies aie raie , but I’ve 
known them hapjam sometimes with poojde of stronef will ' 

Mrs LoMine took an oppoitunity of retailinj? Mr Pilgrim's 
conversation to Mrs rhii)])S, ^ho, os a victim of Piatt and 
plethora, coiihl larely enjoy that pleasure at first-hand Mrs 
l^hiplis was a woman (»f tiecideil o]»inioiis, though of wheez;y 
utteram e. 

‘ For my part,' slie remarked, ‘ I’m glad to hear there's any 
hkelihood of imiiiovenient in Mis I)em})stei, but I think the way 
things have tunnel out set*ms to show that she was more to 
blame than peojde thought she was , else, why sliould she feel so 
nunh about her hnsbund 'f And Dempstei, 1 uiidei stand, has left 
Ilia wife jnetty neaily all bis jnojieity to do as she likes with 
thnt isn't behaving like such a \t*iv bail Inisband T don't believe 
Mrs llempstei ran have had so imuh piovoiation as they pro- 
tended Ive known Imsbaiids wlnAe laid jdans f«ir toimenting 
then wuve» when they’ie undeigiound -tying up their money and 
Ijindeiing tlieni fiom iiianyiiig again Not that I should ever 
wibh to many again , I think one husband in one’s life is enough 
m all conscieme ’ — heie she thiew a fierce glance at the ami.ible 
Mr Phipps, wJio was iniKK'eutly delighting himself with tlu 
jarvtuv 111 the Jlotht^thy Guanitan, and thiiikiiig the editor must 
be a dioll fellow --‘but its aggravating to bo tied up in that 
way Why, they say Mrs Deinp^tei will h.ivo as good as six 
hundred a yeai at least A fine thing lor hei, that w'as a poor 
gill without a farthing to Jiei foiluiie It’s well if she doesn’t 
make ducks and drakes of it somehow ' 

IVIrs Phipps’s view of Janet, howcvei, was far from liemg the 
jircwalent one in Milby. Even neighbouis who had no stiong 
personal mteiest in h<*r, could hardly see the iiohle-lookmg woman 
in her widow^’^ dress, with a sail sw’^eet giavity m her face, and 
not be foiicln^i with fresh adraiiation for hei--and not feel, at 
least 1 agilely, that she hud entered on a new life in which it was 
a sort of desecration to allude to the iiainfiil’past. And the old 
friends w^ho kail a real regard for hei, but w^ljiose cordiality had 
been repelled oi ehilleil of late years, now came round her witll 
hearty deuioustiatious of affection. Mi Jeromo felt that his 
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hapiHtipSh had a biihstaiitial addition now ho ojmld oiuo moic call 
on that ‘nno little 'woman Mis Dempster/ and think of her with 
re)oninfj instead of soiiow The Piattw lost no time in rotuiniiiff 
to the loi»tiii^i of o1d-t^^tahllshed fiiendship wnth Janet and hei 
mother ^ and Mws Piatt felt it inoumhent on her, on all suitalde 
oecasions, to dcOivei a very i^mphatio a])i)ioval of the lemurkahle 
Htien£?th of mind she undeistot»d Mis Demp'^tei to he oxhihitiiifr 
The Miss Linnets 'W’ere eac^ei to meet Mi Tryaii s wishes liy 
f^reetnifj Janet ns one "who was likely to he* a sistei in relisrioiiw 
feelim; .mil ^ood woiks and Mis Linnet W'as so iiineeabl,\ 
surpiised by tlie fait that Dempstei had left his w^ife the money 
*m that handsome way, to do what she liked wnth it/ that she 
even included Dempstei himself, and his vdl.anons discovery of tlie 
flaw III her title to Pye's Oioft, in her magn.immous oblivion ot 
p.ist offences Slie and IVlrs Jlioiiic a^Tet'd ovei a fnendly euj) of 
tea that there weie *a many hus1),iiids as w^aa vtiy fine spoken ai/ 
all that, .in' yet all the while kep’ a will loc'kcid up from you, as 
tied you up as ti»ht as aiiythiiij^ I assiiie Mrs Jeiome 
eontinued, dioppini^ he? \oiee in a eonfidc'iitial m.iniiei, *1 know 
no more to this day about Mi Jeiome’s "wdl, nor the child as is 
iinboin T’ve no feais alnnit a income — I’m well awaie Mi 
Jerome nd nuc*r leave me stiet foi that , but I should like to 
hev a thous.ind oi two at my own clisposial , il makes a widow a 
deal moie lookc'd on ' 

Pei haps tins ^loiind of iespec*t to widows mic^ht not be entirely 
without its infliienee on the Milbv mind, and mi^^ht do somethiiicf 
towaids < oneibatiiiir those inoie .uistoeiatie ac'cpmmtu rices rif 
JaiietV, wlio would otlieiwisc* have l)c‘i*ii inclined to take* the 
spveiest 'View of her a])ostasy towaids Evani;(‘liealism. Kiiois 
look HO veiy nj^ly in pei^ons of small means one feels they aic‘ 
takin*; (juite a libeity in ‘?oinj? asti.iy , whereas peojde ot toitnne 
may naturally indiilffc» in a lew dc*liiicpic‘neies ‘Thc‘y’\c» ^jot the 
money for it,’ as tlie i;iil said of hei mistiess who had made hei- 
HC'lf ill with jnekled salmon Ilow’cwei it may hiue beiui, there 
was not .an acquaintance cif .Faiiet s, in Milby, that did i\i)t cjfler 
lier civilities in the early days of hei widowhood h^en the 
severe Mrs Phipps was not an exeeiition , for heaven know's 
wdiat would become of oiii sociality if w\* never 'nsited people we 
speak ill of we should live', like Ei^yptian hermits, in crowded 
solitude 

Peihaps the .attentions most grateful to Janet wcae tliose of 
her old fiiend Mrs (Vew’e, wdiose attachment to her favourite 
proved quite too stiong foi any lesenlment she might be supposed 
to feel on the score of Mr Tryan. The little deat old lady 
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couldn’t do witlioiit her iiccuHtomed visitor, whom she had seen 
fjrow 11 j) from child to A\oman, always so willing to chat with 
liei and tell her all the news, though she was deaf , while othei 
people thought it tiresome to shout in her ear, and nutated her 
l)y recommending i*ar-tiumpetb of various cuiisti uctioii 

All this Iriendlmess was very precious to Janet She was 
conscious of the aid it gave hei in the self-conquest which was 
the Idessnig she jirayed for with every fresh morning The chief 
strength oi her nature lay in ht*i affection, which coloured all the 
rest of her mind it gave a personal sisteiJy tenderness to hei 
acts of henevolen<*c , it made he? cling with teiiaiity to eveiy 
object that had once, stiried her kindly emotions Alas ’ it was 
unsatisfied, wonnde<l affection that Innl made her trouble gi eater 
ibaii she could beci And ni)w theie was no (heck to the full 
flow of that identeoub cm lent in her natuio— no gnawing bccret 
anguish— no overhanging terioi — no inwaid shame. Fin'ndly 
faces beamed on lier , slic felt that friendly hearts were approving 
her, and wishing her well, and that mild bunshine of goodwill fell 
beneficently on hei m*w hopes and elfoits, as the clear shining 
after ram falls on the tendei leaf buds of spring, and wins them 
from promise to fulfilment 

And she needed th(?se secondiry h<d]>s, for hei wrestling with 
her jiast self was not always easy The stiong emotions fiom 
which the life of a human being leceives a new bias, win then 
victory as the sea wuns lus thougli then advance may be suie, 
they will often, after a iiiightiei wave than usual, seem to loll 
back so far as to lose all the giound they hud made Janet 
showed the strong bent of hei will by taking cveiy outwaid 
jiiecaution against the (Kx'urrence of a temptation Her mother 
wa.s now her oonstuFit companion, having shut up her little 
dwudling and come to reside m ()i chard Street, and Janet gave 
all dangerous keys into her keeping, enti eating lier to lock them 
away in some se<Tet place Whenever the too well-known 
depression and craving thieatened her, she would seek a refuge in 
what had always been her purest enjoyment- - in visiting one i»f 
her poor neighbours, in carrying some food or comfoit to a sick- ‘ 
bed, in cheering wdth her jimile some of the familiar dwellings up 
the (hngy liack lanes But the great source of coinage, the great 
lielp t(» perseverance, was the sense that she hail a friend and 
teacher in Mt Trj'an she could confess her difficulties to him , 
she knew he jirayed foi hei , she had always before her the 
prospeiit of soon beciiig him, and heanng words of admonition and 
comfort, that came to ht»r charged with a divine power such as 
she bad never found m human words before 
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So the time passed, till it was tai on in May, nearly a month 
after her husbands death, when, as she and hei mothci weie 
Heated peat'ofully at breakfast in the dinin^-ioom, lookin*^ through 
the open window at the old-fashione<l gaideii, wdiere tlie giass- 
plot wjiH now whitened with ajiple-blosHoniH, a lettei was brought 
111 for Mrs Raynor 

‘Why, theie’s the Thuiflton postmark on it,’ she sanl ‘It 
must be about your Aunt Anna Ah, ho it ih, pool thing ’ she's 
been taken ^\o^se this List day or two, and has asked them to 
senil for me "J’hat diopnv is e,myuig her oft at last, 1 daresay 
Poor thing ’ it will be a happy lelease 1 must go, my deal — 
she’s y<iui tatlier’s last sistti- though I am st>ny to leave you. 
Howevei, peihaps T shall not have to Htay moie than a. night 
»)i two ’ 

Janet looked distiesse<l as she sai<l, ‘Yes, you must go, inothei 
Hut 1 don’t know what I shall d(» without you I think I shall 
run in to Mis ]*ettit<ii, and ask her to come and stay with me 
while you're a^^ay I’m suie she will ' 

At twi'lve o’clock, Janet, having seen her mothei in the i*oaeh 
that was to cany hei to Thuiston, called, on hei ^\ay ba(k, at 
Mis IVttitei s, hut found, liei gicnt disapjiomtnient, that her 
old fiK^nd was gone out toi the <hiy So she wiote on a leaf of 
hei pocket book an uigeiit request that Mrs Pettifer would eomc 
and stay with her \ihde hei mother was away , and, desiring the 
seivantgiil to give it to hei mistiess as Hoon as she came home, 
walked on to the Vicarage to sit with Mis (Jre>\e, thinking to 
lelievc 111 this way the feeling of desolateness ami undetiiied feai 
that was taking jiossession ot her on being left al«>ne for the fust 
time Hiiice that great ciisis in her life And Mrs. Crewe, too, 
was not at hom( ’ 

Janet, with a sense of discouiageiiicnt for which Hhe rebuked 
hciaelf as childish, walked Htully home again , and wlien she 
entered the vacant dimng-iooni, she (ould not help bursting into 
tears It is such vague uiid(»hiiable states of Biisceptibility an 
this— statCH of excitement or dejireHsion, half mental, half 
phyBical— that determine many a tiagedy in women's Jives 
Janet could Hcaicely eat anything at hei solitaiy dinner she 
tiled to fix her attention on a \mik in vain , she walked about 
the gaulen, and felt the \eiy suiwhine melancholy 

Between foni an<l five o’clock, old Mr. Pittman called, and 
j(nned hei in the gaidcn, w^heit she had been sitting for some 
time under one of the gieat apple-trees, thinking how Robert, 
111 his best moods, used to take little Mamney to look at the 
cucumbers, oi to see the Alderney cow with its calf in the 
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patMock Th(* tears and sobs had come aj^ain at these 
thoughts , and when Mi Ihttmaii apjiroaehed hei, she was 
feeling languid and exhausted But the old gentleman’s sight 
and sensibility wert‘ obtuse, and, to Janet’s satisfaetioii, he 
allowed no consciousness that she was in giief 

‘ I have a task to impose upon you, Mis Dempster,' he said, 
with a certain toothless pomposity habitual to him ^ I want you 
to look over those letteis again in Dempster’s buieau, and see if 
you can hnd one from Poole about the moitgage on those houses 
at Dingley It will be worth twenty pounds, if you can find it , 
and I don’t know wh(‘ie it can be, if it isn’t among those letteis 
in the bureau J’velooktd eveiywheie at the office foi it I’m 
going home now, but 1 11 call again to-morrow, it you’ll be good 
enough to look in the meantime ' 

Janet said she \\ould look ibiectly, and tinned with Mi 
Pittman into the houhC But the seaieh w’ouhl take her some 
time, so he bade her good-b^e, and she went at onee to a bin can 
whieh stood in a small b.‘w k-rooiii, where Dempster used sometimes 
to wiite letters and leeene people who came on business out of 
offi(*e boms She had looked thiough the eontents of the buieuu 
nioie than once , but to-day, on lemoviiig th(» last Imndlo of 
letters from oni* of the eompaitments, she saw what she had 
iievei seen befoie, a small nitk in the wood, made in the shajie 
of a thumb-nail, evidently intended as a means of pushing aside 
the movable baek of tlie eom]witment In her examination 
hitherto she had not found such a letter as Mr Pittman had 
described — perhaps there might bemoie letteis behind this slide. 
She pushed it back at onee, and saw - no letteis, but a small 
s])iiit-<lecanter, half full of pale biaiidy, Dempster’s babitiml 
di ink 

All impetuous desire shook Janet thiougli all her membeis, 
it seemed to master her witli the in<‘vitable foiee of stiong fumes 
that flood oui senses before wt are awaie Her liand was on tlie 
deeanter , pale and excited, she was lifting it out of its niclio, 
when, with a start and a shuddei, she dashed it to the gnmnd, 
ami the room was filled w’lth the odoui of the spirit Without 
staying to shut uj) the bureau, she rushed out of the room, 
snatched up Ikt bonnet and mantle which lay m the diniug-room, 
and hunu‘d out of the house 

WhiTe should she go In what place would this demon that 
had re-entered her be scared back again? She walked rajndly 
along the street in il«* diieetion of the ehureli. She was soon at 
till* gate of the churchyanl ; she passed thiough it, and made 
hei way across the graves to a sjMit she knew a spot where the 
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turf had been ntirred not loiip: beture, wlieie a tomb was to Iw 
erected hoou It 'a as very near the chin eh wall, on the side 
which now lay in deep sliadow, quite shut out from the rays of 
tlie wosteime: sun by a piojecting butticsb 

Janet sat down on the ground It was u sombie s]»ot A 
thick hedge, sni mounted bv elmliees, was in front of liei , a 
projecting buttress on eath side But slie want(‘<l to shut out 
even tliese objects Hei thick erajie-veil was <lowm , but she 
<*losed her eyeb behind it, and pjebS(‘d liei hands upon them 
IShe wanted to snniinon up the vision of the past , she wanteil 
to lash the demon out ot hei soul ^ith the stinging memones of 
tlie b\gone iiiiseiy , slu wanti'd t.o renew the old honor and th<‘ 
old anguish, that slie might thiow herself with tlie moie despeiate 
eliugmg energy at the foot of the eioss, where tlie l)ivino 
tSntieiei would divine stiength She tiierl to lecall those 

fust bitlei moments ot shame, which weie like tlie shuddenng 
diseoveiy of the h'jier tliat tlie due taint is upon him , the 
deeper ainl deepei lapse , tlie on-eomnig of 8(‘ttled despan , 
the awful moments by tlie btHlside of hei self-maddened husband 
And then she tiled to live thiough, with a lemeiiibiance inaile 
more vivid by that eoiitiast, the blessed Jiouis ot hope and joy 
and ])ea(e that liad (ionie to hei ot lale, since her whole soul had 
been bent tow aids tin* attainment of ]>uiity and holiness 

But now, when the paiovysni of tenijdation was past, diead 
and dcsimudeiicy began to tin list themselves, like lold heavy 
mists, between lier and the heaven to wdiieh she wanted to look 
for light and guidanee Tin* t«*mpt.itum w^ould come again — that 
rush of desiie might oveimastci liei the next time -she w'ould 
slip back again into that deep sliiiiy pit fiom which she had been 
onee lescued, and there might be no deliveranio for her more 
Hei piayeis <lid not help hei, tor feai piedominat(*d ovei tnist . 
she had no eoiifidence that tlie aid slie sought would lie given , 
the idea of her tutuie fall had gi.isp(*d her mind too strongly 
Alone, in this way, she was jioweiless. If she could see 
Mr Tiyan, if slie <imld confess all to him, she might gathei 
hope again She must see liim , she must go to him 

Janet rose from the ground, and walk(*d away with a (juick 
resolveil stop She had been seated there a long while, and the 
sun had already sunk It was late for her to walk to Paddiford 
and go to Mr Tryan’s, wLeie slie had never called before , but 
there was uo other w’ay of seeing him tliat evening, and she could 
not hesitate about it She walked towards a footpath through 
the fields, which would take her to Paddiford withimt obliging 
her to go through the town, The way waa rather long, but die 
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it, because it left lees tmtiabilify of her moel^ng 
a^naintances, and she Bhrank from having to speak to an^ 
one. 

The evening red had nearlj’ faded by the time Janet knocked 
♦t Mrs. Wagstaffs door. The good woman looked Burpnsed to 
toe her at that hour; but Janet’s mourning weeds and the 
l^ninfhl agitation of her &.oe quickly biought the second thought, 
dsMi some urgent trouble had sent her there. 

* Mr. Tryau’s just come in,' she said ‘ If you'll step into the 
{Miriour, I'll go up and tell him you’re here He seemed very 
'llfed and poorly.' 

At another time Janet would have felt distress at the idea that 


abe was disturbing Mr Tiyan when he reqmied rest , but now 
bat need was too grotit for fchat * she could feel nothing but a 
Mise of coming rebel* when she heard hib step on the stun and 


bim enter the room. 
'He went towards her 


3 ’Se went towards her with a look of anxiety, and said, ‘ I foar 
Mnethlng is the matter. I feai you are in tioiible ' 

' Then poor Janet poured toith her sad tale of temptation and 
despondency , and even while she was confessing she felt half her 
burthen removed The act of cotifidiug in human sympathy, tlie 
c<msciouBnefls that a fellow-being was listening to her with patient 
pity, prepared htu" soul for tliat stronger leap by which faith 
grasps the idea of the Divine sympathy When Mi Tiyan 
spoke words of consolation and enoouragement, she could now 
bdieve the message of mercy , the water-iloofls that had 
threatened to ovei whelm her rolled back again, and life once 
more spiead its heaven-covered space before her. She had been 
unable to pray alone , but now his prayer bore her own soul 
along with it, as the bioad tongue of flame cairies upwards in 
||S vigoious leaj) the little flickenng fire that could hardly keep 
Wght by itself 

But Mr Tiyan was anxious that Janet should not linger out 
at this late hour When he saw that she was calmed, he said, 
will walk home with you now, we can talk on the way.’ 
But Janet's mind was now sufliciently at liberty for her to notice 
the signs of fnvensh weariness in his appearance, and she would 
not bear of caumng him any further fatigue. 

Uw said, (iwrmffitly, ^you will pain me 
by going out again to-night on 
' “ ' si^ rwKm wiy I should not go alohia* 

flpsvtt^'Kihat to her to be tma out JUltM tdIM' 

She aaid ^tb a half ^ 

'wouldi "ouitlEt ilkt itMi 
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went from ur 1 Why will yon not think more of that, and take 
care of yourself T 

He had often had that appeal made to him before, but to-nif*ht 
— from Janet's lips — it seemed to have a new toiee foi him, and 
he jrave way At fiist, indeed, he only did so on eondition that 
blie would let Mis Wa^tatF go with hei , but Janet had determined 
t*> walk lionie alone She jneteiitd solitude , she wished not to 
have her present feelings distracted b} any «*onveisa1ion 

So she >^ent out into the dewy starlight , and as Mi Tiyaii 
turned away fiom her, he felt a stnmger wisli than ever 
that Ills fiagile lite might hist out for him to see Janet's 
lestoration thoioughly establisheib to see hei no longer fleeing, 
stiiiggling, (liiigmg up the stee]» sides ot a preeijnee wheiue she 
might be any moment liuihd ba<k into the d<*j)tlis of despaii, 
hut walking lirmly on the level giound of habit He inwnidly 
resolved tlait nothing but a peiemptoiy duty should evei take 
him from Milby — that he would not cease to watch ovei her until 
life foiROok him 

Janet nalked on (pinkly till she tinned into the fndds , then 
she slackened hei juice a little, enjoying the wiise of solitude 
which a lew houis bcfoie had been mtolerabh* to hci The 
Divine Presence dnl not now scdii fai ott, wlieie she had not 
wings to ic.nh it jiiayei itselt seemed sujieitliious in tliose 
monieiits ot ealni tiust The temptation which had so lately 
imide her shudd(*i lietoie the jiossibilities of tJie fiitiiie, was now 
a souiee of eontidonee , foi had she not been delivered tioni it'< 
Had not lesiue (onie m the extimnity of daiigei ? Yes , liilmite 
Love W'fls eaiiiig loi Jiei She fidt like a little child whose hand 
IS firmly giasjied by its fatliei, as its fiiiil limbs make then way 
ovei the rough ground , it it should stumble, the fnthei w'llJ not 
let it go 

That walk iii tin* dewy stai light n'liiainwl toi evei in Janet’s 
meinoiy as one of those hajitismal ejiochs, when the soul, dijijied 
in the saeied wateis ot joy and jieaee, uses fiom tliem with new' 
energies, with moie uiialteiable loiigingn 

WTien she leached home she found Mrs, Pettifer there, anxious 
for her return Attei thanking liei for (oming, Janet only said, 
‘ I have been to Mi Tryaii’s I w'aiited to sjieak to him ’ , and 
then leineiiibeimg how she luwl left the buieau and pajieis, she 
went into the back-room, w'here, ajijmiently, no one had been 
since she quitted it , for theie lay the fiagments of glass, and 
the room was still full of the haletul luloiir How firblc and 
miserable the temptation seemed to her at this moment > She 
rang for Kitty to come and pick up the fragments and rub the 
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floor, while she heirt(*lf replaeefl the jiapers and luckwi uji the 
bureau 

The next iiionniig, when seatt^d at bieakf.ist with Mis Pettifer, 
Janet said — 

‘What a dieary unhealthy-looking plare that is wheie Mi 
Tryan lives ' I'm Mue it must be veiy bud toi him to live there 
J)o you know, all this morning, since I’ve been awake, I’ve been 
turning uvei a little plan in my mind T think it a charming one 
— all the moie, In'caiise you are ^•once^led in it ' 

‘ Why, what can that lie ^ ’ 

‘You know that house on the lledhill load they call Holly 
Mount , it IS shut iij) now That is Kobeit’s house , at least, it 
18 mine now, and it stands on one c»f the healthiest s])ots about 
heio Now, Ive been settling iii niy own mind, that if a dear 
good woman of ni> uc(|namtau( e, who know’s how to make a 
lioiue as comfortable and cosy as a Inid’s nest, w'erc to take 
up her abode there, and have Mi Tiyan as a lodger, she 
would be doing one of tlic most useful deeds in all her uffefiil 
hie ’ 

‘You’ve such a Avay ot wrajiping up things in pretty words 
You must speak i»laiiier ’ 

‘ In j)lam wonls, tht‘n, 1 should like to settle yon at Holly 
Mount You would not have to j)ay any inoie rent than where 
vou are, and it would he twenty times pleasant**! foi you than 
living up that passage wlieie you sei* nothing but a iinek wall 
Aiul then, as it is not far from Paddiford, I think Mr Tiyan 
might 1m* peisinwhd to lodge with you, instead of in that musty 
house, among dea<l eabliages and smoky eott.iges I know you 
w'ould like to have him live W'lth you, ami you wnaild b** sueli a 
inotbei to him ' 

‘ To be sure I should like it , it w'cmld be the finest thing iii 
the world for me But there 11 be furniture wanted Aly little 
bit of furnituie w’on't fill that house ' 

‘ Oh, I ean put some in out of this house , it is too full , and 
we ean buy tlu? rest Tliey tell m<* I’m t<» liave moie money than 
I shall know what to do w'lth ’ ' 

‘Fm almost afraid,’ said Mis Pettifei, doubtfully, ‘Mi Tryan 
w'lll hardly be persuaded He’s been talked to so much aliout 
leaving that plact , and he always said he must stay there - he 
must be among the people, and there was no other place foi him 
in Paddiford, It cuts me to the heart to see liim getting thinner 
and thinnei, and I’ve noticed him t^uite shoit o’ hieath sometimes. 
Mis. Linnet will have it, Mrs Wagstaff half poisons him with 
bad cooking. I don’t know alxmt that, but be can’t have many 
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comfoi ta I expect he 11 break down all of a Midden some day, 
and never be able to pieaeh any moie ’ 

‘AVell, 1 shall try my skill with liim by and by 1 shall be 
very emiiiin^, and say nothing to liiin till all is ready You and 
I and mother, w'hen she eomes home, will se,t to woik direetly 
and get the house in ordei, and then we'll get you snugly settled 
111 it 1 shall see Mr Pittman to-day, and I will tell him 
what r mean to do I shall say 1 wisli to luive you toi a 
tenant Eveiyl»ody knows I’m veiy fond of that naughty jieison, 
Mrs Pettifei , so it will seem the most natuial thing in the 
woild And thi'n T sh.dl by and by i>oint out to Mr Tryan 
that he will be doing you a Hervn*e as well as himselt by 
taking up his abode with you I think I ran pievail upon 
him , for last night, wdien he was unite bimt on < oniing out into 
the night an, I jiersnaded him t(» give it uj) ’ 

‘ AVell, I only hope you may, my dear 1 dini’t ilesire anything 
better than to do aoinething tow aids jiiolonging Mr Trjuin’s life, 
for I’ve sad feais about In in ’ 

‘ Don t sfieak ot them — T can’t beai to think of them "VVe 
w'dl only think about getting the hoiir^o leaily We shall be 
as busy as bees How w’e shall w’.int mothei’s clever fingeis’ 
I know the loom ujiataiis that will just do tor Mi Tiyan’s 
study There slndl be no seats in it except a ^ery wi^y I'hair 
and a veiy easy sofa, so that he shall be obliged to rest Iniimelf 
w hen lie comes home ’ 



CHAPTER XXVI 

That was tl p last tpiiibh tiisip of toiiiptatioii Jaiipt had to pass 
thiouirli The goodwill ot hei neiijhhouis, the helpful syiuj)a(hy 

the fiioiids \iho shaied hei lelitnous teeliuj^s, the oi eupat ions 
HU^^^ested to her by ]\Ii Ti>.ui, eonemied, with hei stioii>; 
'HpoTitaneoiis impulsen towards woiks of Ioai* and lueny, to fill 
u]) hei days with ([uiet soeml niteuoiiisc and elmiitable exeitioii 
Besides, hei constitution, natuinlly healthy and stioiifr, wan (‘very 
week teiidnuj, with the yafheiiiii; tone of habit, to lecovei its 
<vpii])oise, and set hei fiee iioui those physK'al sola itations which 
the Hmallest habitual vice nlwavs l(a\es bi'liind it Tlie pnsonei 
feels wh(*i<‘ th(‘ non has trailed him, long att(T his fetteis have 
been loos(‘d 

Theie were always neighbourly visits to be jiaid and received , 
and as the months wore on, inci easing familial ity w’lth Jiiiet’s 
piesent self began to efface, even liom iiunds as iigid as Mrs 
Phipijs\s, the unpleasant impiessions that had been left liy lecent 
y(*ais Janet was lecoveiing the pojmlaiity wdudi her beauty 
and sweetness of iiatuie had w'on foi hci when slie was a girl , 
and pojMilaiity, as eveiy one knows, is tJie most (oiujih'x and s(*lf- 
inultijdying of echoes Even anti Tiyanite ]»ie]udn*e could not 
resist the fact that Janet l)(*iii])‘'ter w^as a diangcd w'oinaii - 
(hanged as the dusty, bruisc'ci, and sun-witlieied jilaiit is changed 
when the soft i.ims of heaven have tallcu on it- -and that 
this change was due to Mi Tryan's iiifluciKe The last lingering 
sneeis against the Evangelical cm ate began to die out , and 
though iniioh of the teeliiig that hiwl piompt(*d them leiuuiiied 
behind, there was an intiniKlating (‘onseiousness that the expression 
ot Hucli feeling w'ould not be effective —jokes ot that sort had 
ceased to tickle the Milby mind Even Mi Budd and Mi 
Tomlinson, when they^saw Mr Tryan passing jiah* and worn 
along the stieot, had a seciet sense th.it this man was soimdiow 
not that v(‘iy natiinil and compiehciLsilile thing, a humbug 
—that, in fact, it w'as impossible to explain liim iiom the 
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Htoiiiiicli-aiMl j)ookot point of view Tw’isf and htietih their 
tlieoiy uh they iinj^lit, it ^\ould not tit Mi Tiyaii , and so, 
witli that lemaikahle ]e«>end)]aiiee fis to mental pioceb^eK viiieli 
may tieijueiitly bo obsened to exist between plain men and 
phibnojilieis, they (ondiidod that the less they sanl about 
him the better 

Anioin^ idl .Janet’s neighbourly pleasuies, them was iiothintj 
she likeil bettei than to take an eaily tea at tlie White Jloiise, 
ami to stioll with Mr Jeiomt* umnd the old-fashioned i^uiden 
and oiehaid Tlieie \ras endless matter toi talk Iietw^een liei 
and the ^ood old niaiif ioi Janet had that cirenuine delii^ht in 
hiiinan tellow'sbip wbidi ^i\es an inteiest to all ptrsonal details 
th.it (onie w'iiiiii tioin tiutlitnl lip^ , and, In sides, they had a 
eoniinon iiiteiest in "oiMl-iiatun d plans toi helpline then poorei 
iieii^bbouis Oiu f^ieat object of Mi JeionieV dial i ties w'as, as 
he often said, ‘to keeji industiious men jui women off the jiaiish 
I’d lethei f^i\e tin shillin’ an’ helji a man to st.ui’ on his own 
lof^s, nm jiay half-a eiown to buy bun a pansb iintih , it’s the 
luinalion on him it he oiuc goes to the paiish J\e see’d many 
a tune, it you hdp a man wi’ a present in a neeboily way, it 
sweetens liis blood- he thinks it kind on you , but the iiaiish 
Khillins tuin it sour -be nivei thinks ememnifih ’ In illustiation 
ot this ojnuion Mi Jeiome bad a huge sloie of details about sueb 
peisinis ns Jim ll.iidy, tin* (o.al-<aiiier, ‘as lost bis boss,’ and 
Sally Units, ‘as bed to sell her mangle, though she was as decent 
a woman .is need to be’ , t<» tlie beniing ot wliidi details Janet 
seiionR]\ inclined, and you would baldly desire to see a jnettier 
picture than the kind-taeed, white bailed old man telling these 
fiaginents ot his siini>le e\j»eiienee as he walked, with shouldeis 
slightly bent, among the moss- loses and esjialiei ajijile-tiees, 
while Janet in br‘i widow s cap, liei d.nk eyi's biiglit wuth inteicst, 
w'ent listi'iiing bv his side, and little Lizzie, with her nankin 
bonnet hanging down hei Iwk, toddled on befoie them Mis 
Jeioine iisu.il ly declined these lingeiing strolls, and often observed, 
‘I iiivei see the like to Mr Jeiome when he’s got Mis Demjister 
to talk to , it siniiihes nothin’ to him whether w’e've tea at four 
01 at five oVloik , he’d go on till six, it you’d let him alone— he’s 
like oti bis head ’ Howevei, Mis Jeiomo herself could not deny 
that Janet w^as a very pietty-spoken w^oman ‘ She al’ys R.ayH, she 
niver gets sidi ])ikelets as mine nowhere , I know that veiy well 
- other folks buy ’em at shops — thick, unwholesome things, you 
might as wtU eat a sjionge ’ 

The sight of little Lizzie often stirred in Janet’s mind a sense 
of the chihllessnesb winch had made a fatal blank m her life. 
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She had floeting thouj^htH that peiliaps among her husband'^ 
difltaiit relatives theie might lie some ehildren whom ehe could 
helj) to bring up, Rome little giil whom she might adopt , and she 
promised herself one day oi other to hunt out a second cousin of 
his — a mairied woman, of whom he had lost sight toi many 
years. 

But at present her haniL and heart were too full for her to 
carry out that hcheiiie To hei great disapjiointmeut, her ]uoject 
of settling Mrs Pettifer at Holly Mount had been delayed by the 
discovery that some repairs weie necessary m older to make the 
house haliitable, and it was not till Septembei had set m tliat she 
had the satisfaction of smug her old fiieiid comfortably installed, 
and the rooms destiiu'd foi Mr Tryan looking ])ietty and cosy to 
hei heart's content She had taken seveial of his chief fi lends 
into her c<infideuce, and they were warmly wishing su(*eess to hei 
jdan for inducing him to quit imh»i Mis WagstafTs dingy house 
and dubious cookery That he should eonsent to some such 
change was beconimg inoie and iiioie a matter of anxiety to his 
heaters , for though no nioie decided syinjittmis weic yet observnldc 
111 him than inci easing emaciation, a div hacking cough, and an 
occasional shortness of bieath, it was felt that the fulfilment of 
Mr Pratt^s piedietion could not long be deferied, and that this 
obstinate persistence in labour and self disit'gard must soon be 
pereinptoiily cut short by a tfital failuie of streiigtli Any hopes 
that the influence of Mr Tryan's father and sistei would jiroail 
on him to change his mode of life — that they would peihaps come 
to live with him, or that his sister at least might come to see 
him, and that the arguments which had failed from othei lijjs 
might be inoie persuasive from hers — weie now quite dissipated 
His father had lately Jiad an attack of paralysis, and could not 
spare his only daughter's tendaiu e On Mr Tiyan’s letum fiom 
a visit to his father. Miss Linnet was very anxious to know 
whether his sister had not urged him to try change of oir. From 
his answers she gathered that Miss Tryan wished him to give up 
his curacy and travel, or at least go to the south Devonshire 
coast 

‘ And why will you not do so 1 ’ Miss Linnet said , ‘ you might 
come back to us w'cll and stiong, and have many years of useful- 
ness before you ' 

he answeied quietly, *I think people attach more import- 
ance to such measures than is warranted I don't see any good 
cud that IS to be served by gomg to die at Nice, instead of dying 
amongst one’s friends and one’s woik. I cannot leave Milby — at 
least 1 will not leave it voluntaiily ' 
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But though he renuiined immovable tm this point, he had been 
compelled to give up liis aftormHin seivice on the Sunday, and to 
accp])t Mr, I’any’s offer of aid m the evening service, as 'well as 
to curtail hw weekday labouis , and he had even written to Mr 
Prenderguht to request that he would ap])oint another cuiate to 
tlie Paddiford district, on the undei standing that the new curate 
should leceive the salaiy, but that Mr Tryan should co-operate 
with him as long as he was able The hopefulness which is an 
alnmat constant attendant on consumption, had not the effect of 
deceiving him as to the natiiie of his malady, oi of making him 
look foiwaid to ultimate recoveiy He believed himself to be 
conMiinjitive, anti he had not >ot felt any dt‘siie to escape the 
eaily death which he ha<l for some time coiitemidated as probable 
Ev(‘n flis(‘ased hopes will take then diiection fiom the stiong 
habitual bias of the mind, and to Mr Tiyaii death had for yeais 
seemed nothing else than the laying down of a burthen, under 
which he sometimes felt himself fainting He was only sanguine 
about hiH powers ot work he flatteied himself that what he was 
unable to do one week he bbould be equal to the next, and he 
w'ould not admit that in desisting tiom any part of his laboui, he 
was renouncing it permauontly He had lately delighted Mr 
Jerome by accepting his long -ju offered l«)an of the ‘little 
(bacenut liorso’, ami be found so much benefit fiom sub- 
stituting constant iiding extTcise for walking, that he began 
to think he should soon he able to resume some of the work he 
had dropped 

That was a happy afternoon f<»r Janet, when, aftei exerting 
heiself busily for a week with lur mother and Mrs Pettifor, she 
saw Holly Alount looking oideily and comfortable from attic to 
cellai It was an old led-hnck liouse, with two gables in fiont, 
and two clipped holly-tices flanking the garden-gate , a simple, 
honiely-looking jdare, that <puet people plight easily get lond of , 
and now it was scoured and pohshed and carpeted and fiiniished 
so as to look really snug witlim When there was nothing more 
to be done, Janet delighted heiselt with contemplating Mr 
Tryaii’s study, first sitting down m the easy-ihair, ami then lying 
for a moment on the sofa, that she might have a keener sense of 
the repose he would get from those widl-stuffed artn les of fumituie, 
which she had gone to Rotherby on purpose to choose 

‘Now, mother,' slie said, when she had finished her survey, 
‘you have done your work as W’ell as any fairy-mother or god- 
mother that ever turned a pumpkin into a coach and hoises. 
You stay and have tea cosily with Mrs Pettifer while I go to 
Mrs Linnet’s I want to tell Mary an<l Rebecca the good news, 
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ihiit I've tho exciKeinan tt> proimw' that he >vil] take Mrs 
Waijstiift's lodi^ingK whi*ii Mr Tiyau leave*' They’ll he so pleased 
to hear it, Wause they thouirht he would make hei jioveity an 
objection to his leaviiif; hei 

‘ But, my deal child,’ said Mis Kaviioi, whose face, always calm, 
was now a ha])py one, ‘ liave a ( up of tea with us hist You’ll 
pci haps miss Mia Linnet’s tea time * 

‘No, 1 teel too excited to take tea yet I’m like a child 
with a new hahy-liouac Walkinj' in the air will do me 
Rood ' 

So alie set out flolly Moiiui was about a mile fiom that 
oiitskiit of Paddifoid (?oninion wheic Mrs lannet's house stood 
nestled amonp' its labmnums, hl.ics, and syrmi^as tlanet's A^ay 
thithei lay foi a little while aloiii^ the bii^hroad, and then le<l 
her into a deep-iuttv'd lane, whi(‘h wound thumujli a flat tiaet of 
meadow and pasture, while in liont lay smoky Paddiitnd, and 
away to tho left tlie mothei town of Milby Theie was no line 
of silvery willows inaikiiii? the course of a strewn no gioiip ot 
Scotch his with then tiunks reddenint' in tlu‘ level simbe.xiur' 
not him? to bieak the howeiless inonotonv of glass and hedgerow 
but an occasional oak oi elm, and a few cows s])nnkle(l heie and 
thcio A \ery commonplace scene, indeed But what scene was 
over commonplaec in the des( ending sunlighl, when eoloiii Jias 
awakened fiom its noonday sleep, and the long shadows awe us 
like a disclosed presence* Abo\c all, what scene is commonpLu’c 
to the eye that is filled with seiene gladm‘ss, and brightens all 
things with Its owm joy ? 

And Janet in**t now w^is veiy happy As she w’alked along 
the lough lane with a Imoyant ste]), a lialf smile of iniioeeiit, 
kindly triumph played about hei mouth She was delighting 
hetorehand in the antic ijiated success of lic'i persuasive jiowei, 
and toi the time her pamtul anxietj about Mr Tiyan’s health 
was thrown into ahey«xnce But she hud not gone fai along the 
lane hetore she heaid the sound of a horse advancang at a 
walking ])ai'.o behind her Without looking hack, she tuniod 
aside to make way for it between the ruts, and did not notice 
that foi a moment it had stopped, and hail then come on with 
a slightly »|ui(‘kened pace In leas than a minute she heaid a 
wi‘11 known voice say, ‘ Mrs Dempster ' , and, turning, saw 
Mr Try .in close to her, holding liis hoise by the bridle. It 
seemed very natural to her that he should he there Her mind 
WU' so lull of Ins ])ieseiice at that moment, that the acjtual sight 
of him was only like a more vivid thought, and she behaved, as 
w'c are apt to do when teelmg obliges us to be genuine, with a 
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totiil of i)olite toims She only loitked at him with 

a (h‘e])eniiin ot the sniile that w.is aluuily on lier ince Hp 

said j^eiitly, ‘Take iny aim' and they walked on a little way m 
bilenet* 

It wjm he who hioke it ‘You aic f^oing to Paddifoid, I 

hUppOHO ' ’ 

The qiu‘siion lee.ilh'd .lanei to the eon'^cioiiMnesH that thib was 
.111 uiiex]»i‘eted oppoitunity toi her woik of pel suasion, 

and til, it slie was stupidly nei^leetin" it 

‘Yes,’ she sjiid, ‘I was irtnni^ to Mis Linnet’s 1 knew 
Miss Linnet ^^olIld likt* to hear that oui fiiend Mis Pottitei is 
(piite setthd iun\ in hei new house She is as lond ot Mrs 
JVttitei as 1 am — almost , 1 won't admit that any one loves her 
.is well, toi no one else has sueh iijjmmI uasim .is I have 
Jhit now llie deal woman w.ints a Jotlirei, t«)i joii know she ean’t 
allord to live m st* Liii^e a house by lieiself ]>ut I knew' when I 
p«‘ihU.idt‘d hei t.o i;o theie that she w'ould he sine to ^jet one — 
she’s sui h a eomtoitable eiealuie to Ine with , and I didn’t like 
hei h» siiend all the lest ot her da\s up that dull jiassa^e, 
beinsj .xt eveiy one’s bei k and eall who w'anted to make use 
of hei ' 

‘Yes,’ said Mi Tiyaii, ‘I ([Uite undeistand youi feeling, T 
don’t w'oiidei at youi stiong leg.iid ior hei ’ 

‘Well, hut now I want lui othei friends to sfiond me 
Theio she is, with thiee looms to let, lendy tumished, (verything 
111 01 del , and T know some om*, who thinks as well ot h(‘i as I 
do, and wdio would be doing good all louiid to every one that 
knoA\s him, as well .is to Mib iVttitei, it hi' w’ould go to live 
with hei. He would leave some uni*omfortal»le lodgings, which 
anothei peison is alieady coveting and would take immediately, 
and he would go to bieatlie puie an at Holly Mount, and gladden 
Mrs Pettitei’s he«iit by letting hei w.iit on him , and comfort all 
Ins fiiends, who aie quite imsei.ahle about him ' 

]\Ir Tryan h.iw it all in a moment- -he saw that it had all 
been done toi his sake He could not lie soiiy , he eould nut 
say no , he lould not lesist the sense that life had a new sweetiiCBB 
foi him, and that he sliould like it to be prolonged a little — only 
a little, fo! the sake of feeling a stronger seemity about Janet. 
When she had finished sjieaking, she lookeil at him w'lth a 
doubtful, inquning gkinee Pie was not looking at her , his 
eyes weie cast downwaids , but the cxpieasiim of his face 
eneouiaged her, and she said, in a half-playfnl tone of entreaty — 
‘You w^ll go and live with hei ’ I know you will You will 
come back with me now and see the house.' 
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He looked fit hei thoTi, and wmiled Theie is an iin-speukable 
blending of HadneHs and sweetnoBH in the Biinle of a face shaipened 
an<l paled by slow eonsumption That smile of Mr Tiyan’s 
pierml poor Janet'H he.irt slie lelt m it at oneo the assinanee of 
ffiatoful affeetioii and the piophecy ot eoming death Her toais 
rose , th(*v turned loiind without Bpeakiiig, and went back again 
along the lane 
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In loss than a week Mi Tiyan 'was settled at Holly Mount, and 
tJieie %vas not oiks of his many attatlied heaieis who dwl not 
bj merely lejone at the event 

The autmiiu that year was hiij^ht and w^aiin, and at the 
bcp;innin{? of OetoIxT, Mi Walsh, the new' LMirale, eanie The 
mild weather, the lelaxatioii tiom exeessive w(nk, and ])eihaj)S 
another benignant nittiumee, had foi a few weeks a visibly 
favouiable cfteit on Mr Tiyan At le.ist he be,;ran to ted new 
hojies, which sonietiin(*s took the f^iise ot new stieiif^th He 
thought of the cases in which coiisuinptive ]Hitieuts remain 
iieaily stationaiy loi years, without sutleiing so as to make their 
life buithensome to themselves oi to otheis , and he beijau to 
Btiucf^le wuth a longinif that it might be so with him He 
stniggled wuth it, because he ielt it to be an indication that 
earthly aflectiou was beginning to have too stioiig a hohl on him, 
and he ])rayed eaiiiestly for more jierfect subiniHSion, and foi a 
inoie absoibing delight in the Divine Preseiue as the idiief good 
He was coiiscious that he did not wush foi jmdonged life solely 
that he might leclaim the w'amleiers and sustain the ft*el)]e he 
svas eonscious of a new yeaiiimg for those puie human joys whidi 
he had vuluntaiily ami deterunne<ny banished from his life - for 
a draught of that deeji atlectioii fioin whidi he had been eut of! by 
a daik chasm of remorse Foi now', that aflection wasw'itliin his 
ie.i(‘h , he saw it theie, like a }ulni shadowed well m the desert , 
he iould not desiie to die in sight of it 

And so the autumn lolled gently by in its ‘calm decay’ 
Until Novembei, Mr Tiyan contiiimd to preath occasionally, 
to ride about visiting his flock, and to hu^k iii at his schools , 
but hia growing satisfaction in Mi Walsh as his siu'cessoi sav ed 
him from too eager exertion and fnmi woiiyuiig anxieties Janet 
was with him a great deal now', for she saw that Jiked hei to 
lead to him in the length<*ning evenings, ami it hecame the rule 
foi Iiei and her raotJier to have tea at Holly Mount, wlieie, w'lth 
Mrs Pettifer, and sometimes another fiiend or tw'(», they brought 
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Mr. Tryan the unaccuhtoratMl rtijoyment of rompaiiionsluj) }>y Ins 
own fiieside 

Janet did not shaio his new hopes, foi she Avas not only m the 
habit of he^uln^^ Mi Piatt’s opinion that Mi Tiyaii eould hardly 
stand out thiouah the w'lntei, but she also knew that it was 
shaied by Di Madely of llotheiby, whom, at her lecpiest, he had 
coiisented to Otill in It w^‘ls not neeessaiy or dt'siiable to tell 
]Mr Tiy.in what was i(*\c.ded by the stethoKeojie, but Janet knew 
the woist 

She b‘lt no lebelliori under this ]»rosp(*et of bei cavemen t, but 
lather a quiet subuiissue soiiow' (xiatitiide that Ins indueme 
and I'liidanee had been sjiven hei, even if onlv for a little Avhile — 
Cjratitude that she was peimittt*il to be AVith him, to take a deeper 
and deepet impress fioni daily eominunion wnth him, to be 
bonn'tJiin^ to him in these last mouths of his life, w\ns so stioni^ 
in tier that it almost silenr*ed rei^iet J.ini‘t had lived tliioiigh th(» 
j^eat trag(*dy of woman s life IJei keenest jiersonal emotions had 
been pomed loith in li»*r eaily lovc‘ — hei wounded afJeidion with its 
yeais of antruish — her a^oiiy ot unavailing pity o\ei that deathheil 
se\en months ago The thought ot Mi Tiyaii was associated foi 
hei with lejiose fioin tliat t*oiifliet of emotion, Avith tiust in the 
unehangeubh*, with the iiiliiix of a jiowei to subdue self To have 
been assuied of Ins symjiatliy, liis tt‘aebing, Ins helj), all thiough 
hei life, wouhl have hcien to hei like a h('a\eii already begun a 
deliverance from fear and danger hut tlie time was not yet (oine 
for her to bo conscious that the hold he had on hei heart W’ns any 
othei than that of the hcaA^eii-seiit liiend A\ho h.id ( oine to h(*i like 
the angel m the piisoii, and loosed hei bonds, and led hei by the 
hand till she eould look back on the di4*adtiil doois that had once 
closed her in 

Befoie Novembei was over IMi Tiyan ha«l ceased to go cmt 
A iit'W crisis had eome on the cough had ehaiigoil its (hararttT, 
and the woist symj'toms developed thimiselves so lapidly that 
Ml Pratt began to think the eml w^ould airiv** soonei than he had 
eAp4*ete<i Janet bt^eaine a eoiistaiit attemlant on him noAV, and 
no one could feel that she was pcrfoiming anything hut a sacied 
oflice She made Holly Mount her home, and, with her inother and 
Mis Pettifer to help her, she filled the painful (lays and niglits 
with every soothing influence that caie and tenderness could 
devise There were many visitors to the sick -loom, led thither 
by venerating affection , and there could hardly be one who <lid 
not retain m attcr-yearb a vivid remembrance of the scene theie 
—of the pale wasted form in the easy chair (fiir he sat up to the 
last), of the giey eyes so full even yet of inquiring kinciness, as 
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the thin, nlmost tRinspiu ent hand was held out to {^ive tlic i»n*sRine 
of welcome , and of the h\\ (‘et woman, too, 'whose daik watelifnl eyes 
detected every want, and wlut su])i)]ied the w ant witli a reatly luind 
Tlieie 'weio othcis who would have had the heait and the skill 
to fill this place by Mi Tiyan’s side, and who would have ixa epted 
it as ail honoui , but they could not help hvliiu^ that (lod hail 
^iveii it to Janet by a tiain of eventw 'which were too mi])ressive 
not to shame all jealousies into sileii(‘e 

That sad histoiy which most i»f us kn(»w too well, lasted moit‘ 
than tliiee mouths He was too feehle and siifieiincj toi the 
last few weeks to see any visitois, hut lu* still sat u]) tlirouijh tlie 
day The stiaiii^e hallueinations ot the dise.ise wlnih had seemed 
to take a inoie deeideil liold on him just at the fatal iiisis, and 
had made him think he was ])eihaps ijetiiiu:: ludtei at tlie vny 
time wlien duitli had bei^un to huriy on witli moie rapid 
movement, bad now niven way, and leit him (alml\ eoiiseious rif the 
leality One atteiiioon mai the end of Felauniy, Janet 'was 
moving' i^entlv about tlie loom, in the fire-ht dusk, ai i an^^inj^ some 
thim^s th.it would be wanted in the nuijlit Tlieie wms no one else 
in the loom, and his eyes followed hei as she moved with thefnin 
i^iaee natural to her, 'W’^hile the bii»ht iiie eveiy mw and then lit 
up liei f.iee, iiiid j^nve an unusual glow to its daik biauty Even 
to follow' liei in this w'ay with his eyes was an exeition that gave 
a [lainful tension to hw faie , while s/ie looked like an image otlite 
and strength 

Manet,’ he said presentlv, iii his faint voice -bo always called 
liei Janet now Tri a moment she w'as close to bun, bending ovit 
bim H(‘ opened his hand as he looked iij) at hei, and slie placed 
lieis within it 

Manet/ he said again, ‘you will haxe a long while to live after 
I am gone ' 

A sudden pang of feai shot thiough lier Slie thought he felt 
himsell dying, and she sank on hei knees at his feet, holding liis 
hand, while she looked up .it him, almost hieathless 

‘ But you will not feel th(* need of me as you liave done . 

You have a sine trust in (hid. I shall not look foi you iii xaiii 
at the last ’ 

‘No no I shall be theie Cml will not forsake me ’ 
She eould haidly uttt‘i th(‘ words, though she was not weeping 
She was waiting with trembling eageiness for anything else he 
might have to say 

‘ Let us kiss each other before we part ’ 

She lifted up her face to his, and the full life-hieathiiig lips 
met the wasted dying ones in a sacred kiss of jiiomise 



CHAPTER XXVTII 

It soon cnmt — the blebsed day of delivoianec, the sad day of 
bereav'eineiit , and in the hccoud week ot March they carii(‘d him 
to the giave He was buiied as he had desired, there was no 
hearse, no mournmiy-roach , hw cofhn was borne by twelve of his 
Kuinblor heareis, who relieved each other l)y tin ns But he was 
followed by a long pi oceshion of mourning friends, women as well 
as men 

Slowly, amid deep silence, the daik stieain passed along 
Orchard Stieet, where eighteen months befoie the Evangelical 
cut ate had been saluted with hootings and hisses Mi Jeioine 
and Mi Landor weie the eldest pall-lieaiers , and behind the 
coffin, led by Mr TryaiiV cousin, walked Janet, in ipiiet submissive 
sorrow She could not feel that he was quite gone from hei , 
the unseen world lay so very near hei — it held all that had ever 
stirred the depths of anguish and joy within her 

It was a cloudy morning, and hml })een lainiiig when they left 
Holly Mount , but as they walked, the sun broke out, and the 
clouds were rolling off in large masses when they entered the 
churchyard, and Mr Walsh's voice was he«aid saying, ‘I am tlie 
Resurrection and the lafe' The faces were not hard at this 
funeral ; the burial-service was not a hollow form Every lieart 
thcie was filled with the memory of a man wlio, through a self- 
sacTi being life and in a painful death, had been sustained by the 
f.iith whicb fills that form wuth bieath and subbtance 

When Janet left the grave, she did not return to Holly Mount , 
she went to her home iii Orchard Street, w^hcre her mother was 
w^aiting to leceive her She said quite c,almly, ‘Let us walk 
round the garden, mothei ’ And they walked round in silence, 
with their hands clasped together, looking at the golden ciocuses 
bright in the spiing sunshine, Janet fi*lt a det‘p stillness within 
She thirsted for no pleasure , she craved no worldly good, She 
Bu-w tlie years to come stretch before hei like an autumn afternoon, 
filled with resigned memory Life to hei could never more have 
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any cagcTuoRs , it was a solemn s<*rvne of ^latihido and imtient 
ettoit She walked in the pieseine of unseen witnesses — of the 
Divint! loM* that had reseued her, of the liuinan Ioao that waited 
for its eternal lepose until it had seen liei enduie to the end 

Janet is liviiif^ still Her hlaek hair is ^^ley, and her step is 
no lonj^er huoyant , Imt the sweetness of her smile remains, Ihe 
fove 14 not j;one fioin hei eyes , aiwl sti angers sometimes ask, Who 
is that nohh'-looking ehleily woman that walks aliout holdini; a 
little l)oy l)y the hand? The little hoy is the son oi Janet’s 
adojited daufrlitei, and Janet in hei old a^e has eliildren about her 
knees, and JoMUf? younj:: ‘'rrns lound hei iieek 

TJi(*ie IS a sini])h‘ giav(‘stone in Milby Ohuiehyaid, lelhin;tha1 
in this s])ot lie the reinains ot Kdj^ar Tryaii, tor two years 
offieiatini^ euiate at the Paddifoid (Impel -ot Ea»M*, iii this jiansh 
It IS a inea^ie memorial, and tells jmu simply that the man wiio 
li(*s Iheie took njioii him, faithlully or unfaithfully, the olhei* of 
f'liide and iustiuet(n to his fellow'-nien 

Ihit there is anotlm m(*monal of Edgar Tryan, wlueh he.iis a 
fullei record it is Janet Demjister. ii‘seued fioin selt-despaii, 
stiengthened with divine hojies, and now looking haek on yeais of 
]mi]ty and h(‘lpfiil labour The man who has left siieh a memoiiul 
behind him, must ha\e been one whose heart heat w^th true 
eorapassion, and whose lips were moved by fenent laith 


THE END 
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